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dria, Va., 69; Baltimore, Md., 31, 57, 69,81; 
Boston, Mass., 40, 41, 51, Plates XXXVI, 
XXXVii; Buffalo, N.Y., 61, 80; Chicago, 
Ill., 65,90, 91; Cleveland, Ohio, 93; Detroit, 
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Eng., 28: Malden, Mass., 44; Manayunk, 
Pa., 68; McKee’s Rocks, Pa., 50; Media, 
Pa., 78; Melbourne, Australia, 27; Mon¬ 
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Md., Johns Hopkins University, Accepted 
Design, Plates i, ll; Competitive Design, 
Plates in-V; Maryland institute, 142; 
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xMawr College. 314; Cambridge, Mass., 
Radcliffe College, Agassiz House, 155; 
Chicago, III., Teachers' College, 180; Lake 
Forest, 111 ., Lake Forest College, Reid 
Memorial Chapel, 212; Western Reserve 
University, Memorial Chapel, 204; Med¬ 
ford, Mass., Carnegie Library for Tults 
College, Plate UVll; New Haven, Conn., 
Library for Vale University, Accepted 
Design, Plate L; Competitive Design, 
Plates LI, Lll; New York, N.Y., St. Paul's 
Chapel for Columbia University, ii; Col¬ 
lege of the City of New York. 305-312, 
Plates LXIX-LXXVI ; Oberlin, Ohio, Oberlin 
College, Sketch for Finney Memorial 
Chapel 137; Palo Alto. Cal., Memorial 
Church, Leland Stanford Junior University, 
206, 207; Orono, Me., Design for Li- 

University of Maine, 1541 Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.. University of Pa., Gvm- 
nasiura. 23, 303; Pittsburg Pa., Car- 
ncgie Technical Schools (Administra¬ 
tive Group and Bird's-eye View) ii8; 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Chapel for Vassar 
College, 205: Princeton, N.J., The 79 
Dormitory. Princeton University. 116 
Plates XVI i-xix; McCosh Hall, Accepted 
Design, 179; Competitive Design 179; 
Stafford-Little Hall, 154; Murray-Dodge 
Hall 154; Washington, D.C., Competitive 
Design for the George Washington Univer- 
^ty, Plates LXII-LXIV; Williamstown. 


Mass., Competitive Designs for a Dormitory 
for Williams College, Plates XLVI-XLIX; 
Thompson Memorial Chapel, 213-215 
Conductors, Lead, 157-159 
Crib Posts, 193 

Ecclesiastical Figure Sculpture, 192-195 
Elysee Palace Hotel (Detail), Paris, France, 15 
European Sketches, 164 
Expositions: Paris, 1900 : Detail in the Grand 
Palais, 5; Hall in Grand Palais, 5; St. 
Louis, Mo., Festival Hall, 133 
Farm Cottages; Lincoln, Mass., 11 
Fireplaces: Salem, Mass., 163 
Frieze: Grill Room of the Phi Kappa Psi 
Fraternity House, Univ. of Pa., Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., 152 

Furniture: 32, 124, 125; For the College of 
the City of New York, 309 
Government Buildings: Berlin, Germany, 
Royal Law Courts, 168; Charlottesville^ 
\'a., U S. Post-office an ’ Court House, 
Plates vi-vill; Hull, Eng., Town Hall and 
Law Courts, 303; Lawrence, Mass., U.S. 
Post-office, 166; London, Eng., Southwark 
Police Court. 144; Madison, Wis., Wis¬ 
consin State Capitol, Successful Competi¬ 
tive Design (now rejected), 177; San 
Francisco, Cal., U.S. Custom House, Plates 
xxxvill, xxxix; St. Paul, Minn., Minne¬ 
sota Capitol (Detail), 155; West Point. 
N.V., U.S. Military Academy, Chapel and 
Approach from the River, 119 
Grotesques and Decorative Shields : For the 
College of the City of New York, New 
York, N.V., 310, 311 
Gutter, Lead, loi 

Hall: Paris, France. Exposition of 1900, 5 
Hotels: London, Eng., 303; Paris, France, 
Hotel de St. Gobairc, 14; Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bellevue-Stratford, 138-140, Plates xxxiii- 
XXXV 

Houses; Almondbury, Eng., 156; Bar Har¬ 
bor, Me., 10, 143; Boston. Mass., 162; 
Brussels, Belgium, 304 ; Buffalo, N.Y., 168 ; 
Cambridge, Mass., 150,151; Canton, Mass., 
112, 154; Cedarhurst, L 1 ., 166, 167; Che¬ 
shire, Eng., 23; Chestnut Hill, Mass., 10, 
III, 113; Chicago, Ill., 143; Detroit, Mich., 
18-20; Fairhaven, Mass., 10, 227; Green¬ 
wich, Conn., 166; Hamilton, Mass., no, 
115, 128; Hampshire, Eng., 315; Lenox, 
Mass., 112,315; Lincoln, Mass., 11; Man- 
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Chester, Mass., 119; Middletown, RI., 
112; Nashua, N.H., Plates xxvii- 
XXIX; Newark, N.J., 302, 314; New 
York, N.Y., 6, 7, 8, 126, 127, 155" 167, Plate 
XXVI ; Oakland, Cal., 143; Paris, France, 
3; Pittsburg, Pa., 167; Prides Crossing. 
Mass., 110-112; Radnor, Pa., 176; Read- 
ville, Mass., 109, in, 114; Roslyn, L.I., 
131; Southbourne, Eng., 131; Washington, 
D.C., 143, 178; Wenham, Mass., 109, 113: 
Westwood, Mass., 178; Wills, Eng., 23 
Lantern of South Tower, Tours Cathedral, 
France, 185 

Leadwork, Examples of, 157-161 
Lectern: Boston, Mass., Church of the 
Advent, 193 

Lettering, Illustrations of, 169-173 
Libraries: Bristol, Eng., 302; Camden, 
N.J., Free Public, 314; Colorado Springs, 
Col. (Detail of Entrance), 131; Cov¬ 
ington, Ky., 300; Govan, N.B., 132; 

Louisville. Ky., Free Public, Plates LViil- 
LXI ; Medford, Mass., Carnegie, for Tuits 


College, Plate LVii; New Haven, Conn., 
Yale University, Accepted Design, Plate L; 
Competitive Design, Plates Ll, Lll; New 
York, N.Y., Carroll Park Branch Carnegie 
Library, 142; Carnegie Branch, 167; Far 
Rockaway Branch Carnegie Library, 131; 
Riverside Branch, I'ublic, 120; Paris, 
France, National, 3 ; Whitehaven, Eng.. 144 
Lighting I-'ixtures, 125, 293-297; For the Col¬ 
lege of the City of New York, New York, 
N.Y., 312 

Mantels: Salem, Mass., 163 
Masonic Temple; Brooklyn, N.Y., Success¬ 
ful Competitive Design, 167 
Museum of Art: Metropolitan (Entrance 
Hall), New York, N.Y., 136 
Organ Cases: Cathedral of Mexico, Mexico 
City, Mexico, 191; Chapel of the Incarna¬ 
tion, New York, N.Y., 191 
Palace, Fontainebleau, France, Henry 11 . 
Gallery, 294 

Pew Ends: Walkerville, Ont., St. Mary’s 
Church, 193 


Pianos. 145-1^9 

Public Buildings: Concord, N.H., City Hall, 
10; London, Eng., Vauxhall Fire Brigade 
Station, 132; Wesleyan Hall, Accepted 
and Competitive Designs, 180 
Rendering, Individual Styles of, 133-137 
Reredos: 267; Cluny Museum, 188; New¬ 
castle Cathedral , 144 

Rotch T raveling Scholarship, Successful Com¬ 
petitive Design, 1905, Plates xxx-xxxii 
Schools: Brookline, Mass., Pierce Primary, 
166; Boston, Mass., Primary, 179; Chicago, 
III., 168, Groton, Mass., Chapel for Groton 
School, 210, 211; Methuen, Mass,, High, 
1 18; Middleton, Eng., 156; Naugatuck, 
Conn., High, 117, Plates xxi-xxill ; Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., Widener Industrial Training, 
315; Pittsburg, Pa., Competitive Design for 
Carnegie Technical Schools Administrative 
Building, 24; Pottstown, Pa., The Hill 
School Chapel, 208, 209 
Screens, (church interior), 122, 188, 189, 195, 
237. 267, 303 


Settlement Building: Boston, Mass., House 
of the Good Samaritan, 142 
Sorbonne, Paris, France, i, 2 
Spire of Church, 161 
Statuary, Lead group on gate pier, 161 
Stores; Berlin, Germany, 304; Baker’s shop 
(Detail), Paris, France, 17; Projet (1905 
Salon), Paris, France, 168 
Studio Building: New York, N.Y., ir 
Temple of Isis, Island of Philae, Egypt, 9 
Theaters: Brooklyn. N.Y., (Academy of 
Music), 316; London, Eng., 302; Paris, 
France (In the Automobile Club), 4; 
Paris, France, L’Opera Comique (Inside 
Door), 4 

Tombs; Church of Brou, Savoy, France, 122, 
123 

Vase, Lead, 160 

Vault: Hoboken, N.J., Trust Co. of N.J., 

30 

V’ault Fixtures, Metallic, etc., 34 
Windows, Stained Glass, for Churches, 196- 
199 
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UNITED STATES. 

Albany, N.Y.: National Commercial Bank, 
York & Sawyer, 54-56; National Savings 
Bank, Marcus T. Reynolds, 70; New York 
State Bank, Fa9ade by Philip Hooker, In¬ 
terior remodelled by Marcus T. Reynolds, 
64 

Alexandria, Va.: Bank for Burke & Herbert, 
Wood. Donn & Deming, 69 
Arlington, Mass : First Baptist Church, 
Charles B. Dunham, 219 
Baltimore, Md.: International Trust Com¬ 
pany of Md., Parker & Thomas, 57; Johns 
Hopkins University, Accepted Design, 
Parker & Thomas, Architects; Manning 
Bros., Consulting Landscape Architects, 
Plates I, II; Competitive Design, Carrdre 
& Hastings, Plates lll-v; Maryland Insti¬ 
tute, Accepted Design, Corbett & Pell; 
Premiated Design, Martin C. Muller, 142; 
Mercantile 'I'nist and Deposit Co. (Plan), 
Sperry, York & Sawyer, 31; Preliminary 
Study for National Mechanics Bank, Price 
& McLanahan, 69; Provident Savings 
Bank, J. E. Sperry and York Sawyer, 81; 
Stock Exchange, Howells lS: Stokes, 142, 
179 

Bangor, Me.: Central Congregational Church, 
Frank A. Bourne, 244 

Bar Harbor, Me.: House, Andrews, Jaques 
& Rantoul, 10, 143 

Bayshore, L.I.: Roman Catholic Church and 
Rectory, Elliott Lvnch and W. H. Orchard, 
178, 259 

Boston, Mass.: Church of the Disciples, 
Purdon & Little, 224, 225; Emmanuel 
Church (Interior), Francis R. Allen, 281; 
Trinity Church, H. H. Richardson; Gal¬ 
ilee Porch by Shepley, Rutan Sc Coolidge, 
194 ; House of the Good Samaritan, An¬ 
drews, Jaques & Rantoul, 142; Primary 
School, J. A. Schvveinfurth and J. J. Craig, 
179; Old Colony Trust Co., Temple Place 
Branch, Shepley, Rutan Sc Coolidge, 40, 
41; Unsuccessful Competitive Design for 
the National Shawmut Bank, Parker Sc 
Thomas, Plates XX.XVI, XXXVII; Prelimi¬ 
nary Study for the State Street Trust Co., 
Back Bay Offices, Francis R. Allen & 
Charles Collins, 51; House, J. A. Schwein- 
furth, 162 

Braintree, Mass.: All Souls Church, Edwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., 131, 223 

Brewster, N.Y.: St. Andrew’s Church, Ed¬ 
ward Pearce Casey and A. Durant Sneden, 
272 

Brookline, Mass.: All Saints Church, Cram, 
Goodhue Sc Ferguson, 283; Pierce Pri¬ 
mary School, J. A. Schweinturth, 166 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: Accepted Design, Academy 
of Music, Herts Sc Tallant, 316; Successful 
Competitive Design for the Masonic Tem¬ 
ple, Lord Sc Hewlett, 167; (Blythebourne), 
St. Jude’s Church, Lord Sc Hewlett, 277-279 
Buffalo, N.Y.: Bank of Commerce, Green & 
Wicks, 80; Buffalo Savings Bank, Green 
Sc Wicks. 61; House, Green & Wicks, 
168; North Presbyterian Church, George 
F. Newton, 238 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Rockefeller Hall, Cope & 
Stewardson, 314 

Cambridge, Mass.: Agassiz House, Radcliffe 
College, A, W. Longfellow, 155; House, 
Charles K. Cummings, 150, 151; New 
Church Theological School Chapel, War¬ 
ren, Smith Sc Biscoe, 250 
Camden, N.J.: Free Public Library, Hale & 
Morse, 314 

Canon City, Col.; Christ Church, T. Mac- 
Laren, 119, 273 

Canton, Mass.: blouse, Winslow & Bigelow, 
112, 154 

Cedarhurst, L.I.: House, Barney Sc Chap¬ 
man, 167; House, T. Henry Randall, 166 
Charleroi, Pa.: St. Jerome’s Roman Catho¬ 
lic Parochial Group, John T. Comes, 257 
Charlottesville, Va.: U.S. Post-office and 
Court House, James Knox Taylor, Plates 
vi-vui 

Chestnut Hill, Mass.: House, Joseph Ever¬ 


ett Chandler, 10; House, Winslow & Bige¬ 
low, in, 113 

Chicago, III.: Chicago National Bank, jen- 
ney & Mundie, 90, 91; House, Mann, Mac 
.Neille & Lindeberg, 143; Illinois Trust Sc 
Savings Bank, D. H. Burnham & Co., 65; 
McKinley School, William B. Mundie, 
168; St. Paul’s Church (Ambulatory 
Screen), Cram, Goodhue ic Ferguson, 188 ; 
Altar & Reredos, St. Paul’s Church, (iram, 
Goodhue 6!: Ferguson, 282; Teachers’ 
College. William B. Mundie, 180 
Cleveland, Ohio: Successful Competitive 
Design for the Cleveland Trust Co., George 
B. Post Sc Sons, 93; Trinity Cathedral, 
Charles F. Schvveinfurth, 286 
Colorado Springs, Col.: Public Library, 
(Detail of Entrance). Calvin Kiessling, 131 
Concord, N.H.: Citv Hall, Warren, Smith & 
Biscoe, 10; First Church of Christ, Scien¬ 
tist, Allen & Collins. 252, 253; Perkins Me¬ 
morial Chapel, Butler, Rodman & Oliver, 
203; Altar and Reredos, St. Paul s School 
Chapel, Henry Vaughan, 194 
Covington, Ky.': Carnegie Library, Boll & 
Taylor, 300 

Denver, Col.: Cathedral of St. John in the 
Wilderness, Accepted Design, Tracy & 
Swartwout, 24, 287 ; Competitive Designs, 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, 288, 289 
Detroit, Mich.: Detroit State Savings Bank, 
McKim, Mead Sc White, and Donaldson Sc 
Meier, 95-97 ; House, A. W. Chittenden, 
18-20 

Dorchester, Mass.: All Saints Church, Cram, 
Wentworth Sc Goodhue, 268, 269; Chan- 
ning Church, Walter Atherton, 222 
Dublin, N.H.: Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Frank A Bourne, 257 

Elizabeth, N.J.: Edwd. Clark Club, F. E. 
Wallis, 316 

Exeter, N.H.: Phillips Church, Cram, Good- 
hue & Ferguson, 239 

Fairhaven, Mass.: Rogers Memorial Church, 
Charles Brigham, 10, 119, 130, 226, 227; 
Parsonage, 10, 227 

Greatneck, L.I.: Altar, Reredos and Rood 
Screen, All Saints Church (an alteration), 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, 267 
Greenwich, Conn.: House, Kirby, Petit &: 
Green, 166 

Groton, Mass.: Groton School Chapel, 
Henry Vaughan, 210, 211 
Hamilton, Mass.: House, Parker & Thomas, 
128 ; House, Winslow & Bigelow, no, 115 
Hartford, Conn.: Building for the .Etna Ins. 
Co., B. W. Morris, Jr., 174, 175, Plates 
LIV-LVI; Competitive Designs for t h e 
Travelers’ Ins. Co. Building, Davis Sc 
Brooks, Plates .XL-XLll; Allen & Collins, 
Plates XLIII-.XLV; B. W. Morris, Jr., 155 
Hoboken, N.J.: Vault of the Trust Company 
of New Jersey, 30 

Hopedale, Mass.: Parish Church, Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., 228 

Johnson City, Tenn.: Chapels at the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, J. 
H. Freedlander, 256 

Kansas City, Mo.: Independence Avenue 
Christian Church, Howe, Hoit & Cutler, 
251; Apartment House, Root Siemens^ 
316 

Lake Forest, 111 .: Church of the Holy Spirit, 
Frost & Granger, 280; Florence Harkness 
Memorial Chapel, Western Reserve Uni¬ 
versity, Charles F. Schweinturth, 204; Reid 
Memorial Chapel, Lake Forest College, 
Frost & Granger, 212 

Lawrence, Mass.: U.S. Post-office,James K. 
Taylor, 166 

Lenox, Mass.: Houses, Winslow & Bigelow, 
112; Robertson & Potter, 315 
Leominster, Mass.: St. Leo’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Maginnis, Walsh Sc Sullivan, 264, 
265 

Lincoln, Mass.: Farm Cottages, Philip B. 
Howard, ii 

Los Angeles, Cal.: Church of St. Thomas, 
Maginnis, Walsh & Sullivan, 302 
Louisville, Ky.: Free Public Library, Pilcher 
& Tachau, Plates LVlll-LXl 


Lower Merion, Pa.: St. John’s Protestant ! 

Episcopal Church, Field & Medary, 276 j 
Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin State Capitol, I 
Successful Competitive Design (now re- j 
jected), Cass Gilbert, 177 
Malden, Mass.: First National Bank, Shep¬ 
ley, Rutan Sc Coolidge, 44 
Manayunk, Pa.: Manayunk National Bank, 
Seymour Davis and Paul A. Davis, 3rd, 68 
Manchester, Mass.: House, McKim, Mead 
& While. 119 

McKee’s Rocks, Pa.: Chartiers Trust Co., 
Rutan & Russell. 50 

Medford, Mass.: Carnegie Library for Tufts 
College, Whiifield & King, Plate LVll 
Media, Pa.: Charter National B<ink, Walter 
Smedley, 78 

Methuen, Mass.: High School, Henry 
Vaughan, 118 

Middleborough, Mass.: Church of our Sav¬ 
iour, Cram, Wentworth & Goodhue, 274, 275 
Middletown, R.I.: House, Winslow X* Bige¬ 
low, 112 

Nashua, N H.: House, Hill & James, Plates 
XXV 11 -XXIX 

Naugatuck, Conn.: High School. McKim, 
Mead & White, 117, Plates XXl-XXlll 
Newark, N.J : House, Howard & Cauldwell, 
302,314; Building for the Mutual Benefit 
Life Ins. Co., George B. Post (S: Sons, Plates 
IX-XII 

New Haven, Conn.: First Baptist Church, 

L. W. Robinson and C. H. Blackall, 178, 
218; Library of Yale University; Accepted 
Design, Charles C. Haight, Plate L; Com¬ 
petitive Design, Delano cY Aldrich, Plates 
LI, Lll; New Haven Savings Bank, Brite 
Sc Bacon, 67 

New Rochelle, N.Y.: North Avenue Presby¬ 
terian Church, Frank E. Wallis, 232 
Newton, Mass.: First Church, Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge, 240, 241 

Newton Highlands. Mass.; Congregational 
Church, George F. Newton, 238 
New York, N.Y.: Bowery Savings Bank, 
McKim, Mead & White, 102; Franklin 
Savings Bank, York cY Sawyer, 62, 63; 
Knickerbocker 'Frust Co., McKim, Mead 
& White, 82, 83; Accepted Design for the 
Mercantile National Bank, Howells tY 
Stokes, 79; National Park Bank, Donn 
Barber, 98,99,314; New York Savings Bank, 
Robertson lY Potter, 66; Thirty-fourth 
Street National Bank, Hiss .Y Weekes, 43; 
College of the City of New York. George B. 
Post, 305-312, Plates 1..\1X-LX.\\ I; Office 
Building for the Bush Co., Ltd., Kirby, 
Petit (Y Green, 24; Gorham Building, Mc¬ 
Kim, Mead & White, 179; Studio Building, 

H. Van B. Magonigle, ii; 'Tiffany Building, 
McKim, Mead <Y White, 179; House, J. H. 
de Sibour, 126, 127, Plate xxvi; House, 

C. H. P. Gilbert, 155; House, Hoppin (Y 
Koen, 6-8; Houses, Hunt & Hunt, 167; 
House, Warren, Wetmore »Y Morgan, 155; 
Bachelor Apartment, J. H. Freedlander, 
124, 125; The Lucern, Apartment House, 
H. B. Mulliken, 24; Apartment Hotel 
(Detail), Israels .Y Harder, 154; Proposed 
Facade for Burger-Brau, Palmer & Horn- 
bostel, Plate Llll; Organ Case Chapel of 
the Incarnation, Henry Vaughan, 191; 
First Church of Christ, Scientist (Detail), 
Carri^re <Y Hastings, i 65 ; Broadway'Taber¬ 
nacle, Barney <Y Chapman, 119 ; Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, Competitive Design, 
Carri^re & Hastings, 290-292; St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, R. H. Robert¬ 
son, 118; St. Ignatius Episcopal Church, 
Chailes C. Haight, 23, 270; St. Paul’s 
Chapel of Columbia University, Howells »Y 
Stokes, II; First United Presbyterian 
Church, Frank E. Wallis, 229; Christ 
Church and Babcock Memorial, Parish & 
Schroeder,233; Manhattan Congregational 
Church, Stoughton & Stoughton, 245; First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Carr^re & 
Hastings, 254, 255; Carnegie Branch Li¬ 
brary, McKim, Mead <Y While, 167; 
Carroll Park Branch Carnegie Library, 
William B. 'Tubby & Bro., 142; Far Rock- 
iv 


away Branch Carnegie Library, Lord Sc 
Hewlett, 131; Riverside Branch New York 
Public Library, Carrdre & Hastings, 120; 
Addition to the Harvard Club, McKim, 
Mead & White, 120; Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (Entrance Hall), R. M. Hunt, 130; 
Bridge (Drawing by Henry Hornbostel), 
134; Wetzel Building, Hill Sc Stout, 316 
Northampton, Mass.: Roman Catholic 
Church, Maginnis. Walsh & Sullivan, 258 
Norwood, -Mass.: Mortuary Chapel, Cram, 
Goodhue Sc Ferguson, 202 
Oakland, Cal.: House, C. W. McCall, 143 
Oberlin, Ohio: Sketch for Finney Memorial 
Chapel, Oberlin College, Cass Gilbert, 137 
Orange, N.J.: Mutual Trust Company, 
Kirby, Petit & Green, 44 
Orono, .Me : Design tor Library, Univer¬ 
sity of Maine, Frank A. Bourne, 154 
Overbrook, Pa.: Competitive Design for a 
Presbyterian Church, Frank Miles Day Sc 
Bro., 230 

Palo Alto, Cal.: Leland Stanford Memorial 
Church, Clinton Day. 206. 207 
Paterson, N.J.: First National Bank, Carr^re 
lY Hastings, 94 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Banking House of C. & H. 
Boric, Wilson Eyre, 45; Corn Exchange 
National Bank. Newman & Harris, 46, 47; 
Old Bank of .North America, 27; Northern 
National Bank, Walter Smedley, 59; West 
Philadelphia Title Sc Trust Co., Walter 
Smedley, 78; First Baptist Church, Edgar 
V. Seeler, 221; Third Church of the 
Covenanters. PMgar \’. Seeler, 249; Pres¬ 
byterian Church, Edgar V’. Seeler, 155; 
Gymnasium for the University of Pa., Frank 
Miles Day X- Bro , 23, 303; Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, G. W’. Y W. D. Hewitt, 
138-140, -Plates -x.xxiii-x.xxv; Frieze in 
the Grill Room of the Phi Kappa Psi Fra¬ 
ternity House, University of Pa., Livingston 
Smith, 152; Widener Industrial Training 
School, Horace Trumbauer, 315 
Pittsburg, Pa.: Bank of Pittsburg, George B. 
Post <Y Sons, 105 ; Mechanics’ National 
Bank, Alden & Harlow, 60; Metropolitan 
Bank, Gaggin & Gaggin, 76; Accepted 
Design for Calvary Church, Cram, Goodhue 
<Y Ferguson, 234; Carnegie Technical 
Schools, Administrative Group and Bird’s- 
eye View, Palmer .Y Hornbostel, 118 ; Com¬ 
petitive Design for Carnegie Technical 
Schools, Administrative Building, George 
B. Post & Sons, 24; House, MacClure & 
Spahr, 167 

Portsmouth, N.H. . Portsmouth Savings 
Bank, Clarke & Howe, 74, 75 
Pottstown, Pa.: Hill School Chapel, Darrach 
& Beekman, 208, 209 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. : Chapel for Vassar 
College, Shepley, Rutan »Y Coolidge, 205 
Prides Crossing, Mass.: House, Winslow & 
Bigelow, 110-112 

Princeton, N.J. : Princeton University, ‘‘79" 
Dormitory, B. W. Morris, Jr., 116, Plates 
xvil-xix; McCosh Hall, Accepted De¬ 
sign, R. C. Gildersleeve, 179; Competitive 
Design, Parish .Y Schroeder, 179; StalTord- 
Little Hall, Cope & Stewardson, 154; Mur- 
ray-Dodge Hall, Parish »Y Schroeder, 154 
Providence, R.I.: Central Congregational 
Church, Carri^re & Hastings, 246, 247; 
Competitive Design for Churchill House, 
George Hunt Ingraham, Plate X.X 
Racine, Wis. : St. Rose’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Alexander C. Eschweiler, 266 
Radnor, Pa. : House, Peabody & Stearns, 176 
Readville, Mass.: Houses, Winslow & Bige¬ 
low, 109, lit, 1 14 

Rochester, N.Y. : Rochester Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co., York «Y Sawyer, 92 
Roslyn, L.I.: House, Ogden Codman, 131 
Roxbury, Mass.: Institution for Savings, 
Peabody & Stearns, 103 
Salem, Mass. : Blake Memorial Chapel, 
Ernest M. A. Machado, 200, 201 ; Fire¬ 
places and Mantles, 163 
San Francisco, Cal.: Hibernia Savings and 
Loan Society, Albert Pissis, 48. 49; Mer¬ 
cantile Trust Company, Albert Pissis, 72, 
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Mercantile Trust Company (Compeli- 
tire Design), Bliss & Faville, yH U.S. 
Custom House, Eames & Young, Plates 
XXXVIII, XXXIX , . , 

Scranton, Pa.: Merchants and Mechanics 

Bank, Robert W. Gibson, io8 

Sewanee. Tenn.: Chapel for the University 
of the South, Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, 

SpriurLak^NJ" Chapel of St. Catharine, 

Horace Trumbauer, 262,263 . 

St Augustine, FJa.; Methodist Church and 
Parsonage, Carr6re & Hastings, 248; Pres¬ 
byterian Memorial Church, Carr^re & 

Hastings, 237 ’ . . , 1 o 

Stj^oseph, Mo.: National Bank, Jenney & 

St. Louis,'Mo.: Festival Hall, Cass Gilbert, 
*133; Mississippi Valley Trust Co., Eames 
& Young. loi; St. Louis Union Trust Co., 
Shepley, Rutan & Cooiidge and Mauran, 
Russell & Garden, 58, 59 . , 

Stonington, Conn.: First National Bank, 26; 

Stonington Savings Bank, 25 
St. Paul, Minn.: Minnesota Capitol (Detail), 
Cass Gilbert, 155 .. _ 

Summit, N.J.: Competitive Design for Cen¬ 
tral Presbyterian Church, Benjamin V. 
White, 231 

Syracuse, N.Y.; Bank of Syracuse, Benson 
& Brockway, 104 

Wakefield, Mass.: Wakefield National Bank, 
Hartwell, Richardson & Driver, 39 
Waltham, Mass.: Waltham Savings Bank, 
Hartwell, Richardson & Driver, 49 
Ware, Mass.: Ware Savings Bank, Gay & 
Proctor, 50 

Washington, D.C.: American Security and 
Trust Co., York & Sawyer, 86-88; Old 
Banldng House of Riggs & Co., 26; Riggs 
National Bank, York & Sawyer, 84. 85, 88 ; 
Union Trust & Storage Co., Marsh & 
Peter, 100; Office Building, House of 
Representatives, Elliott Woods; Thomas 
Hastings, Consulting Architect, 298, 299, 
Plates LXV-LXVill; Competitive Design 
for the George Washington University, 
Hale & Morse, Plates LXil-LXiV; 
Houses, A. P. Clarke, In, 143; Marsh 
& Peter, 178 

Walerbury, Conn.: Colonial Trust Co., 
Davis & Brooks, io6 

Watertown, Mass.: First Baptist Church, 
Charles B. Dunham, 220 


Wayne, Pa.: Central Baptist Church, D. K. 
Boyd and L. V. Boyd, Associated Archi¬ 
tects, 216, 217 

Wellesley Hills, Mass.; First Congrega¬ 
tional Church, George F. Newton, 242 
Welisville, N.Y.: First National Bank, York 
& Sawyer. 89 

Wenham, Mass.: House, Winslow & Bige¬ 
low, 109, 113 

West Point, N.Y.: Chapel and Approach 
from River, U.S, Military Academy, Cram, 
Goodnue «S: P'erguson, 119 
Westwood, Mass.; House, James Purdon. 178 
Whitinsville, Mass.: Congregational Church, 
Shepley, Rutan & Cooiidge, 243: St. Pat¬ 
rick's Roman Catholic Church, Maginnis, 
Walsh & Sullivan, 260, 261 
Williamstown, Mass.: Competitive Designs 
for a Dormitory for Williams College, 
Delano & Aldrich, Plates XLVi, XLVII; 

B. W. Morris, Jr., Plates XLVni, XLlX; 
Thompson Memorial Chapel for Williams 
College, Allen & Collins. 213-215 
Winchester, Mass.: Church of the Epiphany, 
Warren, Smith Sc Biscoe, 284, 285 

ExNGLAND, SCOTLAND. IRELAND 

AImondbur>’, Eng.: Clergy House, Edgar 
Wood, 156 

Bessingby, York, Eng.; Church of St. Mag- i 
nus (Interior), Temple Moore, rgi [ 

Birmingham, Eng.; St. Agatha’s Church 
(Tower), W. H. Bidlake, ii 
Brighton, Eng.: St. Bartholomew’s Church 
(Chancel), H. Wilson, 187 
Bristol, Eng.; Cathedral (Chancel Screen), 

J. L. Pearson, 303; Proposed Librnry, H. 
Percy Adams, 302 

Cheshire, Eng.: *' Woodgarth,” Thos. Sc P. 

S. Worthington, 23 

Dorset, Eng.; St. Giles’ Church (Screen and 
Altar), G. F. Bodley, 189 
Dublin, Ireland ; Bank of Dublin, 29 
Dundee, Scotland ; Courier Building, Niven & 
Wigglesworth, 156 
dmonton, En^ 

D. Garde, ii 
Exeter, Eng.: Cathedral (Interior), 182 
Giggleswick, Eng.: School Chapel (Choir 
Stalls), T. G. Jackson, 187 
Gloucester, Eng!: Cathedral, i8r 
Hampshire, l' 2 ng.: ‘‘Marsh Court,” K. 
Lutyens, 315 


Hull. Eng.; Town Mall and Law Courts, S. 

B. Russell and T. Edwin Cooper. 303 
Leeds, Eng.: St. Ann’s Cathedral (Entrance), 
]. H. Eastwood, 132; (Altar), 143 
Liverpool, ICng.: Proposed Liverpool Cathe¬ 
dral, G. F. Bodley and G. Gilbert Scott, 22, 
Plates XXIV, XXV 

London, Eng,: Hank of England, 28; Hotel 
Russell, Charles I'itzroy Doll, 303; Scala 
'Ihealer (Interior), Frank Verity, 302; 
Southwark Police Court, J. Dixon Butler, 
144; Vauxhall h'ire Brigade Station, W. 
E. Riley, 132; Wesleyan Hall, Westmins¬ 
ter, Accepted Design, Lancaster & Rick¬ 
ards, Competitive Design, J.G S. Gibson, 
180; Westminster Cathedral, J. F. Bentley, 
120; (Chapel Altar), 132 
Manchester, Eng.: First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Edgar Wood, 12* 

Middleton, Eng.; Wesleyan Church and 
Schools, Edgar Wood, 156 
Newcastle, Eng.: Cathedral (Choir and 
Reredos), R. J. Johnson, 144; (Lady 
Chapel), 189 

Soutlibourne, Eng.: ” Foxwold,” Brewerton 
Sc Shepherd, 131 

Southport, Eng.: Holy Trinity Church, Ma- 
tear .K: Simon, 22 

Springfield, Wolverhampton, Eng.: Design 
fora Church, C. R. Ashbee, 144 
Staffordshire, Eng.; Hawkesyard Priory 
Chancel, E. Goldie, 315 
Whitehaven, Eng.; Design for Free Liljrary, 
H. V. Ashley and Winton Newman, 14^ 
Wilts, Eng.; Winsley House, T. B. Silcock 
and S. S. Reay, 23 

Winchester, Eng.: Cathedral (Screen), 189 
FRANCE 

Amiens: Cathedral (detail), 190 
Brou, Savoy: Church, Maftre Loys Van Bog- 
lem, 121-123 

Chartres : Cathedral (Screen), 189 
Fontainebleau ; Palace, Henry 11 . Gallery, 29^ 
Gisors: Church (Detail of Tower), 185 
Paris: Apartment Houses, M. Klein, 16; G. 
Morice, 14; M. Sinell, 14; Detail of a 
Baker’s Shop, Janin & Guerineau, 17; 
Bridge of Alexander III., 13; Detail of a 
Business Building, M. Goujon, 15; Interior 
of a Gale, janin & Guerineau, 17; Church 
of St. Etie'nne-du-Mont (Interior), (Sketch 
by Thomas E. Tallmadge), 164; (Exterior), 


186: Notre-Dame (Interior), 

Thomas E. Tallmadge) Clmrch of 

St. Germain des Pres (Sketch by JJiomas 
E. Tallmadge), 164; Grand Palais . 

Exposition of 1900, M. \ ^ 

5' Elysee Palace Hotel (detail), M- Chc- 
danne. 15; Hotel de St. Gobaire (detail). 
Noel & Fournez, 14; House, M. I^ves, 3 ; 
National Library, M. l^iscal. Architect, M. 
Barrias Sculptor, 3; Oftices and Apartment 
House, M. N6not, 2, 3; Sorbonne, M. Nc- 
not, 1,2; A Department Store; Projet of 
aim. Leger & Gourdain, IQ05 Salon, 168; 
Theater in the Automobile Club, M. Rives, 
4; L’Opera Comique (Inside Door), M. 
Bernier, 4 

Rouen; (Church of St. Maclou (Doonvay), 
185 

Tours: Cathedral, 184, 185 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Antwerp, Belgium: Business Building, 
Ernest Dieltiens, 120 

Barcelona, Spain : Cathedral (Detail), 190 
Berlin, Germany: The Wertheim Dry-goods 
Store, Prot. Alfred Mcsscl, 304; Royal Law 
Courts, P. Tholmcr and O. Schmalz, 168 
Beverloo, Belgium: Military Church, Albert 
D.-C. Capronnier, 144 
Brussels, Belgium; House, j. Brunfaut, 304 
Florence, Italy; The Bargello (Sketch by 
Thomas E. Tallmadge), 164 
Govan, N.B.: Elder Library, John J. Bur¬ 
net, 132 

Melbourne, Australia: Bank, 27 
Mexico City, Mexico: Organ Case and 
Screen in the Cathedral 191 
Montreal, P.Q.: Bank ot Montreal, McKim, 
Mead & White and Taylor, Hogle & Davis, 
Associated .-\rchitects, 52,53; VVestmount 
Branch of the Bank ol .Montreal, Edward 
& W. S. Maxwell, 42; Westmount Branch 
of the Royal Bank oI Canada, Edward & 
W. S. Maxwell, 107 

Peine, Germany: St. Jacob's Church, E. 
Hillebrand, 12 

Phil.x', Egypt: Temple of Isis, 9 
Rome, Italy: St. Peter’s, 182, 183 
Walkerville, Ont.; St. Mary's Church, Cram, 
Goodhue Sc Ferguson and Albert Kahn, 
271 

Zaragoza, Mexico: Church of Our Ladv of 
the Pillar (High Altar), 188 


Adams, Herbert, Sculptor: New Front of 
Church of St. Bartholomew, New York, 
N.Y., 194 

Adams, H- Percy: Proposed Library for 
Bristol, Eng., 302 

Alden& Harlow: Mechanics National Bank, 
Pittsburg, Pa., 60 

Aldrich, William S.: Dra%ving of Roman In¬ 
scription, 172 

Allen & Collins; First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Concord, N.H., 252, 253; State 
Street Trust Company, Back Bay Offices 
(Preliminary Study), Boston, Mass., 51; 
Thompson Memorial Chapel for Williams 
C!ollege, Williamstown, Mass., 213-215; 
Competitive Design for the Travelers’ Ins. 
Co. Building, Hartford, Conn., Plates 
XLIII-XLV 


Allen, Francis R.: Emmanuel Church (In 
terior), Boston, Mass., 281 

Allom, C. Carrick; Piano, 148 

Andrews, Jaques & Ramoul: House. Ba 
Harbor, Me,, 10,1^3; House of the Gooi 
Samaritan, Boston, Mass., 142 

Ashbee, C. R.: Design for a Church a 
Springfield, Wolverhampton, Eng., 144 
Pianos, 146147 

Ashley, H. V’., and Winton Newman: De 
^fora Free Library, Whitehaven, Eng 

Atherton. Walter: Channing Church, Dot 
Chester, Mass., 222 

Donn; National Park Bank, Nei 
Vork. N.Y., 98,99, 314 

^ Chapman: Broadway Tabernaclt 
New York, N.Y., 119; House, Cedarhurs 
L.I., 167 

B^ri^, M., Sculpture on National Librar' 
Pans, France, 3 

Edward: Lectern, Church ( 
the Advent, Boston, Mass., 193 

«J 5 on 8c Brockwav. Bank of Syracusi 
Syracuse. N.Y., 104 

Bentley, J. F.; Westminster Cathedral, Lor 
uon, Eng,, 120 (Chapel Altar), 132 
raier, M.: L’Opera Comique (Insid 
Door), Paris, France, 4 

Bidlake, W. H: St. Agatha's Churc 
I Eng., ii 

^ ^ W. Robinson: Fir: 

BapUst Church, New Haven, Conn., 17 


Faville: Competitive Design for 
^rc^Ule Trust Company, San Francis 

Blotii6eld,Arrtiur: Piano, 148 
“^ 7 , G. F., and G. Gilbert Scott: F 
^'’''pool Catlieclral, Livcrp< 
22, Plates XXIV, XXV 

Bodley, G. F.: St. Giles' Church (Cl 
iicieen and Altar), Dorset, Eng., 189 


ACCORDING 

Boll & Taylor: Carnegie I.ibrary, Covington, 
Ky., 300 

Bourne, Frank A.: Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Dublin, N.IL, 257 ; Central Congregational 
Church, Bangor, Me., 244 ; Design for Li¬ 
brary', University of Maine, Orono, Me., 154 
Boyd, D. K., and L. V. Boyd, Associated 
Architects : Central Baptist (I^hurch, Wayne, 
Pa., 216, 217 

Bradley, Will; Piano, 146 
Brewerton tN Shepherd: ” Foxwold,” South- 
bourne, Eng., 131 

Brigham, Charles : Rogers Memorial Church, 
Fairhaven, Mass., 10, 119, 130, 226, 227; 
Parsonage, 10, 227 

Brite & Bacon: New Haven Savings Bank, 
New Haven, Conn., 67 

Brunfaut, J.; Residence, Brussells, Belgium, 

304 

Bitrne-jones, Sir Edward: Amory Memorial 
Window, Church ot Our Saviour, Long- 
wood, Mass., T97 

Burnet, John ].: Elder Idbrary, Govan, 
N.B., 132 

Burnham, D. H., Co.: Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, 111 ., 65 
Butler, J. Dixon : Southwark Police Court, 
London, Eng., 144 

Butler, Rodman vN Oliver: Perkins Memo¬ 
rial Chapel, (Concord, N.II., 203 
Cairns, Hugh, Sculptor: Galilee Porch, 
Trinity Church, Boston, Mass., 194 
Capronnier, Albert I).-C.. Military Church, 
Beverloo, Belgium, 144 
Caroe, W. D.: St. Michael’s Church, Pal- 
monfon, Eng., n 

Carr6re & Hastings; First National Bank, 
Paterson, N J.,94; Competitive Design for 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., Plates lll-\'; Competitive Design 
for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, N V., 290-292; Central Con¬ 
gregational Church, Providence, R.I., 246, 
247; Methoilist Church and Parsonage, 
St. Augustine, h'la., 248; lYcsbyterian Me¬ 
morial Church, St. Avigustine, P'la.. 237: 
First Church of Christ, Scientist. New 
Vork, N.Y., 16O. 254. 255; Riverside 

Branch, New Vork Public Library, New 
York, N.V.. 120 

Casey, Edward lV‘arce, and A. Durant 
Sneden: St. Andrew’s Church. Brewster, 
N.Y., 272 

Chandler, Joseph Everett: House, Chestnut 
Hill, Newton, Mass., 10 
Chedanne, M.: Detail of the Elysee Palace 
Hotel, Paris, France, IS . 

Chittenden, A. W.: House, Detroit, Mich., 

Clarke%\. P., Jr.; House, Washington, D.C., 

143 


TO AUTHOR 

Clarke & Howe: Portsmouth Savings Bank, 
Portsmouth, N.H.. 74, 75 
Codman, Ogden; House, Roslyn, L.I., 131 
Comes, John T.; St. Jerome’s Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Parochial Groii'f), Charleroi, Pa , 257 
Cooper,T. Edwin, and S. H. Russell: Town 
Hall and l.aw Courts, Hull, Eng., 303 
Cope & Stewardson: Rockefeller Hall, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., 314; St. Mark's Church 
(Rood Screen), Philadelphia, Pa., 195; St. 
Luke’s Church (Rood Screen), Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., 195; Stafford-Little Hall, 
Princeton, N.J., 154 

Corbett Pell: .Xcccpted Design for the 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Mcl., 142 
Craig, j. J., and J. A. Schweinfurth : Primary 
School. Boston, Mass., 179 
Cram, Goodhue (S: Ferguson: Proposed 
Church, Parish House and Rectory for All 
Saints Parl.^h, Brookline, Mass., 283; St. 
Paul’s Churcli (Ambulatory Screen), Chi¬ 
cago. Ill., 188; (.Altar and Reredos), 282; 
(Figure SculjUure), 192, 195; Competitive 
I)esigns for the Cathedral of St. John in the 
Wilderness, 1 )enver, Col., 288, 289; Phillips 
Church, Exeter, N.IL, 239: All Saints 
Church (Altar, RcTcdos and Rood Screen) 
|an alteration), Grealneck, L.L, 267; Mor¬ 
tuary Chapel, .Norwood, Mass., 202; St. 
james’ Church (Altar and Reredos), 
Philadelphia, I’a., 192; Calvary Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa., Accepted Design, 234; Pro¬ 
posed Alternative Scheme, 235, 236; Chapel 
lor the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., Plates xll'l-XVl; St. Mary’s Church 
( Figure vSculplure), Walkerville, Ont., 192; 
(Pew Ends). 193; Chapel and Approach 
from the River, U.S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N.Y., 119 

Cram,Goodhue & Ferguson and .Albert Kahn : 

St. Mary’s Church, Walkerville, Ont., 271 
Cram. Wentworth «S: Goodhue: All Saints 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., 268, 269; 
(Altar and Reredos). 193; Church of Our 
Saviour, Middleborough, Mass., 274, 275 
Crowell, W. D.: Successlul Competitive 
Design for the Rotch Traveling Scholarship, 
1905, Plates .X.X.X-.XXXII 
. Cummings, Charles K.: House, Cambridge, 
Mass., 150, 151 

Darrach & Beekman ; The Hill School Chapel, 
l^ottstown, Pa., 208. 209 
D’Ascenzo, Nicola; Cartoon, Window in St. 

john’s Church, Cvnwyd, Pa., 199 
Davis lN Brooks: Colonial Trust Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., 106; Competitive De¬ 
sign for the T'ravelers’ Ins. Co. Building, 
Hartford, Conn., Plates Xl-XLII 
Davis, Seymour, and Paul A. Davis. 3d.: 
Manayuhk National IFank, Manayunk, Pa., 
68 


Day, Clinton: Lelancl Stanford Memorial 
Church, Palo Alto, Cal., 206, 207 
Day, Frank Miles, lA Hrolher: Competitive 
Design tor a Presbyterian Church, Over- 
brook, Pa., 230; Gymnasium of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Pa., 23, 
303 

Deglane, M.: Grand Palais, Exposition ot 
1900, Paris, France, Detail and Hall, 5 
Delano & Aldrich: Competitive Design for 
the Library of Yale University, New Haven. 
Conn., Plates Ll, LII; Competitive Design 
for a Dormitory for Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., Plates XLVi, xi.\'ii 
De Sibour, j. H.: House, New York, N.Y., 
126, 127. Plate XXVI 

Dieltiens, Ernest: Business Building, Antwerj), 
Belgium, 120 

Doll, Charles Fitzroy : Hotel Russell, London, 
Eng., 303 

Donaldson & Meier and McKim. Mead N' 
While; Detroit Slate Savings Bank, Detroit, 
Mich., 95-97 

Dunham, Charles B.: First Baptist Church, 
Arlington, Mass., 219; First Baptist Church] 
Watertown, Mass., 220 
Eames & Young: Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 101; U.S. 
Cubtom House, San Francisco, Cal., 
Plates xxxvm, xxxix 
Eastwood. J. H.: St. Ann’s Cathedral, Leeds, 
Eng. (Entrance), 132; (Altar), 143 
F: 11 is, Harvey: Inglenook (Drawing), 135 
Eschweiler, .Ale.xander C.: St Rose’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Racine, Wis., 266 
Everard & IMck : Lead Bay Window, 160 
Eyre, Wilson: Banking House of C. & H. 
Boric, Philadelphia, Pa., 45; Garden 
(Drawing), 135; House (Drauing), 134 
Field & .Medary : St. John's Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church, Lower Merion, Pa., 276 
Freetllandcr, J. H.: Bachelor Apartment, 
New York, N.Y., 124, 125; Chapels at the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn., 256 
French, D. C., Sculptor: New Front of 
Church of Si. Bartholomew, New York, 
N.Y., 194 

Frost tX" Granger: Church of the Holy Spirit, 
Lake Forest, III., 280; Reid Memorial 
Chapel, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 
Ill., 212 

Gaggiii & Gaggin: Metropolitan Bank, Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa., 76 

Gay & Proctor: Ware Savings Bank, Ware, 
Klass., 50 

Gibson, J. G. S.; Competitive Design for 
Wesleyan Hall, Westminster, London, 
Eng., 180 

Gibson, Robert W.: Merchants and Me¬ 
chanics’ Bank, Scranton, Pa., 108 
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Gilbert, Cass: Festival Hall, St. Louis, Mo,, 
133; Sketch for Finney Memorial Chapel, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 137; Min¬ 
nesota Capitol (Detail), St. Paul, Minn., 
155; Successful Competitive Design (now 
rejected) lor the Wisconsin State Capitol, 
Madison, Wis., 177 

Gilbert, C. H. P.: House, New York, N.Y., 

155 

Gildersleeve, R. C.: Accepted Design for 
McCosh Hall, Princeton, N.J., 179 
Goldie, E.: Hawkesyard Priory Chancel, 
Staffordshire, Eng., 315 
Gomez, M.: Design for a Church, 304 
Goodhue, Bertram G.: Crib Posts, 193; 

Drawing of a Deserted Palace, 136 
Goodhue, Harry E.: Atkinson Memorial 
Window, Church of the Ascension, Boston, 
Mass., 199 

Goujon, M.: Detail of a Business Building, 
Paris, France, 15; Entrance Door, Paris, 
France, 17 

Green & Wicks: Bank of Commerce, 
Buffalo, N.Y., 80; Buffalo Savings Bank, 
Buffalo,N.Y., 61; House, Buffalo, N.Y., 168 
Grey, Elmer : House and Garden (Drawing), 

135 

Guerin, Jules: Drawing of Festival Hall, St. 
Louis, Mo., 133 

Haight, Charles C.: St. Ignatius Episcopal 
Church, New York, N Y., 23, 270; Ac¬ 
cepted Design for the Library of Yale 
University, Nesv Haven, Conn., Plate L 
Hale &’ Morse: Competitive Design for the 
George Washington University, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., Plates LXII-LXIV; Free Public 
Library, Camden, N.j., 314 
Hallowell, George H.: Wentworth Memorial 
Window, Church of Our Saviour, Long- 
wood, Miiss., 197 

Hardman, John: Stained Glass Window 
(Detail), Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y., 197 ; 
Thompson Memorial Window, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., 198 
Hartwell, Richardson Driver: Wakefield 
National Bank, Wakefield, Mass., 39; 
Waltham Savings Bank, Waltham, Mass., 
49 

Hastings, Thomas, Consulting Architect, and 
Elliott Woods: Office Building, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C., 298, 
299, Plates LXV~LXVlli 
Heinigke & Bowen : Stained Glass Windows, 
197, 199 

Herts & Tallant: Accepted Design, Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, N.Y., 316 
Hewitt, G. W. & W. D.: Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 138-140, Plates 
XXXIII-XXXV 

Hill & James: House, Nashua, N.H., Plates 
XXVUI-XXIX 

Hill & Stout: Wetzel Building, New York, 
N.Y., 316 

Hillebrand, E.: St. Jacob’s Church, Peine, 
Germany. 12 

Hiss & Weekes: Thirty-fourth Street Na¬ 
tional Bank. New York, N.Y., 43 
Holmes, Frederick S.: Typical Vault Plans, 
35-37 

Hooker, Philip: Fagade of New York State 
Bank, Albany, N.Y., 64 
Hoppin & Koen: House, New York, N.Y., 
6-8 

Hornbostel, Henry: Drawing of New York 
Bridges, 134; Drawing of a House, 134 
Howard & Cauldwell: House, Newark, N.J., 


302, 314 

Howard, Philip B.: Farm Cottages, Lincoln, 
Mass., II 

Howe, Hoit and Cutler: Independence Av¬ 
enue Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo , 

251 

Howells & Stokes: St. Paul’s Chapel of Co¬ 
lumbia University, New York, N.Y., ii; 
Accepted Design for the Mercantile 
National Bank, New York, N.Y., 79: 
Stock Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 142, 179 

Hunt & Hunt: Houses, New York, N.Y., 
167 

Hunt, R. M.: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
(Entrance Hall), New York, N.Y., 130 

Ingraham, George Hunt: Competitive De¬ 
sign for Churchill House, Providence, R.I., 
Plate XX 

Israels & Harder: Apartment Hotel (Detail), 
New York, N.Y., 154 

Jackson, T. G.: Giggleswick School Chapel 
(Choir Stalls), Giggleswick, Eng., 187 

Janin & Guerineau : Interior of a Caf6, Paris, 
France, 17: Detail of a Baker’s Shop, 
Paris, France, 17 

Jenney, Alexander S.: Modern Lettering, 
173 

Jenney & Mundie: Chicago National Bank, 
Chicago, III., 90, 91; National Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo., 77 

Johnson, R. J.: Choir and Reredos, New¬ 
castle Cathedral, 144; Lady Chapel, 189 

Kahn, Albert, and Cram, Goodhue & Fergu¬ 
son; St. Mary’s Church, Walkerville, Ont., 
271 

Kemp Glass Works: Bigelow Memorial 
Window, Church of the Advent, Boston, 
Mass., 196 

Kiessling, Calvin: Public Library, Colorado 
Springs, Co). (Detail of Entrance), 131 

Kirby, Petit & Green : House, Greenwich, 
Conn., 166; Office Building for the Bush 
Co., Lid., New York, N.Y., 24; Mutual 
Trust Company, Orange, N.J., 44 


KirsHimeyer, I., Sculptor: Figure Sculpture, 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, Ill., 192, 195; 
St. Mary’s Church, Walkerville, Ont., 192; 
Pew Ends, 193; Crib Posts, 193; Altar and 
Reredos, St. Paul’s School Chapel, Con¬ 
cord, N.H., 194 

Kl in, M.: Apartment House (Detail), Par¬ 
is, France, 16 

Lancaster & Rickards: Accepted Design for 
Wesleyan Hall, Westminster, London, 
Eng., 180 

Leger & Gourdain: Projet, 1905 Salon, A 
Paris Department Store, 168 
Lewis, Edwin J., Jr.: AH Souls Church, 
Braintree, Mass., 131, 223; Parish Church, 
Hopedale, Mass., 228 
Long, Birch Burdette: Drawing, 137 
Longfellow, A. W.: Agassiz House, Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., 155 
Lord &. Hewlett: St. Jude’s Church, Blythe- 
bourne, Brooklyn, N.Y., 277-279; Far 
Rockaway Branch, Carnegie Library, New 
York, N.Y., 131; Successful Competitive 
Design for Masonic Temple, N.V., 167 
Lutyens, E.: “Marsh Court,’’ Hampshire, 
Eng., 315 

Lynch, Elliott, & W. H. Orchard: Roman 
Catholic Church and Rectory, Bayshore, 
1..I., 178, 259 

MacClure & Spahr: House, Pittsburg, Pa., 
167 


Machado, E. M. A.: Blake Memorial Chap¬ 
el, Salem, Mass., 200, 20J 
MacLaren,T.: Christ Church, Canon City, 
Col., 119, 273 

Maginnis, Walsh &: Sullivan: St. Leo’s Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church, Leominster, Mass., 
264, 265; Church ot St. Thomas, Los 
Angeles, Cal., 302; Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Northampton, Mass., 258; St. 
Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, W'hit- 
inSville, Mass., 260, 261 
Magonigle, H. Van B.: Studio Building, New 
York, N.Y., ii 

Manning Brothers, Consulting Landscape 
Architects; Parker & Thomas, Architects ; 
Accepted Design for the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., Plates l, it 
Mann, MacNeilie & Lindeberg ; House, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., 143 

Marsh & Peter: House, Washington, D.C., 
178; Union Trust & Storage Company, 
Washington, D.C., 100 
Martiny, Plubp, Sculptor: .New Front of 
Church of St. Bartholomew, New York, 
N.Y., 194 

Matear «S: Simon: Holy Trinity Church, 
Southport, Eng., 22 

Mauran, Russell & Garden and Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge: St. Louis Union 'I rust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 58, 59 
Maxwell, Edward & W. S.: Westmount 
Branch of the Bank of Montreal, Montreal, 
P.Q.,42; Westmount Branch ot the Royal 
Bank ot Canada, Montreal, P.Q., 107 
McCall, C. W.: House, Oakland, Cal., 143 
McKim, Mead & White and Donaldson & 
Meier: Detroit State Savings Bank, Detroit, 
Mich., 95-97 

McKim, Mead & White and Taylor, Hogle 
& Davis: Bank of Montreal, Montreal, 
P.Q., 52, 53 

McKim, Mead & White: Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York, N.Y., 102 ; Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, New York, N.Y., 82, 83; 
New Front of Church of St. Bartholomew, 
New York, N.Y., 194; Carnegie Branch 
Library, New York, N.Y., 167; Addition 
to the Harvard Club, New York, N.V., 
120; Lettering, Harvard Architectural 
Building, Cambridge, Mass., 173; Tiffany 
Building, New York, N.Y., 179; Gorham 
Building, New York, N.Y., 179; House, 
Manchester, Mass, 119; High School, 
Naugatuck, C /nn., 117, Plates xxi-xxilt 
Messel, Prof. Alfred: 'I’he Wertheim Dry- 
goods Store, Berlin, Germany, 304 
Moore, 'Temple: Church of St. Magnus, 
Bessingby, York, Eng., 191 
Mora, Domingo, Sculptor: Lectern, Church 
of the Advent, Boston, Mass., 193; Altar 
and Reredos, All Saints Churcti, Dor¬ 
chester, Mass., 193; Galilee Porch, Trinity 
Church, Boston, Mass., 194; Niche and 
Rood Screen, St. Paul’s School Chapel, 
Concord, N.H., 195 

Morice, G.: Apartment House (Detail), 
Paris, France, 14 

Morris, Benjamin Wisiar, Jr.: Building for 
the iLCtna Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn., 174, 
175, Plates Liv-Lvi;'rhe “79” Dormitory, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J., 116, 
Plates XVII-XIX; Competitive Design tor 
the Travelers’ Ins. Company Building, 
Hartford, Conn., 155; Competitive Design 
for a Dormitory lor Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., Plates XLViii, XLtx 
Muller, Martin C. • Premiated Design tor 
the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md., 
142 

Miilliken, H. B.: Apartment House, New 
York, N.Y., 24 

Mundie, William B.: McKinley School, 
Chicago, III., 168; Teachers’ College, 
Chicago, Ill., 180 

N^not, M.; Sorbonne, Paris, France, i, 2; 
Offices and Apartment House, Paris, 
France, 2 

Newman 6c Harris: Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., 46, 47 


Newman, Winton, & H. V. Ashley: Design 
for Free Library, Whitehaven, Eng., 144 
Newton, George F.: North Presbyterian 
Church, Butlalo, N.Y., 238; Congrega¬ 
tional Church, Newton Highlands, Mass., 
238; First Congregational Church, Welles¬ 
ley Hills, Mass., 242 

Niven & Wigglesworth: Courier Building, 
Dundee, Scotland, 156 
Noel & Fournez: Detail of Hotel de St. 

Gobaire, Paris, France, 14 
O’Connor, A., Sculptor: New Front of 
Church ot St. Bariholomew, New York, 
N.Y., 194 

Olmsted Brothers (Landscape Architects) : 
House, Radnor, Pa. (Peabody & Stearns, 
Architects), 176 

Palmer & Hornbostel: Proposed Facade 
for Biirger-Brau, New York, N.Y., Plate 
Llll; Carnegie Technical Schools (Admin¬ 
istrative Group and Bird’s-eye View), 
Pittsburg, Pa., 118 

Parish & Schroeder: Christ Church and 
Babcock Memorial, New York, N.Y., 233; 
Competitive Design for McCosh Hall, 
Princeton, N.J., 179; Murray-Dodge Hall, 
Princeton, N.J., 154 

Parker & Thomas : International Trust Com¬ 
pany of Maryland, Baltimore, Md., 57; 
Unsuccessful Competitive Design lor the 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass., 
Plates xxxvj, xxxvtt; House, Hamilton, 
Mass., 128; Manning Bros., Consulting 
Landscape Architects, Accepted Competi¬ 
tive Design for the Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, Baltimore, Md., Plates t, ll 
Pascal, M.: National Library, Paris, France, 
3 

Peabody & Stearns: House, Radnor, Pa., 
176; Institution for Savings, Roxbury, 
Mass., 103 

Pearson, J. L.: Cathedral (Chancel Screen), 
Bristol, Eng., 303 

Phillips, John H., Jr.: Castle St. Angelo 
(Drawing), 136 

Pilcher & Tachau: Louisville Free Public 
Library, Louisville, Ky., Plates LViit-LXl 
Pissis, Albert: Hibernia Savings and Loan 
Society, San Trancisco. Cal., 48,49; Mer¬ 
cantile 'Trust Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., 72, 73 

Post, George B.: College of the City of New 
York, New York, N.Y., 305-312; Exterior 
and Interior Details, Plates Lxi.x-l.xxvi 
Post, George B., & Sons : Successful Com¬ 
petitive Design lor the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 93; Building 
for the Mutual Benefit Lite Ins. Company, 
Newark, N.J., Plates tx-xit; Bank 01 
Pittsburg, Pa., 105 ; Competitive Design for 
Carnegie'Technical Schools, Administrative 
Building, Pittsburg, Pa., 24 
Pratt, Bela Lyon, Sculptor: Effigies; St. 
Paul s School Chapel, Concord, N.H., 195 ; 
First Church of Boston, Mass., 192; St. 
Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, Me., 192 
Price & McLanahan; Preliminary Study for 
the National Mechanics’ Bank, Baltimore, 
Md., 69 

Purdon 6c Little: Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass., 224, 225 
Purdon, James: House, W’estwood, Mass., 
178 

Randall, T. Henry; House, Cedarhurst, L.I., 
166 

Reay, S. S., and T. B. Silcock: Winsley 
House, Wilts, Eng., 23 

Reynolds, Marcus 'T.: National Savings 
Bank, Albany, N.Y.,70; Interior remodelled. 
New York State Bank, Albany, N.Y., 64 
Richardson, H. H.: Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mass., 194 

Riley, W. E.: \'auxhall Fire Brigade Station, 
London, Eng., 132 

Rives, M.: House, Paris, France, 3 ; 'I heater 
in the Automobile Club, Paris, France, 4 
Robertson 6c Potter: New York Savings 
Bank, New York, N.Y., 66; House, Lenox, 
Mass., 315 

Robertson, R. H.: St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York, N.Y., 118 
Robinson, L. W., 61 : C. H. Blackall: First 
Baptist Church, New Haven, Conn., 178, 
218 

Root 6c Siemens : Apartment House, Kansas 
City, Mo., 316 

Russell, Andrew : Pianos, 149 
Russell, S. H., and T. Edwin Cooper: Town 
Hal) and Law Courts, Hull, Eng., 303 
Rutan 6c Russell; Chartiers 'Trust Company, 
McKee’s Rocks, Pa., 50 
Schmalz, O., and P. 'Tholmer: Royal Law 
Courts, Berlin, Germany, 168 
.Schweinfurth, Charles F.: 'Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 286; Florence Harkness 
Memorial Chapel, Lake Forest, Ill., 204 
Schweinfurth, J. A. : House, Boston, Mass., 
162; Pierce Primary School, Brookline, 
Mass., 166 

Schweinfurth, J. A., 6c J. J. Craig: Primary 
School, Boston, Mass., 179 
Scott, G. Gilbert, and G. F. Bodley: Proposed 
Liverpool Cathedral, Liverpool, Eng., 22, 
Plates XXIV, XXV 

Seeler, Edgar V.: First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 221; Third Church of 
the Covenanters, Philadelphia, Pa., 155,249 
Shepley, Rutan 6c Coolidge: Old Colony 
'Trust Company, Temple Place Branch, 
Boston, Mass., 40, 41; Galilee Porch of 


I’rinity Church, Boston, Mass., 194; First 
National Bank, Malden, Mass., 44; First 
Church of Newton, Mass,, 240, 241; 
Chapel for Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., 205; Congregational Church, Whit- 
ins ville, M ass., 243 

Shepley, Rutan 6t Coolidge and Mauran, 
Russell & Garden : St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 58, 59 

Silcock, 'T. B., and S. S. Reay: Winsley 
House, Wilts, Eng., 23 

Sinell, M.: Entrance Door of an Apartment 
House, Paris, France, 14 

Smedley, Walter: Charter National Bank, 
Media, Pa., 78 ; Northern National Bank, 
Philadelphia. Pa., 59; West Philadelphia 
Title and 'Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 78 

Smith, Livingston : Frieze in the Grill Room 
of the Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity House, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 152; Drawings lor Furniture, George 
B. Post, Architect, College of the City of 
New York, 309 

Sneden, A. Durant, and Edward Pearce 
Casey: St. Andrew’s Church, Brewster, 
N.Y., 272 

Sperry, York & Sawyer: Mercantile Trust 
and Deposit Company (Plan), Baltimore, 
Md., 31; Provident Savings Bank, Balti¬ 
more, Md., 81; Interior for T}pical Plan 
for Bank. 31 

Stoughton 66 Stoughton: Manhattan Con¬ 
gregational Church, New York, N.Y., 245 

Sturgis. R. Clipston : Drawing, 137 

Tallmadge, 1 homas E.: European Sketches, 
164 

'Taylor, Hogle & Davis and McKim, Mead 
66 White: Bank of Montreal, Montreal, 


P-Q-. 52. 53 

Taylor, James Knox: U.S. Post-office and 
Court-house, Charlottesville, Va., Plates 
Vl-Vltl ; U.S. Post-office, Lawrence, Mass., 
1 66 

Tholmer, P., and O. Schmalz: Royal I^w 
Courts, Berlin, Germany, 168 
Tracy 66 Swaitwout: Cathedral of St. John 
in the Wilderness, Denver, Col., 24, 287 
Trumbauer, Horace; Chapel of St. Catha¬ 
rine, Spring Lake, N.J., 262, 263; Widener 
Industrial 'Training School, Philadelphia, 


Bii-, 315 

Tubby, William B., 66 Bro.: Carroll Park 
Branch, Carnegie Library, New’ Y'ork, N.Y., 


142 

Van Boglem, Maitre Loys : Church of Brou, 
Savoy, France,121-123 
V^aughan, Henry: Altar and Reredos, St. 
Paul’s School Chapel, Concord, N.H., 
194; Interior and Detail, 195; Groton 
School Chapel, Groton, Mass., 210, 211; 
High School, Methuen, Mass., 118; Organ 
Case, Chapel of the Incarnation, New 
York, N.V., 191 

Verity. Frank: Interior of the Scala 'Thea¬ 
ter, London, Eng., 302 
W’^allis, Frank E.: Edw'd. Clark Club, Eliza¬ 
beth, N.J., 316; .North Avenue Presbyte¬ 
rian Church, New Rochelle, N.Y., 232; 
First United Presbyterian Church, New 
York. N.Y., 229 

Warren, Smith 66 Biscoe: New Church The¬ 
ological School Chapel, Cambridge, Mass., 
250; City Hall, Concord, N.H., 10; 
Church of the Epiphany, Winchester, 
Mass., 284, 285 

Warren, Wetmore 66 Morgan : House, New 
York, N.Y., 155 

Whail, Christopher W.: Detail from a Win¬ 
dow ot Gloucester Cathedral, Gloucester, 

• ^99 _ . . ^ . 

White, Benjamin V.: Competitive Design 
for Central Presbyterian Church, Summit, 
-N.J., 231 

Whitfield 66 King: Carnegie Library for 
'Tufts College, Medford, Mass., Plate LVll 
Wilson, Frederick: Cartoon, Window in 
Christ Church, Rochester, .N.Y., 197 
W'ilson, H.: St. Bartholomew’s Church 
(Chancel), Brighton, Eng., 187 
Winslow 66 Bigelow: Houses, Canton, Mass., 
112, 154; Chestnut Hill, Mass., in, 113; 
Hamilton, Mass., 110,115; Lenox, Mass., 
112; Middletown, R.I., 112; Prides Cross¬ 
ing, Mass., 110-112; Readville, Mass., 109, 
III, 114; Wenham, Mass., 109, 113 
Wood, Donn 66 Deming: Bank for Burke 66 
Herbert, Ale.xandria, Va., 69 
Wood, Edgar: Clergy House, .Mmondbury, 
Eng., 156; First Church ot Christ, Scientist, 
Manchester, Eng., 12; Wesleyan Church 
and Schools, Middleion, Eng., 156 
Woods, Ellioit; 'Thomas Hastings, Consult¬ 
ing Architect: Office Building for House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C., 
298, 299, Plates Lxv-L.xvitl 
Worthington, 'Thomas and P. S.: “Wood- 
garth,” Cheshire, Eng., 23 
Y'ork 66 Sawyer: National Commercial Bank, 
Albany. NTYY, 54-56; Franklin Savings 
Bank, New Y’ork, N.Y.,62, 63; Rochester 
Trust 66 Safe Deposit Company, Rochester, 
N.YY, 92; American Security 66 Trust Com¬ 
pany, Washington, D.C., 86-88; Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D.C., 84, 85, 
88; First National Bank, Wellsville, N.Y., 
89; Suggestions (plans and section) for a 
safe deposit arrangement in basement, 30 
Y'ork 66 Sawyer and ). E. Sperry: Provident 
Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md., 81 
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Modern French Detail 

In Two Parts: Part I 


By Jean Schopfer 



T he function of architecture is to build houses and edifices 
according to the needs of a people. If houses and 
edifices answer exactly to the wants they are called on 
to satisfy, and by that I mean artistic aspirations, as well as 
material needs; if a dwelling is built exactly for the climate in 
which it is situated, with the best and most practical materials; 
if the people of our 
period find therein the 
comfort that is neces¬ 
sary to modern life, 
and at the same time 
the artistic satisfaction 
that comes from a 
happy arrangement of 
the rooms, from an 
ingenious combination 
of artistic lines, a re¬ 
fined treatment of de¬ 
tail, and, on the fagades, 
a harmonious sense of 
proportion between 
masses and voids, and 
finally an exact bal¬ 
ance in symmetry 
which must not be 
forgotton and pictur¬ 
esqueness that keeps 
its rights — if a dwel¬ 
ling is all this, it is 
architecturally all it 
ought to be and we 
possess a masterpiece. 

Unfortunately modern 
architecture rarely 
gives us such joys. 

Modern architecture 
struggles between two 
equally strong tenden¬ 
cies: — one is the ten¬ 
dency to remain faith¬ 
ful to the traditions of 
the past, the desire to 
maintain its noble and 
beautiful forms of art; 
the other tendency is 
modern, and for new 
needs, seeking new ma¬ 
terials and new forms 

of art. FIG. 1. FACADE OF THE SORBONNE, PARIS. 

Dragged first one 

way and then another, architecture groans in spirit. It cannot 
resign itself to lose the admirable inheritance that centuries have 
transmitted to it. It would wish to perpetuate the forms into 
which the Greeks put so much wisdom and so much taste, 
the classical orders, the Roman decoration and the Latin under¬ 
standing of sumptuous monuments and majestic arrangement; 
the well-ordered and refined fancy that the Renaissance intro¬ 


duced into the treatment of antique themes, the grand symmetries 
dear to the century of Louis XIV., the undulating and ingenious 
gracefulness of the Louis XV. style, and the still purer grace 
with which Gabriel, under Louis XVI. decorated the palaces of 
the Place de la Concorde. And on the other hand necessity 
dictates imperiously strict orders: “Thou shalt not build a 

Greek temple into 
which only the priests 
are admitted, but a 
church open to thou¬ 
sands. Thou shalt not 
build a luxurious habi¬ 
tation with small rooms 
opening on to a court 
adorned with flowers 
and rare statues for the 
dwelling of a refined 
patrician dreamer, but 
a large house of five 
or twenty stories high, 
where hundreds of 
busy men will work 
hard all day long, har¬ 
assed by the necessity 
of earning their liveli¬ 
hood.” 

For these new ne¬ 
cessities there are also 
new materials. Form¬ 
erly one built with 
wood, with stone, with 
bricks and mortar. 
Now we have at our 
disposal a new material 
so marvelous that, had 
it been known twenty 
centuries earlier, 
neither Greek temples 
nor Gothic cathedrals 
would have been built. 
It is steel, so supple, 
yet so rigid and pow¬ 
erful. Thanks to it, we 
need not trouble any 
more about oblique 
thrusts, piers and but¬ 
tresses, wide and diffi¬ 
cult vaults. And again, 
M. N^NOT, ARCHITECT. here is a discovery, 
made yesterday, that 
will perhaps, with strong wires and cement, bring the reign of 
steel to an end. So we must work with the new means that 
Science has placed at our disposal, put aside useless colonnades, 
pediments, consoles and pilasters — all the inheritance of dead 
and past styles. We must create out of new materials works 
full of youth and beauty, seek for these new needs of modern 
men, new forms that will be as nearly perfect, though completely 
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FIG. 2. GRAND STAIRCASE IN THE SORBONNE, PARIS. 


M. N^NOT, ARCHITECT. 


it is laid on a facade, 
on a monument, but it 
is not one with it; it is 
no longer, as formerly, 
in Gothic architecture 
for example, the ex¬ 
pression, the flower so 
to say, of the different 
members of the edifice ; 
it is something added 
on, that might or might 
not be. It is only a 
decoration intended to 
hide the structure and 
often the material of 
which it is built. The 
independent life of the 
detail began with the 
Italian Renaissance 
when it became the 
fashion to decorate fa¬ 
cades with pediments 
broken or not, with 
colonnades and pilas¬ 
ters each of which had 
played a constructive 
part in antique styles, 
but became afterwards 
merely decorative. In 
our lime, detail is, in 
France at least, often 
treated with infinite 
taste, delicacy and in¬ 
genuity. But it has not 
yet been possible to 


different, as were the Greek temples for the 
contemporaries of Pericles. 

True architecture cannot be otherwise than 
modern, for the necessity of economy is above 
all others. An architect who would refuse to 
employ steel might as well close his office, and 
yet, on the other hand, architecture cannot de¬ 
cide to break with tradition. Thus we are un¬ 
settled and hesitating; it is a state of things that 
has a certain charm and originality, but it has 
not permitted the creation of any work strong 
and durable of which we can say, “ This belongs 
to us and to no one else.’’ 

One might suppose that architecture, having 
declined and being incapable of producing any 
work of broad conception and of powerful exe¬ 
cution, might redeem itself in detail, but on 
examining facts we are not justified in coming 
to that conclusion. As we shall see by the 
collection of photographs that are herewith 
shown, detail in French modern architecture is 
what has clung the longest to tradition. It is 
in the detail, in the decoration, that the influ¬ 
ences of the past are the most visible, and that 
we find the forms dear to classical styles. 

It is easy to understand, if one reflects, that 
an architect is almost always master of his de¬ 
tail, whereas he is rarely so of the structure or 
of the plan followed. If it is an apartment 
house he is building, it must have several stories 
all alike, steel trusses, and nearly symmetrical 
bays; but he remains the master of the deco¬ 
ration of fagade and of interior. It is well to 
note immediately and to mention once for all 
that this discord between the structure and the 
decoration is precisely the great defect of mod¬ 
ern architecture. In our time the decoration, 
the detail, is quite independent of the structure; 



FIG. 3. OFFICES AND APARTMENT HOUSE, PARIS. M. N^NOT, ARCHITECT. 
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FIG. 4. NATIONAL LIBRARY, PARIS. M. PASCAL, ARCHITECT. 
M. BARRJAS, SCULPTOR. 


FIG. 5. PRIVATE HOUSE, RUE VILLARET-JOYEUSE, PARIS. 
M. RIVES, ARCHITECT. 



ENTRANCE,^OFHCES^AND^AMRTMENT HOUSE, PARIS, 


realize that final harmony between detail and structure that is 
the end and goal of all good architecture. The teaching of the 
Ecole des BeatiX'Arts has at least given contemporary architects 
the wish not to neglect detail, and has taught them to combine 
with elegance a series of columns and pilasters, of pediments and 
frames on a fagade, and to decorate the interior of an edifice with 
taste and measure. As will be seen in the accompanying illus¬ 
trations, our architects always produce variations on classical 
themes; it has been difficult to find even a few details free from 
antique influence. Will these last show a new direction in which 
the decoration of the twentieth century will follow? It would be 
rash to affirm it. I believe that antique styles will still have a 
long life on our fagades and in the interior of our dwellings. 

We shall now see in what manner the best of our contempo¬ 
rary French architects treat and even renew classical models. 
We shall see also the most recent development of taste in 
modern architecture, and towards what styles it inclines at the 
present time. It will be necessary to be very brief in commenting 
on the illustrations here shown, which, for the most part, show 
very plainly what they have to say. 

In the first instance here are works of Nenot, Grand Prix de 
Rome, architect of the Sorbonne, and one of the most illustrious 
of contemporary architects. Figure i gives^ the disposition of 
the fagade of the Sorbonne on the rue des Ecoles, The bays of 
the ground floor are perfectly simple and of excellent construc¬ 
tion. Flere one remarks at once one of the best and chief 
characteristics, as well as the oldest, of the French school, 
namely, its marvellous understanding of building in stone. 
Above is an ordinance of the colossal style we owe to Palladio, 
where the columns, instead of being of the height of one story, 
embrace two or three stories. M. Nenot, by clever trickery, 
has concealed the two stories, so that, looked at from the exte- 
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FIG. 7. THEATRE IN THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB, PARIS. M. RIVES, ARCHITECT. 


FIG. 8. THEATRE IN THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB, PARIS. S\. RIVES, ARCHITECT. 



rior, this fagade seems to pre¬ 
sent a very lofty first story, 
surmounted by an attic in 
the style dear to the second 
French Renaissance. The 
fagade is very soberly decor¬ 
ated; the tympanums alone 
have a sculptured decoration 
in high relief, and a few statues 
surmount the capitals of the 
columns. 

In the interior of the Sor- 
bonne there is a double stair¬ 
case (Fig. 2) that leads from 
the grand hall to the first floor. 
As it is seen, there is here 
again a harmonious dispo¬ 
sition of columns, of which 
we can praise the happy pro¬ 
portions, as well as those of 
the entablature that they sup¬ 
port. Figures 3 and 6 show 
an apartment house, also by 
M. Nenot. So, after the hand¬ 
some palace, we come to the 
simple house. We find here 
the same qualities in the way 
of arranging a fagade, the 
same classical soberness in 
the choice and arrangement 
of detail. This house is situ¬ 
ated at the corner of a new 
street, the rue Pillet- Willy and 
off la rue Lafitte, One well 
remarks the disposition of the 
embossed stones at the angles 



FIG. 9 . AN INSIDE DOOR, L’OPERA COMIQUE, PARIS 
M. BERNIER, ARCHITECT. 


and between the bays, also 
the classical framing of the 
windows, and especially the 
studied composition of the en¬ 
trance door. The columns 
that support the entablature 
of the door are built in rows 
of freestones in relief, accord¬ 
ing to the method of Philibert 
derOrme,who employed it for 
the first time in the sixteenth 
century, while building the 
Tuileries, and called it “The 
French Order.” These are 
excellent examples of the way 
in which P^rench contempor¬ 
aneous architecture treats and 
renews classical themes for 
the benefits of modern build¬ 
ings, and every architect will 
recognize the refinement of 
M. Nenot’s compositions. 

The new buildings of the 
Btbliotheque Nationale are of 
the same order and of the 
same value. They are due 
to M. Pascal, the well-known 
member of the Institute. We 
give only one detail here (Fig. 
4), showing the clock that is 
placed at the angle of two 
streets. This part of the Na¬ 
tional Library gives us an 
excellent example of how a 
building situated at the 
angle of two narrow streets 
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should be treat- 
ed. On the 
ground floor the 
angle is cut and 
a plate with an 
inscription is let 
into the wall. 
On thefirststory 
appears a dec¬ 
orative clock, 
showing the 
flight of hours 
above the figure 
of a woman ab¬ 
sorbed in read¬ 
ing. The subject 
is well chosen 
and is treated 
gracefully, with 
a shade of ele¬ 
gance and dis¬ 
tinction that 
seems to me to 
be the most . 
positive charac¬ 
teristic of the 
present French 
School in its 
worthiest repre- 






FIG. 10. A 


DETAIL IN THE GRAND PALAIS, EXPOSITION OF 
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treme richness, 
and the vaulting 
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1900. 


M. DEGLANE, ARCHITECT. 


vedly in this hall 

. .. • is the inlayinp' 

ives. ne may remark also in the same photograph the white stone nf in i r pillars of 
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I mention it with the pre 
ceding works because i 
offers us the same charac 
ter of soberness in decora¬ 
tion and of careful and 
elegant composition. It is 
certainly the happiest way 
to treat the Louis XVI. 
style that has become again 
the fashion. I think one 
should rejoice at this fash¬ 
ion, for it brings us back 
to the research of elegance 
and the happy proportion 
01 lines; it demands a cer- 
tarn soberness of treatment 
and at the same time allows 
“e most refined detail, 
the composition of the 
windows of the first story 
if “s to me to be particu- 
r y worthy of praise, 
we have one of the 
works of M. Rives, let us 
f ow at once how he has 
anderstood the decoration 
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FIG. 


HALL ON L’AVENUE D’ANTIN, EXPOSITION OF 1900. 
M. DEGLANE, ARCHITECT. 


mented the friezes of their 
temples with shields of gilt 
bronze, and the details of 
the frieze of the Parthe¬ 
non were gilt. For many 
centuries no one dared to 
mingle bronze and gold 
with marble and white 
stone. The hall of the 
Grand Palais has united 
them again and I should 
think that all the visitors 
who have walked through it 
will remember with pleas¬ 
ure the dark and sombre 
coloring of the marble, and 
the brightness of the gold 
amid all the whiteness of 
the stone. I am sure that 
this work of M. Deglane 
has proven to be one of the 
most interesting works of 
modern French architect¬ 
ure to the many young 
American students in Paris. 

To bring another ex¬ 
ample of metal on stone 
or on marble, here is a 
door in the interior of the 
Opera Comiqiie due to M. 
Bernier (Fig. 9). Here 
we have a frame of marble 
wrapped in leaves of gilt 
bronze; here again the 
polychrome effect is very 
satisfying. Above this 
door is also a crown work 
of decorative sculpture in 
high relief representing 
the figure of “ Music.” 
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Facade. Main Stair IIaei.. 


HOUSE FOR MR. J. F. D. LANIER, 

123 East Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. 

HOPPIN & KOEN, ARCHITECTS. 
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V 






A BATHROOM. 

HOPPIN & KOEN, ARCHITECTS. 


SECOND STORY HALL. 


EAST SIDE OF MAIN STAIR HALL. 
^USE FOR MR. J. F. D, LANIER, NEW YORK. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


HOUSE FOR MR. J. F. D. LANIER, NEW YORK. 


HOPPIN & KOEN, ARCHITECTS. 
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PLATES 


Plates I.-II. — Accepted Competitive Design for the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. — Parker Thomas, Architects; Manning 
Brothers, Consulting Landscape Architects, Boston, Mass. 

Plates III.-V. — Competitive Design for the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md.— Carr ere ^ Hastings, Architects, Hew York, N. T. 

Plates VI.-VIII. — United States Post-office and Court PIouse, 
Charlottesville, Va. — James Knox I'aylor, Architect, Washington, 
D. C. 


T is perhaps not generally known in this country that with 
the erection of the great Assuan dam across the Nile in 
Egypt, the remaining portions of some of the old temples 
oil the Island of Philas were partly submerged. It was foreseen 
when the dam was designed that the floors would be under 
water, but precautions were taken by the Egyptian go-vernment 
to do the least possible amount of harm to these historic ruins. 

After two years of this immersion the masonry, which has 
stood perfectly dry for some two thousand years, shows no evi¬ 
dence of decomposition, but the warm color of the stone is now 
washed to a cold gray, and 
the painted surfaces cannot 
much longer retain their 
color. 

It is now proposed to 
raise the height of the dam 
twenty feet. With this in¬ 
crease in the water level the 
Kiosk or Pharaoh's Bed will 
be submerged to the height 
ofthecapitalsof the columns, 
the colonnades lying south 
of the central group of build¬ 
ings will be completely cov¬ 
ered and even the doorway 
between the towers of the 
southern pylon will be 
closed. In the Hypostyle 
Hall only the capitals of the 
columns and the roof will be 
above water. 

The Egyptian govern¬ 
ment has taken all possible 
precautions against disaster 
to these temples, and has spent large sums of money investi¬ 
gating the action of the water on the ruins. It has issued maps, 
pHns, and many photographs of the buildings and has had 
experts examine the foundations, and, at a large cost, these 
have been thoroughly underpinned and supported. 

Mr. Somers Clarke, in a letter to the London Times sum¬ 
marizes these facts and urges that the same attention which the 
government has given to the foundation be paid the architraves 


and roof slabs, so that the buildings on the island will, in all 
probability, survive for an indefinite period. 

All this is very praiseworthy in a way, and yet it is very like 
locking the stable after the horse has been stolen. Of what 
use will the Egyptian architecture of the past ages be to the 
archaeologist and architect if it is submerged in water? It 
seems to us that the money which the Egyptian government 
has spent and intends spending in the future to keep these 
buildings intact under water might be used to far better advan¬ 
tage in some other way. Since it has been impracticable to 
preserve them entirely from the water of the Nile, it would 
have been better, in our opinion, to have had a complete set of 
measured drawings and photographs made and then abandon 
the temples entirely. 

It is with a feeling of the deepest regret that we learn of the 
passing away of the most imposing and picturesque group of 
buildings of the Ptolemaic period, and one which has always 
afforded inspiration in the quiet majesty of its art. 

O NE of the western architectural papers speaks enthusi¬ 
astically of “ the finest example of metal statuary on 
exhibition west of the Mississippi river.” It represents 
the Goddess of Liberty holding aloft in one hand the American 
flag, in the other a large shield. The statue is made of sheet 
zinc, painted a cream color to give it the likeness of stone. It 
is earnestly hoped that the day is not far distant when such 
things will be impossible, even “west of the Mississippi river.” 

S URELY never before in the history of this country has 
there been gathered together a greater number of men in 
whom the love of American art, and the responsibility for 
its future development, is more clearly marked than in those 
who attended the recent Annual Dinner of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects at Washington. The gathering was not one 
of theorists or dreamers, but rather one of men who have done 
and will do great things for America. 

As guests of the Institute were assembled statesmen, painters, 
sculptors, illustrators, men of letters, presidents of universities, 
churchmen, lawyers, men of affairs, diplomatists—all of them 
in the vanguard of the army of men, which, holding fast to the 
good that has been won, presses on always to the further devel¬ 
opment and betterment of 
the art of this great nation 
and of the world. 

Honored by the pres¬ 
ence of the President of 
the United Stales and many 
members of his cabinet at 
the Dinner, the members of 
the American Institute and 
of the whole architectural 
profession may well realize 
that a new impetus has 
been given to their efforts, 
and a new and stronger 
bond of sympathy and un¬ 
derstanding established be¬ 
tween the rulers of the na¬ 
tion and the men of those 
professions which have for 
their aim the creation of 
things of beauty. 

The occasion could not 
fail to be the strongest of 
inspirations to those who 
were fortunate enough to be present. The feeling of renewed 
strength and promise, born of the knowledge of the real 
power of the army which is struggling for better things in 
architecture and in art, must have come to every guest and 
every host. 

The First Annual Dinner marks an epoch, and its success 
makes certain the continuance of the custom and promises an 
even more widespread influence for good in future years. 
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(FKOM “ THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.’’) 



Rogers Memorial Parsonage, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Charles Hkigham, Architect. 



IIalf-timher IIolse at Chestnut Hill, Newton, Mass. 
josEpii Everett Chandler, Architect. 


(from “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.’’) 


Current Periodicals 

A Review of the Recent American 
And Foreign Architectural Publications 

T he illustrations in The American Architect for Decembers and lO show various 
portions of the very remarkable group of buildings recently constructed by Mr. 
Charles Brigham for the Unitarian Society in I'airhaven, Mass., and fill one with 
admiration for the lavish manner in which money has been expended without stint. 
The opportunity is one which any architect would have coveted, but which few attain. 
To build a church, parish house and parsonage, with apparently no limitations whatever 
as to cost, is rather an unusual experience in architectural practice. The views in the 
former issue of the magazine are of the parsonage alone, an example of adapted half¬ 
timber construction, covered with carving and elaborated to the last degree. The work 
is palatial, opulent, magnificent, the style a very complete example of what may be 
considered fifteenth-century architecture from a strictly American view point. In the 
issue for December lO, the Parish House and some portions of the church are illustrated 
in detail, the former coldly mechanical in its design and over-wrought in composition. 
One of the essential features of Gothic, subtlety of proportion, seems to have been omitted, 
undoubtedly for some very excellent reason. The porch details of tlie church, one of 
which we reproduce, are amazingly elaborate and costly. Here, also, the propoitions 
established during the middle ages as sound and final have been disregarded, and the 
work is evidently a development of Gothic through aggregated detail and the substitution 
of new principles of proportion, relation and composition. The use of lock-faced 
ashlar combined with gorgeous detail of the utmost richness and elaboration, is in 



Rogers .Memorial Church, Fairhaven, ^^ASS. 
Charles Rrigham, Architect. 


(from “the hrickruilder.’’) 



House at Bar Hakdor, Me. Andrews, jAquES & Rantoul, Architects. 



New City Hall, Concord, N. H. Warren, Smith & Biscoe, Architects. 
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(FROM “the URICKBUILDER.”) 


STUDIO BUILDING FOR PICCIRILLI BROTHERS. NEW YORK. 
H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, ARCHITECT. 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 
HOWELLS & STOKES, ARCHITECTS. 


accordance with the established American precedent; whether it is a justifiable 
substitute for the laws held to be conclusive through the entire mediaeval period 
is a matter over which there is an opportunity for a difference of opinion. 

Mr. J. E. Chandler’s half-timber house at Chestnut Hill is another example of 
modern half-timber work, rather notably lacking in the Americanized qualities of the 
Fairhaven parsonage, since in general composition, development, proportion and 
details it holds with remarkable closeness to English standards. 

Messrs. Butler & Rodman’s competitive scheme for the New York Juvenile Asylum 
is couched in more or less Tudor forms, far more successful in the school building 
than in the chapel, which is another example of the use of “Gothic” suggestions 
without a corresponding acceptance of the same principles in composition and 
proportion. 

The country house by Messrs. Hoppin & Koen published December 31 seems 
to us far less successful an example of design than their city house shown on pages 
6, 7, and 8, being in our opinion hard and mechanical and lacking a certain quality 
of inevitableness that is the best justification for new work expressed in ancient forms. 

In T/ie Brickbiiilder for November the series of articles on English Town Halls 
is continued with various illustrations, good, bad, and indifferent. Nearly all the 
plans fall into the second category. Mr. Ponting’s Marlborough Town Hall, and 
that by Mr. Hare for Henley are distinctly in the first category, so far as their exterior 
desif^n is concerned. Messrs. Warren, Smith & Biscoe’s City Hall for Concord, 
N.H., comes in good company in this number and holds its own well as an effective 
piece of design. The use of light and dark materials is particularly successful. 
Mr. Henry Vaughn’s Dormitory for St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., is severely 
scholastic, frank, simple and straightforward. Messrs. Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul’s 
house at Bar Harbor is very delightful in its solidity, its effective massing and its 
clean, blocky detail. Mr. Philip B. Howard s three farm cottages for a gentleman’s 
estate in Lincoln, Mass., are so crisp and effective that we reproduce the photograph 
with much satisfaction. 

A series of articles on “The Village Block” is begun in this number, the first 


(FROM “THE RRICKBUILDER.’') 


ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, EDMONTON. W. D. CAROE, ARCHITECT. 


Tower, St. Agatha’s Church, Birmingham, Eng. 
W. H. Bidlake, Architect. 


FARM COTTAGES, LINCOLN, MASS. 


PHILIP B. HOWARD, ARCHITECT. 


(FROM “the BRICKDUILDER.’’) 
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Modem French Detail 

In Two Parts: Part II 


By Jean Schopfer 


B efore retur^slng to private buildings, let us glance at the 
decorative sculpture that comes to the help of architect¬ 
ure in the treatment of detail. And for that let us pass 
from the Grand Palais to the most recent and monumental 
of Paris bridges, the bridge of Alex¬ 
ander III. Here is, first of all, a view 
(Fig. i) of the pylons at the head of 
the bridge, then the detail (Fig. 3) 
of the decorative sculpture at the 
foot of the pylons, and lastly (Fig. 2 ) 
the detail of the foot of the electrical 
candelabra that light the bridge. The 
sculpture is in white stone, except 
the groups that crown the pylons, 
and they are in gilt bronze ; the can¬ 
delabra are in bronze. Here, as one 
may see, the decoration has been 
made very rich and abundant. On 
the other hand nothing has been 
neglected to insure the most perfect 
execution of the plan that had been 
conceived for the bridge itself. For 
the sculpture, recourse has been had 
to the be<it masters of the French 
School, and every one knows the 
great renown that the French School 
of Sculpture enjoys in our time. Take 
in detail either the relieving figures, 
or the groups that surmount the 
pylons, or those that are on the pil¬ 
lars at' the top of the steps ; or else 
take the statues themselves or the 
purely decorative sculpture — that is 


to say the ornament; everywhere you will find the same 
cleverness, the same science of composition, the same plastic 
sentiment, the same taste for fine, well-balanced masses. 

There is, however, an important restriction to be made. Each 

one of these details, as a detail, is 
admirably treated, but the effect of 
all is not such as one would expect; 
there is a want of proportion be¬ 
tween the effort made and the effect 
obtained. I believe it comes from 
this cause;—that in our time the ar¬ 
chitect and the sculptor live apart; 
each does his work separately and 
does not understand the other; their 
works are not conceived in the same 
spirit or with the same end in view. 
The architect orders his groups and 
his figures, while the .sculptor shuts 
himself up in his studio and pro¬ 
duces what was ordered. In the 
studio the work is superb, but when 
it is in its place there is a feeling 
of surprise and of disappointment. 
It does not produce the expected 
effect, but seems to melt in the air, 
or else it is too large for its sur¬ 
roundings, or too small. Either it 
is crushing or it is insignificant. In 
almost all cases it startles; it is not 
in harmony with the ensemble. The 
architect and the sculptor must work 
together more intimately if we wish 
to see a new epoch of fine decor- 


FIG. 1 . APPROACH TO THE BRIDGE OF ALEXANDER HI. 




FIG. 2. BRIDGE OF ALEXANDER III., A DETAIL. 
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FIG. 3. BRIDGE OF ALEXANDER III., A DETAIL. 
Guild Company. 
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FIG. 4. ENTRANCE DOOR OF AN APARTMENT HOUSE, PARIS. 
M. SINELL, ARCHITECT. 






n 







FIG. 5. DETAIL OF HOTEL DE ST. GOBAIRE, PARIS. 
NOEL & FOURNEZ, ARCHITECTS. 


atiVe sculpture. Formerly, in Greece, and in France of the 
Middle Ages, the same men worked at the building and in 
the decoration of temples and cathedrals. They knew exactl}' 
what place each statue would occupy, at what distance it 


would be seen, how the light would fall on it, the accent it 
should have to give, just the note required in the general 
aspect of the edifice. That is the secret of the perfection of 
detail in the Parthenon and in Notre Dame in Paris. In our 



FIG. 6. ENTRANCE TO AN APARTMENT HOUSE. G. MORICE, ARCHITECT. 








FIG. 7. DETAIL OF AN APARTMENT HOUSE. G. MORICE, ARCHITECT. 
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FIG. II. DETAIL OF A BUSINESS BUILDING. M. GOUJON, ARCHITECT. 


FIG.8. DETAIL OF THE ELYSEE PALACE HOTEL. M. CHEDANNE'aRCHITECT. 

time the works of decorative sculpture are ron j 

seen in a studio or in a museum -Xy X tlXfuZT 
there, and lose all their interest when placed in 

Among our contemporaries I can see only Rodin f,*'- 

to comprehend that decorative work is made Lt ceT^^ f ^ ^ 
and to be in a certain light. Among"tors ‘ ^ 
ceding generation I must name the |reat sculptor r- 
whom Flora, of the pavilion of Flora af / C^'Peaux, of 

Ihe next two plates show us a beautiful door tFisr a \ «,iri 
the frame of a window at the entresol dfip i\/r c-^ 
detail of the Hotel of qt r,.K due to M. Smell, and a 

fFig Tn hnfi r . Gobaire, by Messrs. Noel et Fournez 

(^■e. s). In both of thnse buildings the layers of high s?mS 


»™ror™eB„sfe„tacs„orer. ,, c„e„.„„s.s.c„„s 

Morice, shows a great d^Fe to af ?’ ^abri 

an edifice that ifbu It wi h ? ^'7 ' 

the E ; 2 l'p ace"°H;,'e‘: “« •» foreigner, 

said on Ihe subiect of rw '» "Isat we hae 


t^ETAIL OF A BUSINESS BUILDING. 


M. GOUJON, ARC 
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decoration, without any ref¬ 
erence to architectural lines. 
On the other hand these dec¬ 
orative designs are treated 
with suppleness, with talent, 
and not without taste. How¬ 
ever, it must be allowed that 
the result is far from being 
satisfactory, and we cannot 
recommend the fagades of 
the Elys< 5 e Palace Hotel as 
models of decoration. The 
defect of this work is pre¬ 
cisely in the absence of unity 
between the constructive and 
the decorative parts of the 
edifice; the one is completely 
independejit of the other. 
This decoration, apparently 
so rich, has no deep roots in 
the construction of the build¬ 
ing; it is thrown on to the 
fagades, but it does not har¬ 
monize with the structure of 
the building itself. That is 
the serious defect of modern 
decoration, for, as regards 
the architectural composition, 
it is the work of an architect 
of taste, and we can but praise 
the design, so sober and ele¬ 
gant, of the doors, the win¬ 
dows, and the balconies. 

A business house contain¬ 
ing ofhces (P'igs. lO and 11), 
by M. Ch. Goujon, shows us 
an entrance door and a win- 


FIG. 14. ENTRANCE TO AN APARTMENT HOUSE. 


M. KLEIN, ARCHITECT. 



dowof the entresol with bal¬ 
cony, both of which have 
been very well studied. It is 
a type of house in the busi¬ 
ness quarter that will interest 
American architects, for it is 
built in steel. It is situated 
in the rue Reaumur^ near the 
Exchange, and is built for 
the offices of business men. 
The architect considered it 
necessary to clothe it in stone, 
but by the way in which he 
drew his pillars, and made 
openings all over the fagade, 
our attention is drawn at once 
to the material really em¬ 
ployed to form the structure 
of the house. From this 
point of view this house de¬ 
serves to be considered, so 
we publish a view at the 
angle on the rne du Sen tier 
(Fig. ii). 

Several works of quite 
modern tendencies, in which 
architects have had recourse 
to other materials, such as 
terra-cotta and enamelled 
bricks, cannot fail to be in¬ 
teresting. A house on the 
?'ne Claude-Ckahny due to 
M. Klein, shows us a fagade 
entirely in enamelled baked 
clay. Here we have a poly¬ 
chrome fagade. You will ap¬ 
preciate on the plates (Figs. 
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FIG. 15. AN ENTRANCE DOOR. 


FIG. 16. INTERIOR OF A CAFI 


M. GOUJON, ARCHITECT. 


JANIN & GUERINEAU, ARCHITECTS. 


12, 13, and 14) the intricate design, so sharp and realistic, of 
the thistles that have been adopted as the decorative theme of 
all the fa9ade. Here there is no trace of ancient styles, no imi¬ 
tation of classical themes. The architect wished to produce 
something fresh and new, and, as formerly in Gothic architect¬ 
ure, he sought his in¬ 
spiration in fields and 
forests. It is interest¬ 
ing to point out this 
attempt. We may 
add that the sculpt¬ 
ural part of the decor¬ 
ation is happier than 
the polychrome part, 
which is but moder¬ 
ately successful. The 
entrance door (Fig. 

14) is a superb, free 
composition. As you 
see, we are here very 
far from all anterior 
influence of style. 

■ A door (Fig. 15), 
designed by M. Gou¬ 
jon, shows the good 
results given by what 
is called LArt Nou¬ 
veau when it is em¬ 
ployed with judgment 
and discretion. 

Figure 16 shows 
us the corner of the 
interior of a cafe, de¬ 
signed by Janin & 


Guerineau, and the last illustration is of a portion of the 
facade of a baker’s shop on the rue de Taiiger, by the same 
firm of architects. These two designs show the use of enam¬ 
elled ceramics, treated with great liberty, both in design and in 
color. An exterior treatment of this character forms a brilliant 

spot of color in the 
midst of a row of the 
usual gray fagades 
of Paris houses. 

We have, during 
this short review of 
the work of the 
French architects of 
to-day, brought into 
evidence the most 
characteristic points 
of modern French 
detail. The photo¬ 
graphs that we have 
collected, and now 
show in these pages, 
illustrate in the clear¬ 
est manner what there 
is of interest in the 
work, and what is 
worthy of being re¬ 
tained in the recent 
works of our best ar¬ 
chitects, although the 
subject is one so rich 
in material as to ne¬ 
cessitate the omission 
of many examples de¬ 
serving consideration. 
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THE ENTRANCE FRONT ON JEFFERSON AVENUE. 




ALPHEUS W. CHITTENDEN, ARCHITECT. 






THE RIVER FRONT. 

RESIDENCE FOR J. B. FORD, ESQ., DETROIT MICH. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 

RESIDENCE FOR J. B. FORD, ESQ., DETROIT, MICH. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 

ALPHEUS W. CHITTENDEN, ARCHITECT. 
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THE EHNING ROOM. 


THE LIBRARY. 

RESIDENCE FOR J. B. FORD, ESQ., DETROIT, MICH 


THE RECEPTION ROOM. 

ALPHEUS W. CHITTENDEN, ARCHITECT 
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A n attempt is being made by the London Society of Archi¬ 
tects to settle once for all the old question of the owner- 
L ship of architectural drawings in England. A case has 
just been tried, the present result of which is that a client may 
claim from the architect all the latter’s drawings, specifications, 
sketches and memoranda referring to the building. This 
decision was handed down, not after a full discussion of the 
merits of the case, but by reason of a precedent which the judge 
construed as covering the question. As a matter of fact, the 
case which influenced the decision had to do with the claim of 
a client for the possession of drawings of a building which was 
not erected, but since he had paid for the design he rightly 
claimed something to show for his money. 

The contention of the architect in this question of ownership 
is that the drawings are but a means to an end, as are the 
instruments and drawing boards used in producing them. The 
client contracts for a buildingy not for the means of its erection. 

The likening of the drawings to drafting instruments, how¬ 
ever, is not particularly apt. A layman could build his house 
with the aid of the drawings, whereas he would be quite help¬ 
less if supplied with T-square and triangles. A better simile 
would compare the drawings with the original brief or draft of a 
lawyer for a legal document. He turns over to his client the 
typed form, but keeps for his own protection his first draft of 
its contents. 

There is another side of this question which deserves con¬ 
sideration. In the case of an alteration to an old building it 
seems quite unfair that the owner should be obliged to pay for 
a survey of the work as it stands, in addition to the usual fee for 
the new design. If, when the building was completed, he had 
been supplied with a set of the plans and elevations to keep as 
a record, the new architect would have been saved much unnec¬ 
essary work and the owner the additional expense. Of course, 
there is the claim that such drawings could be secured from the 
original architect, but if the building is an old one, it is quite 
possible that the architect is dead, and the task of finding the 
drawings becomes decidedly arduous. 

It would seem, therefore, that while it is entirely out of all 
reason to compel an architect to give up all his specifications 
snd large scale detail drawings, yet the client is really entitled 
to copies of such drawings as will give him a definite record of 
the sizes of rooms, the location of drains and all the many 
details which he will some day want to know and for which, 
otherwise, he would be put to considerable expense to get. 

In the United States the courts have defined architects’ draw¬ 


ings as “ instruments of service,” and, as such, properly belong¬ 
ing to the architect and not to the client. Nevertheless, in the 
interests of a broader economy, it would seem an excellent 
practice for the architect invariably to supply the owner of a 
building with a record of its dimensions. 

S EVERAL months ago a competition was held in Washing¬ 
ton for the new Police Court Building. Upon opening 
the envelopes containing the names of the authors of the 
various designs, it was found that three of the seventeen com¬ 
petitors had submitted more than one design. The solution 
of the problem which had just been judged most satisfactory 
was found to be one of two designs by the same architect. 

This state of things had not been foreseen by the Commis¬ 
sioners, and there was no information in the program specifying 
the number of designs that would be considered. This circum¬ 
stance, in itself, suggests once more the need for some standard 
form of competition program which will allow of no doubt or 
question as to its meaning. A program of this sort has already 
been given us by the American Institute of Architects. It is 
embodied in the Code of Ethics approved in December, 1900. 
Naturally it was not possible to draw up a competition pro¬ 
gram in blank which would answer for any kind of building 
by the filling in of a few names, but the Institute has given us 
a tabulated list of the topics to be considered in arranging a 
program, with recommendations for a general mode of pro¬ 
cedure. It may be that the fact of the existence of this form 
is not generally known among those who arrange competitions; 
if so, the members of the Institute can surely do much towards 
putting it forward when a program is about to be drawn up. 
It seems quite improbable that a body of laymen would pro¬ 
ceed with a competition without the advice of an expert in 
such matters. 

In the Police Court Competition it was decided to reject all 
the designs submitted, and hold another competition with a 
rearranged program. It is deplorable that such a waste of 
energy and labor should be caused by the Commissioners’ 
failure to entrust the preparation of the original program to men 
fitted by experience for the task. 

Aside from the case under consideration, in which the mis¬ 
understanding was still further increased by the assurance of the 
Inspector of Buildings to several of the competitors that but one 
design from each architect would be considered, there seems to 
be no good reason why the submission of more than one design 
should be considered a breach of professional etiquette. It is 
easily conceivable that a problem of design might be solved 
equally satisfactorily in either of two different ways. It may be 
that by laying more stress on the fulfilment of one of the special 
requirements than on another which is stated in the program 
with equal emphasis, the architect may more fully satisfy the 
needs of the owner. If, then, the competitor be unable to judge 
which of two requirements deserves more consideration, it surely 
cannot be wrong fully to satisfy one and then the other in two 
different designs. 

The purpose of a competition, first and last, is to obtain the 
best design for the work, and with that single aim in mind it 
seems ridiculous to allow such considerations as giving each com¬ 
petitor a numerically equal chance of winning to nullify all the 
work involved in a set of competitive designs, when one of them 
has been found to satisfy all the requirements of the problem. 

T he next issue of the architectural Review, 

for March, will be a special number of eighty-four 
pages of text and illustrations devoted to Banks. It 
will take its place with the previously published special numbers 
on Libraries, Apartment Houses, Stables and Farm Buildings 
and American Country Houses, as a complete and profusely 
illustrated treatise on its subject- 

Mr. Philip Sawyer, of York & Sawyer, Architects, New York 
City, has written an article for the number, dealing with the 
design of buildings for banking institutions. A discussion of 
vault construction by Mr. Frederick S. Holmes, a vault engineer, 
and an article on bank fittings and furniture, by Mr. M. S. Kelley, 
will prove of interest and value to architects and to bankers. 
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Current Periodicals 

A Review of the Recent American 
And Foreign Architectural Publications 

T WO rather interesting examples of modern ecclesiastical 
architecture appear in The Builder for December lO, one 
a little church in Surrey, by Mr. Charles Spooner, the other 
an interior by Mr. Walter J. Tapper. Neither is important in 
point of dimensions, but both are marked by extreme origin¬ 
ality and well-tempered imagination. Another good church, 
by Messrs. Matear & Simon, is published December 24, — an 
example of that profoundly intelligent adaptation of style 
to material that is such a convincing mark of vitality in the 
English. This is frankly a brick structure, and the material 
is used in a most delicate and competent manner. It is in the 
issue for January 7, however, that we find the most notable evi¬ 
dence of the vitality of architecture in 
England; namely, a perspective view of 
the new Liverpool cathedral by Mr. G. 

Gilbert Scott. Hitherto nothing very 
satisfactory has appeared in this connec¬ 
tion. The competition drawings gave 
little idea of the possibilities that were 
yet manifestly inherent in the design. 

We have awaited a more authoritative 
and mature showing of the scheme, and 
the big plate in The Builder is the first 
contribution toward this end. It is diffi¬ 
cult to speak definitively on this most 
remarkable design. It is unmistakably 
a cathedral, an Anglican cathedral and 
a cathedral of the twentieth century. 

The editor of The Builder, who has all 
along been, so far as one can judge, op¬ 
posed to a true church for the diocese of 
Liverpool, calls the design ‘‘ mediaeval.” 

This it is not, whatever else may be its 
failings. To be sure it is couched in the 
terms of that language evolved by Chris¬ 
tianity in England for the purpose of 
expressing itself most fully, but thus far 
no other language has been offered as a 
substitute, and until this remarkable event 
transpires, if it ever does, the fact remains 
that for the Eng¬ 
lish Church there 
is one architectural 
language for the 
expression of re¬ 
ligion and no more 
of any kind what¬ 
ever. Apart from 
this one considera¬ 
tion, there is noth¬ 
ing mediaeval in 
Mr. Scott’s work, 
nor, we believe, 
can the term — 
whether we con¬ 
sider it a reproach 
or not — be ap¬ 
plied here. It is 
no more mediaeval 
than is the English 
language. It shows 
the same modifica¬ 
tions and adapta¬ 
tions that have 
taken place in the 
spoken tongue, 
and is, therefore, 


modern, consistent, inevitable, even colloquial. The ordinary 
lines of the typical Gothic cathedral have been entirely aban¬ 
doned, yet the feeling, so much of it as is important, remains. 
All the low lying, simple masses have disappeared and in place 
has come an elaborately articulated organism dominated by the 
element of verticality that separates it by the diameter of being 
from the typical work of the Middle Ages. We shall await 
with profound interest the publication of yet other views of this, 
which bids fair to be one of the architectural wonders of the time. 

The rest of the material in the gigantic New Year’s number is 
of little importance, much of it being exceptionally bad. Mr. A. 
C. Dickie’s scheme, however, for the treatment of the fagade of 
a railway station in slabs of colored marble is novel, daring and 
exceedingly interesting, and in the same number is also a very 
delightful pen-and-ink drawing of the tower of Luton church. 

To return to the other numbers of this magazine for Decem¬ 
ber, there is in the issue for the 17th, a quiet and serious coun¬ 
try house by Mr. Clyde Young, and in that for the 31st, two 
views of another thoroughly charming example of English 

domestic work by Mr. E. W. Mountford. 

In the Builders' Jourfial and Archi- 
lectural Record for December 28 is a 
very interesting illustrated resume of the 
“ Architectural and Building Events of 
1904,” containing quantities of minute 
illustrations of the most notable work of 
the year, most of which have been shown 
before. Messrs. Russell Sz: Cooper’s 
Grammar Schools for Newcastle on Tyne 
are new and apparently admirable, while 
the scores of little country houses are 
nearly all of them as charming as would 
of necessity be the case. There is little 
else that is notable in this magazine up 
to, and including the issue for January 
II, except the very engaging sketch for 
a house by Mr. Edgar Wood. 

In The Architectural Review {y.ondon) 
for January we find an interesting and 
very timely study of the towers of Can¬ 
terbury Cathedral, with photographs 
showing the lamentable disintegration 
that is now taking place; also a contin¬ 
uation of the papers on Philibert de 
rOrme. Views of a country house by 
Messrs. Thomas and Percy Worthington 
show one of those exquisite creations 
that apparently 
come so easily to 
English architects. 
The house is a gem, 
and so also in a 
harder and more 
formidable way is 
the big mansion by 
Messrs. Silcock & 
Reay. 

In the Canadian 
Architect and 
Builder for De¬ 
cember are several 
elevations of an ex¬ 
ceedingly admir¬ 
able house by 
Messrs. Sproatt & 
Rolph,—as good a 
thing as one could 
find. 

The Brickbuilder 
for January con¬ 
tains a particularly 
well chosen and 
valuable selection 
of examples of 


(KUOM “THE BUILDER,’ 



HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, SOUTHPORT, ENGLAND. 
MATEAR & SIMON, ARCHITECTS. 

(FROM “the builder,” LONDON.) 



THE PROPOSED LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. F. BODLEY AND G. GILBERT SCOTT, ARCHITECTS. 
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(FROM “THE ARCIirTECTHRAL REVIEW,” LONDON.) 


“WOODGARFH,” CHESHIRE, ENGLAND. 
THOS. & P. S. WORTHINGTON, ARCHITECTS. 






WINSLEY HOUSE, WILTS. THE ENTRANCE COURT, 
T. B. SILCOCK AND S. S. REAY, ARCHITECTS. 


(FROM “the AHCHITECTUKAL REVIEW,” LONDON.) 


design in brick and terra-cotta. First among these, unques¬ 
tionably, are two views of the gymnasium for the University 
of Pennsylvania, by Messrs. Frank Miles Day & Brother. This 
building is one of those altogether 
surprising things which fortunately 
sometimes occur. It is rather diffi¬ 
cult nowadays for modern architects 
to handle fifteenth or sixteenth cent¬ 
ury motives with the frankness and 
certainty which marked the builders 
of those times, but here is a case, 
where, without sacrificing anything of 
utility and practicality, the architects 
have produced a structure which is a 
model in scale, composition and design. 

Another fine piece of strong eccle¬ 
siastical work appears in the shape of 
the interior of the Church of St. Ig¬ 
natius in New York, of which Mr. C. 

C. Haight is the architect. The use 
of brick and stone is most satisfactory 
in every way, and the scale is admir¬ 
able. In this same number are many 
types of city houses, —all good, some 
of them brilliantly so. They are the 
work of Messrs. Newman & Harris, 

Edgar V. Seeler, Wilson Eyre, and 
Cope & Stewardson. 

In The American Architect for Janu¬ 


ary 7 are many working diawings of an office building in New 
York by Messrs. Kirby, Petit & Green. We reproduce one of 
these as an almost faultless example of fine proportion and 

consistent design. In the issue for 
January 14 is a great quantity of pho¬ 
tographs of various Italian mantel¬ 
pieces and an interior view of Mr. C. 
C. Haight’s very noble refectory for 
the General Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

Architecture contains, in the Decem¬ 
ber and January issues, an admirable 
presentation of notable contemporary 
work. Mr. George B. Post’s competi¬ 
tive design for the Carnegie Technical 
Schools, in Pittsburg, is illustrated by 
only too few plates. The addition of 
the plans would have added enor¬ 
mously to an intelligent understanding 
of the scheme. That it is powerful, 
logical and comprehensive goes with¬ 
out saying; the masses are well accen¬ 
tuated and the focus is in the logical 
position. The style is a very vigorous 
and modern treatment of Perpendicu¬ 
lar Gothic motives. We reproduce the 
front elevation of the Administration 
Building as an example of the effect 
that may be obtained even though 


(FROM “THE URICKRUILDER.”) 



ST. IGNATIUS EPISCOPAL CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
CHARLES C. HAIGHT, ARCHITECT. 


(FROM “THE BRICKUUILDER.”) 








front view. 


GYMNASIUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FRANK MILES DAY & BROTHER, ARCHITECTS. 


FROM THE FIELD. 
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classical details are 
thrown overboard. 
In the same issue 
is a general view of 
the proposed ca¬ 
thedral for Denver, 
Messrs. Tracy & 
Swartwout being 
the architects. We 
notice with great 
satisfaction that the 
design has bee-n 
entirely recast from 
its original com¬ 
petitive estate, and 
the building gains 
considerably there¬ 
by. The central 
tower we feel to be 
too tall for entirely 


(FROM “ ARCIIlTECTt’KE.”) 



Elevation of Administration Buildino. 

COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, PITTSBURG, PA. 
GEO, B. POST & SONS, ARCHITECTS. 


of excellence. We 
reproduce one of 
these by Mr. H. B. 
Mulliken. It seems 
to us an extremely 
interesting exam¬ 
ple of straightfor¬ 
ward design and 
good accentuation. 

In The Architect¬ 
ural Record for 
January is an arti¬ 
cle by Mr. Elmer 
Grey on Archi¬ 
tecture in Southern 
California,’* illus¬ 
trated by examples 
new and old, show¬ 
ing how powerful 
is the influence on 



(FROM “architecture,”) 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN IN THE WILDERNESS, DENVER, COL. 
TRACY & SWARTWOUT, ARCHITECTS. 


(from “ AKCHITECTURE.”) 



THE LUCERN, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. B. MULLIKEN, ARCHITECT. 


successful propor¬ 
tion, while the wes¬ 
tern towers seem, on 
the other hand, too 
small in scale for 
their position, being 
neither the standard 
western towers, nor 
yet turrets. The 
plan is a very logical 
adaptation of the best 
English precedent, 
old and new. Among 
the other illustrations 
is an elaborate ex¬ 
ample of half-timber 
work in the shape of 
a stable by Mr. G. 

K. Thompson, and 
a simple and severe 
country house by Mr. 

Henry Ives Cobb. A series of pencil sketches of the Oxford 
College by Mr. Herbert Railton are about as beautiful, both 
in subject and treatment, as one could possibly imagine. The 
December number is almost wholly given over to plans and 
views of New York apartment houses, of very varying degrees 


(from “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 



OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE BUSH CO., LTD., NEW YORK. KIRBY, PETIT & GREEN, ARCHITECTS. 


local work exerted 
by the old Missions. 
One of these resi¬ 
dences in Los An¬ 
geles, by Mr. Charles 
F. Whittlesey, is 
most notably suc¬ 
cessful and fascinat¬ 
ing. Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White’s great 
tobacco store in New 
York is also shown in 
all its well tempered 
magnificence. Pro¬ 
fessor Goodyear con¬ 
tinues his articles on 
“ Architectural Re¬ 
finements,” and four 
Newport palaces are 
illustrated by many 
photographs. Of 
these four houses, those by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White 
and Mr. Horace Trumbauer are notably the best. Four of the 
statues over the exterior of the New York Customs House are 
also illustrated, two by Mr. Tonetti and two by Mr. Louis St. 
Gaudens, and it is interesting to compare the styles of the two men. 
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The Planning of Bank Buildings 

By Philip Sawyer 


W E all are familiar with the type of building in which 
our bankers transacted business during the first half 
of the last century: —low structures, planned when 
room was plenty and light a matter of course ; built of dark red 
brick laid with broad white joints, or covered with rough-cast, 
painted a warm buff; or faced, perhaps, with cool, gray granite. 
They still exist here and there, sometimes crowded between the 
high buildings of the city, sometimes fronting a village square, 
their porticos framed by drooping elms older than the little 
buildings. 

The simple requirements of business fifty years ago, and the 
conservative good taste of the period have left us a class of 
buildings worthy of our re¬ 
spect, and, aside from the 
added charm given them by 
time, and the attraction of 
their quaintness, the fact that 
they are still so good should 
lead us to ask, now and then, 
how this year’s work will look 
after half a century. 

These banks of our fore¬ 
fathers occupied frequently 
the whole building, which 
consisted often, however, of 
but a single room. Some¬ 
times an upper story or a 
wing provided law offices or 
chambers, and, more rarely, 
the bank was incidental to a 
larger structure. 

In time, buildings of the 
latter class increased in num¬ 
ber, the bank occupying a less and less important proportion of 
the larger buildings, and we have still these three types ; first, that 
in which the structure houses the bank alone; second, in which 
the bank predominates, although it does not occupy the whole 
building; and, third, in which the bank is only incidental to a 
building chiefly intended for other purposes. It is the first two 
of these types in which we are at present interested. 

According to the character of their plans, the institutions 
under consideration may be divided into six classes. Placed in 
the order of the simplicity of their arrangement, we have Savings 
Institutions, Private Banking Houses, Banks, Trust Companies, 
Safe Deposit Companies, and combinations of these five classes 
boused together in different ways. 

Of them all, the requirements of the Institutions for Savings 
usually the simplest, everything being contained, frequently, 
in a single large room. The necessities are a liberal, well-lighted 
working-space, a good length of counter, and a large public 


floor with entrances and exits so arranged that the crowds which 
assemble at the beginning of each quarter may be readily 
handled, and the queues waiting at the various series of windows 
to deposit, to draw, or to have interest entered in their books, 
shall be separate and shall not cross nor interfere with each 
other, nor with new depositors who wish to open accounts. 
Some banks require separate entrances and exits for men and 
women, and, usually, tiers of benches are provided for those 
waiting for their books. Sometimes a small room is set aside 
and used as an information bureau, instead of merely designat¬ 
ing a window for that purpose. Ushers or watchmen handle 
the crowds, sorting them as they enter and seeing that they 

join their proper groups. 

In spite of a general feel¬ 
ing that more than one door 
is difficult to guard, such a 
plan as that of the corner 
building of the New York 
Bank for Savings, in which one 
enters from P'ourth avenue 
and leaves diagonally across 
the building on Twenty- 
second street, has distinct ad¬ 
vantages in simplifying the 
handling of the public. 

The officers of a large Sav¬ 
ings Institution are, besides 
the President, a First and a 
Second Vice-president, a 
Comptroller, Treasurer and 
Secretary. There may be 
also an Accountant and As¬ 
sistant Secretaries and Ac¬ 
countants. In the greater number of these organizations, how¬ 
ever, there are but two or three active officers. These institutions 
have usually a very large board of directors, and a big room 
is required for their meetings. It is often an important feature 
and is placed to advantage an ordinary story height above the 
floor of the public room with, perhaps, a balcony over the vault, 
from which visitors can be shown the whole institution. 

The officers' rooms in a Savings Bank are placed in the rear 
of the room and usually raised a few steps in order that the 
officials may overlook the working area. Frequently, they are 
merely screened off by low partitions, but sometimes they are 
enclosed rooms. 

The Paying Teller, the Receiving Teller and the Bookkeeper 
form the nucleus of the working force and under these three 
heads there may be an indefinite number of clerks and 
assistants. With the exception of the usual Tellers’ cages, the 
working space is not often subdivided. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 


The large window where the signature-book lies upon a turn¬ 
table has always been a prominent feature of the counter design, 
and, even if nowadays signature-cards are substituted, a desk in 
the screen with a large opening is still desirable. 

Private banking houses, while usually occupying but a por¬ 
tion of a large building, occasionally possess their own, and some 
extremely attractive ones have been built within the last few 
years. They vary in their requirements from a series of offices 
with a public room, in which a working space is screened off, to 
a plan containing all the features of a Discount Bank; little can 
be said of them which is not true of the latter. 

Coming to the third class, Banks differ largely in their require¬ 
ments ; neither with regard to the position of the officers’ rooms 
and their inter-relation nor to the arrangement of the working 
space is it possible to make any general statement. 

The President of one institution will desire to be placed 
directly upon the street where he sees every one entering or 
leaving the bank and commands a view of the public space as 
well as of the working area; he must be in close personal touch 
with his clients and with the public, easily accessible to every one. 
On the other hand, he may wish to be placed as far as possible 
from the entrance, in an office approached only through a series 
of ante-rooms, and he may require that even this retired sanc¬ 
tum shall have its own private entrance upon another street. Or 
he may, perhaps, wish both provisions made; the first for his 
personal work with the public, the second for his executive 
work in the bank. 

The Vice-president (or Vice-presidents, where more than one is 
active) is usually more accessible, and the Cashier is customarily 
separated from the public only by a low rail. This applies in 
a very large bank to his assistants. This railed space, devoted 
to the officers, may be across the front of the public space near 
the entrance, or it may occupy an alcove from the banking 
room, having no direct connection with the working area behind 
the screen, although usually it opens into it. These open desk 
spaces of the officers are often raised one step, even so slight a 
barrier being deemed to give a slight character of privacy. 

Some banks, doing a business involving a large number of 
small personal accounts, separate the officers into two such 
groups in order that the higher officers may reserve themselves 
for the more important questions, and that the general public, 
having its business dispatched promptly by the second group, 
may not feel neglected. 

Neither is it possible to define the general requirements of 


the working space behind the screen. That it is desirable to 
place the Receiving Tellers in the most accessible position 
would, perhaps, be universally conceded by bankers (although 
it does not always occur that they are so placed). A discussion 
regarding the position of the Paying Tellers would, however, 
bring out some diversity of opinion. There is an advantage in 
placing them close to the Receivers, especially if a women’s room 
or alcove is provided and it is not desired to have a separate 
Teller for women. On the other hand, if crowds have to be 
handled, the two batteries of Tellers are better placed apart, to 
separate the group of depositors from those who wish to draw. 
In one National Bank the Receiving Tellers are spread apart, 
their cages alternating with those of the individual bookkeepers, 
presumably with the same object in view. 

When the Paying Tellers are at some distance from the 
entrance, a certain amount of protection is obtained. A man 
will shrink from going to the rear of a deep banking room to 
cash a forged check who might not hesitate were the window 
in the immediate vicinity of the entrance. 

The number of Tellers does not vary directly according to 
the amount of funds handled but according to the character of 
the deposits. A bank in a neighborhood of tradespeople, 
handling from $8o,000 to $150,000 each day in small bills, 
deposited mostly during a short time before the close of busi¬ 
ness, will require provision for half a dozen windows in the 
Receiving Tellers’ cages, although a bank doing a much larger 
business of a different character may have only one or two 
assistants to the Receiving Teller. Provision is usually made, 
however, for “floaters” in this cage. Sometimes the Assist¬ 
ants to the Receiving Tellers are placed in a separate cage, and 
even a third cage may be required for an assistant or “ Money 
Clerk” who makes up the cash in packages to be stored away. 

The Bookkeepers should be placed directly behind the Pay¬ 
ing Tellers, who should be able to communicate with them 
without loss of time. We all have seen the Teller scrutinize 
both sides of our check when it happened to call for an un¬ 
usually large payment, look at us over his glasses, and then 
with pursed lips, toddle off with it, shutting his cage after him 
and disappearing toward the rear of the room, while a string of 
men at our back, not professional and, therefore, unsympathetic, 
exchange low remarks regarding our character and are obviously 
disappointed when the Teller, having locked himself in again, 
counts our money out to us instead of declaring our signature 
to be a forgery or our check an overdraft. 
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with a first assistant, half a dozen other assistants^ and 
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single individual, according to the bank’s business ^ 
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connection with these office ^ ‘'^fftittee room or library in 

at the head Jf le bookk " ^ak 
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including the Chief rifui-ie . ‘these officers, 
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their own roonL at hand, although not in 
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In the Real Estate Department, the Secretary and his Assist 
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The Safe Deposit Company offers the last distinct type with 
wh,ch we have to deal. Placed usually in connectioLlitT a 
ank or Trust Company (or at least in the same building 
though sometimes independent, or an adjunct to a general’ 
storage warehouse), it consists primarily of an office or lobby 
lormine an ante-mom anr! o * 


AMERICA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


forming an ante-room, and a vault. 

In Its extreme development it may require in addition a 
room for the manager or officer in charge, bookkeepers’ 
space, a ladies’ reception-room, booth-rooms for men and 
women, meeting or committee-rooms of various sizes, toilet- 
rooms for men and women (the women’s being reached through 
a retiring-room provided with a ladies’ maid). A secondary 
vault of less strength and weight may be provided for the stor¬ 
age of silver, and perhaps a larger space merely guarded by 
masonry for the reception of trunks or bulky articles. 

And for our last class we have the combinations ofthe above 
allowed by the laws of the different States; —Savings Banks with 
Safe Deposit Departments or with Discount Banking facilities. 
Discount Banks with Savings and Safe Deposit adjuncts and 
the Trust Companies, which are, as we have already indicated, 
more often complicated by a great number of requirements! 
which it takes the nicest judgment to give their proper weight 
and arrange in the best order. 

And in all these plans there should be made provision_a 

matter of the greatest difficulty in our cities — for indefinite 
expansion ! 
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TYPICAL PLAN I. 


Bank of Montreal, Westmount Branch . . 42 

C. & H. Boric, Philadelphia.45 

Corn Exchange National, Philadelphia . . 46 

Hibernia Savings and Loan Society, San 

Francisco.48 

Old Colony Trust Co. (Branch), Boston . . 40 

Thirty-fourth Street National, New York . . 43 

Wakefield (Mass.) National Bank .... 39 


Note. — The banks named uttder the various 
type headings include all in this issue. The list 
will serve as an index.^ as the numbers refer to the 
pages on which the illustrations appear. 



TYPICAL PLAN II. 


Bank of Montreal.52 

Chartiers I'rust Co., McKee’s Rocks, Pa. . . 50 

Waltham (Mass.) Savings Bank .... 49 

Ware (Mass.) Savings Bank. 50 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bank of Pittsburg.105 

Bank of Syracuse (N.Y ).104 

Bowery Savings Bank, New York . . . 102 

Charter National, Media, Pa.78 

Colonial Trust Co., Waterbury, Conn. . . 106 

First National, Malden, Mass.44 

Institution for Savings, Roxbury, Mass. . . 103 

Merchants and Mechanics, Scranton, Pa. . 108 

Royal Bank of Canada, Westmount Branch . 107 



TYPICAL PLAN III. 


Buffalo Savings Bank.61 

Franklin Savings, New York.62 

Illinois Trust and Savings, Chicago .... 65 

International Trust Co of Md., Baltimore . 57 

Manayunk (Pa.) National Bank .... 68 

Mechanics National, Pittsburg.60 

National Commercial, Albany, N Y. ... 54 

National Mechanics, Baltimore.69 

National Savings, Albany, N.Y.70 

New Haven Savings Bank.67 

New York Savings Bank.66 

New York State Bank, Albany, N.Y. ... 64 

Northern National, Philadelphia .... 59 

St. Louis Union Trust Co.58 

State Street Trust Co. (Branch), Boston . . 51 


To recapitulate : the principal requirement of the Savings 
Bank plan is the provision for the handling of crowds; and the 
Commercial Bank, as it approaches to the savings institution 
in the character of its business (in its number of small accounts 
personally used and in the separation, perhaps, of women from 
men by forming, practically, a separate organization to take care 
of them), will find its plan coming to resemble that of a Sav¬ 
ings Bank. On the other hand, a Bank in the centre of a finan¬ 
cial district, handling large accounts, which are, comparatively, 
impersonal, with what might be called a unit organization, may 
prove to be as simple in plan as one of the latter, while the 
Trust Companies range from the most simple to the most 
complex. 

Assuming for the moment the usual rectangular lot, let us 
consider the fundamental arrangements of public and working 
space. The first, and perhaps the most usual (Typical Plan I.), 
is where the counter runs down the length of the room, the public 
space being upon one side and the working space upon the 
other. This gives a long, narrow alley to the public, which is 
unpleasant, perhaps, but provides an ample length of counter 
space, and is sometimes the only possible arrangement in a 
deep, narrow room. (See plan of Old Colony Trust Company, 
page 40.) 

Again, the room may be divided by a screen running across 
it, the public keeping the front of the room (Plan II.). This is 
a better plan, as it is symmetrical with regard to the entrance 
and, as the public face the screen on entering, the room has a 
more pleasing effect. (See Waltham Savings Bank, page 49.) 

If a longer counter is required, the screen is often brought 
out in the middle and the working space projected forward 
(Plan III.), or it is carried 
back in the middle, in 
order to allow the public 
to penetrate the working 
space which is brought 
forward upon each side, 
perhaps to the front of 
the building (Plan IV.). 

A natural derivative of 
this last arrangement is 
the cockpit plan (Plan 
V.), where the working 
space extends not only 
the whole length of either 
side of the bank, but 
carries around to the 


entrances, so that the public upon entering, finds itself in a 
space entirely enclosed by the counter-screen. (See Knicker¬ 
bocker Trust Company, page 82.) The great advantage of 
this plan lies in the fact that the public are confined to a space 
in the centre of the room, entirely surrounded by a counter¬ 
screen, and that it is not, therefore, necessary to wainscot the 
entire room with marble or to provide a striking or interesting 
treatment for anything except the counter-screen itself. In the 
other plan (where the working space is enclosed and the public 
occupy the exterior) a far greater expense is necessary in order 
to obtain the same effect. The separation of the two sides of 
the working space by the cockpit is, however, often inadmis¬ 
sible. 

A large lot and complicated requirements will perhaps 
develop a plan which is a combination of these, the public cock¬ 
pit being so large as to have projecting into it from the rear an 
additional working space (Plan VI. See Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, page lOi.) 

In looking over one hundred plans, it is interesting to note 
the numbers which fall under this classification. There are 
thirty-three of Type III., of which the New Haven Savings 
Bank, the National Commercial Bank of Albany, or the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company are examples. There are thirty 
of Type V., of which the Knickerbocker Trust Company, the 
Provident Savings Bank of Baltimore or the Chicago National 
Bank are illustrations. There are fifteen of Type I., where the 
room is divided from front to back. Of Types II. and IV., there 
are six each, while of the Type VI., there are, naturally, but three 
Of this last class, the Detroit State Savings Bank is a good 
example. Ten irregular plans complete the list, but it should 

be noted that these one 
hundred plans were se¬ 
lected for their interest¬ 
ing characteristics and, of 
course, had they been 
taken at random, would 
show a far greater pro¬ 
portion of unsymmetrical 
arrangements. 

In considering the gen¬ 
eral plan of any of these 
institutions, the widest dif¬ 
ference is observed in the 
point of view of the offi¬ 
cers, some feeling that the 
tendency toward allowing 
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TYPICAL PLAN IV. 

Bank of Commerce, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Burke & Herbert, Alexandria, Va. . 
Mercantile National, New York . . ! 

Mercantile Trust Co., San Francisco ! 
Mercantile Trust Co. (Competitive Desian*) 
Metropolitan Bank, Pittsburg . . . ^ ^ 

Portsmouth (N.H.) Savings Bank 
West Philadelphia Title and Trust Co. .* 


typical plan V. 

American Security & Trust Cn vv i • 
Chicago National Bank ’ ^Vashington 
Clevebnd Trust Company ' ! 

irst National, Paterson, NJ 
First National, Wellsville, N Y 
Knickerbocker Trust Company 
National Bank of St. Joseph ^ 

Providmit Savings, Baltimore, Md. 

' National, Washington 0 C ■ 

Kochester Trust and Safe De’poskC 


the public to come in contact to a crreatpr nr u- 
the whole body of clerks is a relic of the old r 
most of the Bank's business transactions were°"prrro”tar''"l 
individual; that this is a thing of the past and tLr / 
desirable that the public do business with as few o'L'ers" or 
clerks as possible. From these ideas it follows that the h T 
should b, of comparatively res,ricled sice, e grea 

.^ywbich results from separl't.^^^^' „^hbc e Ur'c y't: ll’e' 
men keeping the accounts and writin- the con-e^n 

bcsiness is tr,„sa«erl r »'>''=•> ll« 

that the long lines ^bT^r" ''"^‘-tution, 

departments Ld henr i^ overlook the various 

machine V?i?tr rr " tbe great 

NewYo'ki? eti al 1 ^ in 

^UIK IS a capital example. 
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with the idea that he^"^ ? t ie subject, and he tackles his fourth 

k-hea hThltL a do e' " have, 

humble spirit, and is not ''PP'^'^'^bes the next one in a 

surprised to see his well- 

5 ‘“died arrangement 

‘urned upside down by 
the objection that, “ This 
II®unght-hand bank; the 
ehers go on the right of 
^entrance; they always 
J, “I they always 
‘ all very 

''to have the Receiv- 
2 Tellers near the main 
^"bance, but we do not 

Zt Tellers 

he entrance at all; 
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typical plan VI. 


Detroit State Savings Bank 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co St ’r ' • ‘ ' 

National Park Bank, nIv Ywk ' 
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THE BANK OF DUBLIN, IRELAND. 


or, “ You have provided no T"’ T Possible,” 

will have to be placed i f- ‘^e D, & h. Railroad; it 

keeper, and must have a ^^e General Book- 

another upon the public spacl” 

acting approximately the^me cllrract^^of 

sri;, ;::r r:: ~ -- S';: 

pressure of its individual req^reTe^^aL?^^^^^^^^^ 

Di all these institutions, the vault U r.f .. . • 

even though it is simnlv n ef 1 ^ ^ importance, 

securities and cash LL f “„ying temporarily the 

over eal rilt , >>"siness, and giving 

oo,:;:::'- ri:?r“ 

he banker and public as well. Ten per cent, of the cost of 
tie building frequently goes into the vault, the bank and safe 
posit requirements being combined for the greater economy 
of consti uction and protection. ^ 

In considering such a vault, we find its width to depend 
pon le number of its aisles, each lined upon either side with 
tiers of boxes ; its length to depend upon the combined requir - 
ments of the safe deposit receptacles and the space made 
necessary by the business of the bank. Infrequently, the 
mteiior of such a vault is two stories in height, the intermediate 
floor being constructed of light, open gratings, the tiers of steel 
boxes and the metal lining giving one the impression of beincy 
in the engine-room of a Liner. 

The usual type of vault has, however, but a single aisle, four 
feet wide, with boxes two feet deep upon either side of it. If, 
now, the door to the safe deposit space is in one end of this vault,' 
the door to the bank’s space in the other, and the two com¬ 
partments are separated simply by a light steel partition with 

an emergency gate, the 
danger of a lockout is 
averted and the protec¬ 
tion of the vault simpli¬ 
fied. Although it is by 
no means invariably done, 
a vault should be pro¬ 
tected, no matter how 
thick its construction 
proper, by a casing of 
concrete, and, if this con¬ 
crete contains in addition 
a fence of steel jail-rods, 
set close together in a 
double row, staggered, 
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VAULT OF THE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


and run through a number 
of heavy thimbles, a high de¬ 
gree of protection is pro¬ 
vided, since it will require 
some hours of heart-breaking 
work with the cold chisel be¬ 
fore an electric arc can be 
used to attack the vault itself. 

The watchman in making 
his rounds should be obliged 
to pass behind the vault and 
to look under it and over it. 

To accomplish his passage he 
should be required to reach 
a watchman’s clock-station at 
the furthest angle, and if, as 
is usual, the vault is supported upon 
a tier of beams, open between and lit 
by incandescent lights at the far end, 
he can readily look between them. 
His passageway is usually depressed 
or stepped down in order that he may 
do this, and mirrors are placed at an 
angle overhead, that he may without 
difficulty see above. One New York 
Bank has in the outside of its granite 
base a bronze escutcheon which, being 
unlocked and lifted, gives a view, 
pierced diagonally through a dozen 
feet of masonry, of the combination of 
the vault, and the outside watchman 
in passing is able to see from the ex¬ 
terior whether the vault in the base¬ 
ment is safe. 

One is often desired to place a vault 
where it will be seen by the passing 
public, and this is supposed to give 
a high degree of protection in itself. 
The President of a New York institu¬ 
tion told me recently, however, of 
having been locked out of his bank 
vault. It was in the rear of the bank¬ 
ing room, the front of which was glass, 
opening directly upon the level of an 
up-town street, much frequented at 
night. It took a good many hours, 
necessarily, to open the vault, and he 
told me that during his watch (which 




A SUGGESTION FOR A SAFE DEPOSIT ARRANGEMENT 
IN BASEMENT. 

YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS. 


were much antagonized, and 
both sides claimed that the 
others’ work was useless. The 
expert added, however, “ We 
have all shaken down now; 
we buy the best vault that we 
can afford ; we secure electric 
protection ; we hire a trust¬ 
worthy watchman and the 
watchman has a yellow dog, 
and,” said the old man, “when 
all is said and done, I am not 
sure the yellow dog isn’t the 
best end of the combination.” 

But it is really the smaller 
country banks which are in 
most need of protection since they 
carry at times sufficient cash to make 
them very inviting, and yet cannot 
afford the heavy, expensive vaults 
constructed for the larger institutions. 
Several curious devices have been 
put upon the market to supply their 
needs. One, I remember, consists of 
a cylindrical cash receptacle, the in¬ 
terior of which revolves upon an axis, 
something after the manner of one of 
the patented safes. This is operated 
by a pedal, and, once closed, cannot 
be re-opened except by keys carried 
by the other officers. This engine is 
supposed to be open for business at 
the beginning of the day. Whenever 
the Teller finds himself covered, he 
throws up his hands, puts his foot on 
the pedal and is thereafter powerless 
to hand over the cash. I have never 
met this apparatus in practice. 

A more interesting suggestion is to 
lay an underground conduit from the 
village bank in, say, two different di¬ 
rections ; one wire to an alarm-gong 
in the office of the hotel, and one to 
the house of the Cashier or President. 
In a day attack, the Teller has some 
chance to protect his cash without 


occurred one Sunday evening) he was 
amazed to see the crowds stream by, paying no attention what¬ 
ever to a group of men huddled about the door of the vault 
under a brilliant light in the rear of a dark room. He held 
himself ready to explain at any instant the lawfulness of the 
proceeding, but no one asked an explanation, although the 
work was of a sufficiently suspicious character to make the 
President himself feel apologetic. 

We have also the electric protection, which we cannot afford 
to be without, and our only quarrel with it is the unnecessarily 
hideous doors, akin to the cheapest office furniture, with which 
the beautiful vault work is often covered. 

In discussing the relative merits of systems of protection, a 
New York expert once said that when the first company for 
electric protection was organized in New York, the vault makers 


sacrificing his life. 

It is interesting to know that there 
is a season for cracking little banks 
and a fixed routine for doing it. One November we were told, 
“Look at the papers now; you will see the country banks 
popping all over the Middle West.” One does not see at once 
just why this should be, but it is quite simple. During the 
summer, windows are open, people are out at all times of night 
and the thing is altogether too public. In the winter, it is too 
cold, and there usually is snow upon the ground, which is fatal. 
In the spring, there is comparatively little money in the banks. 
There are left, therefore, those nights in autumn when it is cold 
enough to keep people indoors, not yet late enough to snow, 
and when the banks are in their most plethoric condition. 

I have not mentioned what is perhaps the greatest protection 
of all; — membership in the American Bankers’ Association. 

As this issue shows, there has been a wonderful increase in the 
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number of individual 
banks built during 
the last few years. 

The time is past when 
the greatest adver¬ 
tisement can be se¬ 
cured by building a 
high building, and 
there has been bred a 
distaste among many 
bankers for getting^ 
as they call it, into 
the real estate busi¬ 
ness. They feel that, 
expensive as the 
lower buildings are in the 
larger cities, the bank is better 
off without the care of an office 
building, and the result is an 
interesting reversion to the 
type with which we started. 
Moreover, we are becoming 
more critical. We desire the 
improvements which are to be 
obtained only by building to 
meet, in each case, the indi¬ 
vidual requirements, and we 
are finding that the conven¬ 
iences of arrangement now at¬ 
tained in the new building tend 
to such prompt efficiency and 
economy in the running of 
the bank as to facilitate to a 
considerable degree the trans- 
action of business. 
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proof construction, 
but marble or tile 
floors and bronze and 
steel throughout. 

Cash and securities 
are no longer handled 
unnecessarily. By 
day they are distrib¬ 
uted in classified com¬ 
partments beneath 
the tellers’or cashier’s 

counters in an omni¬ 
bus which just fits 
the space. At night 

the responsible officer 


I—--. 


Moreover, the decisions made neces¬ 
sary by the rebuilding lead the bank 
0 cers (in specifying the requirements 
or their new quarters) to study from 
^vety aspect their methods of transact- 
business, to observe newer institu- 
‘°"s, enables them to look at 

eir whole system from a broader and 
■"ore progressive point of view, and 

improvement many 
points heretofore taken for granted. 

workr^*^ provided for the 

them i 'tends lo keep 
dencv"-’ "I'’“'■It nnd effi- 

mode™ ’ "'"■el' only 
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-’f -- and tear to their 
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only fire- 
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our buildings are constructed, and if they are a working suc¬ 
cess and give besides some pleasure to the present genera¬ 
tion we shall have had our 
reward. 

Let us hope that some few 
in a hundred will last out the 
century and be looked upon in 
the year 2000 with such affec¬ 
tion as we bestow upon the 
little buildings of the past. 
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locks this receptacle, sees it 
wheeled from his cage and 
oc s it in his own compart¬ 
ment in the bank vault—the 
work of five minutes. 

In many banks nowadays the 
midday meal is cooked, .served 
and eaten by the officers and 
clerks in rooms provided for 
this purpose, and some sort of 
room for e.xercise or recreation 
placed in connection with the 
clerk’s locker and toilet-rooms. 

I have said nothing of de¬ 
sign, and certainly these pages 
show a great deal of it, but I 
think we may all agree that in 
a bank building, more than 
elsewhere, one should find 
durability, dignity and simplicity. It 
should look its character, that of a 
business house in which the elements of 
security and solidity are emphasized. 
Necessarily a comparatively low build¬ 
ing if it houses the bank alone, it must 
hold its own in scale and dignity with 
buildings either side of it four or five 
times its height. It must be in a style 
permanently acceptable, since it is built, 
not for this year or the next, but for a 
long period of life. 

This is but a fragmentary outline of 
an interesting subject — one of the most 
interesting branches of our profession. 

We can never know anything of bank¬ 
ing, but we can learn the anatomy of 
its organization, we can plan so as to 
fulfil accurately the purposes for which 
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Modern Bank Furniture and Fittings 

By M. S. Kelley 


T he same advance seen in the structural features of 
modern bank buildings is also to be found in their fittings 
and furniture. And the prevailing note in both is the 
quality of permanency, in the forms of durability and security. 
As these conditions are naturally to be found first among the 
larger institutions, this article is written principally from their 
standpoint. Indeed, modern bank equipment is in itself but 
the direct outgrowth of modern banking conditions— an imper¬ 
ative sequence, necessitated by the development of metropolitan 
banking methods. The very large increase in the amounts of 
business transacted and the numerous consolidations among 
banks, combining in one the work and the accumulations of 
several, have as materially affected the question of equipment 
as they have methods of work. 

Just as the small transactions 
in the several divisions of 
bank routine, such as col¬ 
lections,” “ exchange,” etc., 
have expanded into special¬ 
ized departments, so has the 
necessity for the safe housing 
of their voluminous records 
become increasedly requi¬ 
site. This necessity, as will 
be seen, has sensibly modi¬ 
fied the nature of bank 
equipment, particularly in the 
larger banks. The old fash¬ 
ioned bank interior with the 
cashier locked in behind 
heavy gratings, with a string 
of assistants working behind 
a long counter-screen has 
been transformed into a great 
exchange, the cashier easily 
accessible and the several departments securely isolated, yet 
with ready inter-communication; all with the least possible 
obstruction to light and air. All this has necessitated an ar¬ 
rangement and construction of fixtures securing the utmost 
economy of space and of radically different materials from those 
previously used. Formerly books and papers could be bundled 
together at night and transferred bodily to book vaults. Mani¬ 
festly, this became impossible with large and constantly 
increasing volumes of bank records, which, while not demand¬ 
ing the protection required for securities, still needed security 
from fire or depredation. 

Within the past fifteen years a new method of equipment has 
grown up, primarily called into existence by the above condi¬ 
tions. The history of the development of this method is of 
interest in that it illustrates its necessity. Wood, heretofore used 
almost entirely for bank cabinet work, began to be replaced in 
the larger banks by iron work in the following order: first, 
steel boxes or cupboards were introduced here and there under 
counters for holding the heavier books; subsequently were 
added steel pedestals under bookkeepers’ desks; then steel 
wall cases for documents were employed. While all this 
marked an evolution from combustible to incombustible equip¬ 


ment, all these fixtures were yet handled as injected elements 
into a wooden construction. Desks placed on the steel pedes¬ 
tals were themselves of wood, and additional protection to the 
contents of the latter was supposed to be secured by the intro¬ 
duction of felted asbestos between the two parts. It had not 
yet become apparent that security was to be obtained more 
logically by discarding wood entirely, rather than by introducing 
some protection against it. The first good bookkeeper’s desk 
built entirely of steel went far to make the situation clear. 
With all desk work back of the counters in metal, partitions 
and other cabinet work in the same material followed as a 
natural sequence. Uniformity of design and finish alone de¬ 
manded this. Wood as a material disappeared entirely, except 

where used as a veneer for 
desk tops. 

This has been the sequence 
of the development of a new 
type of fixtures for banks. 
Primarily and properly de¬ 
manded purely for protec¬ 
tion, this class of equipment, 
as it developed, demonstrated 
other inherent features: sol¬ 
idity of style, durability and 
sanitary qualities. These 
qualities have sensibly pro¬ 
moted the use of this class 
of work not only among the 
larger banks, but also in 
smaller institutions, quick to 
see its desirability as a pro¬ 
tection against possible in¬ 
terruption to business from 
fire, and the advantages of 
its ultimate economy. 

Speaking generally, wood of course is yet still widely em¬ 
ployed as a material for bank fittings, but the rapid discontinu¬ 
ance of its use in both largfe and small institutions is much 
greater than the casual observer would credit. 

Space has been given to the above partly to emphasize what 
is undoubtedly the most marked characteristic of modern bank 
equipments, their incombustibility, and partly to point out how 
materially this development is now modifying bank details. 
The latter item is of practical interest to architects since it 
involves new methods of construction. 

There is now a sure growth in the direction of more compos¬ 
ite fixtures. Formerly the erection of a first class bank counter 
involved the following steps: first, the iron man erected the 
supports for the tile or brick retaining walls; the mason put up 
the wall to receive the marble; the marble man faced it; the 
safe man put in his iron cupboard bases back of the counter; 
the wood man put on his wood desks over them ; meanwhile, 
the bronze man got up his counter-screen. Frequently dissat¬ 
isfaction and incomplete work was the result. The tendency now 
is to have one contractor responsible, rather than six or eight. 

The whole counter and attached parts now go up as one 
structure. The counter-screens, desk and cupboard bases are 
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built of metal in a composite construction, with the marble 
fronts faced with cement plaster upon an expanded metal back¬ 
ing, which is attached directly to the main supporting standards. 
Manifestly here is economy of space, of time in erection, and 
in cost of construction. 

This work is, of course, so detailed that connecting partitions, 
walls and roofs to cages, etc., are framed directly into the rears 
of metal counter-screens and desks, all as an unbroken construc¬ 
tion. The whole tendency of the latter is in the direction of a 
greater simplicity, and the absence of duplicated supporting 
parts naturally to be found in the assembling of the product of 
half a dozen shops. For example, the desks at the back of 
counters within the cages are frequently supported directly on 
side walls of the latter, omitting entirely unnecessary legs, and 
leaving the space beneath desks clear for sweeping. Indeed, 
the omission of numbers of superfluous drawers and closets, and 
the retaining of only a simple shelf (except where special com¬ 
partments are necessary) is a 
marked feature in the mod¬ 
ern equipment. 

An advantage in this com¬ 
posite construction, especially 
interesting to architects, is the 
possibility of greater smooth¬ 
ness of construction and har¬ 
mony in style and finish 
between all parts of the work 
which it secures. The de¬ 
sirability of this may be ob¬ 
served even in some of the 
best equipped of the older 
banking rooms. In many of 
these there may be seen, 
viewed from the lobby, an 
irregular sky line of the chan¬ 
nels of wire cage roofs built 
by one contractor projecting 
above the ornamental cornices of the fine bronze counter¬ 
screens erected by another. Back of the counters and within 
the cages the lack of harmony of construction and finish often 
is. still more apparent. One of the four walls of one of these 
isolated apartments may be the rear of a handsomely chased 
cast bronze or brass counter-screen with some distinctive finish, 
while the three remaining walls are of wood, brass wire, or iron, 
bronze painted — all with indifferently neat connections, with 
no attempt at a continuity of moldings, and with an entire 
absence of uniformity of finish. One is reminded of the 
famous belt of Porthos — gold and jewels in front, leather behind. 
In a way, this was a step backward from the older types of all¬ 
wood fittings, which had at least the merit of consistency of 
material and finish, both front and rear. 

The key to a simpler and more rational assembling of the 
varied parts of incombustible bank equipment lies in a new 
method of construction, particularly for counter-screens and 
partitions. This is a treatment in which the fronts of the 
counter-screens are made in harmony with the lobby finish, 
whether it be bronze or marble, while their backs are in steel, 
having moldings and finish suited to connecting metal parti¬ 
tions and fixtures in the working quarters. 

Such a construction was unknown five years ago, and even 
now may seem of doubtful practicability to those unacquainted 
with it; yet it is another achieved advance in American metal 
work. It is carried out mainly in wrought metals, though the 


work is frequently produced with one side entirely of fine cast 
bronze, and the other (except glass or grille panels) of steel 
plate cabinet work. A peculiarity of this construction is that it 
combines for the first time the shop practice of several trades 
in one product. The result is a composite class of fixtures 
which present unique possibilities for artistic development, and 
which, when more fully understood, will sensibly modify past 
methods of preparing details and specifications. At present, 
perhaps the most satisfactory results are obtained where only 
the general design and character of the work desired are sup¬ 
plied by the architect, requiring the contractor to supply full 
sized details of his interpretation of the design with estimate. 
Obviously the execution of such work requires the most com¬ 
plete facilities, and this limitation has naturally affected the vol¬ 
ume of the product. 

One point, frequently a source of trouble in the erection of 
bank fittings, is most efficiently handled in a composite con¬ 
struction. It is the problem 
of running wires and of light¬ 
ing, Too frequently, where 
the erection of bank count¬ 
ers and screens is the work 
of several contractors, little 
really adequate provision is 
made for the running of 
wires, although^ the lights 
may be clearly indicated on 
the plans. What is every¬ 
body’s business is nobody’s, 
and the result is that more 
or less subsequent cutting 
is necessary, with the inevit¬ 
able dispute as to responsi¬ 
bility. Where the whole 
work goes up as a single con¬ 
struction, conduits are read¬ 
ily attached to, or carried 
within, the main supporting standards and extended into any 
part of the frame work. Any well designed equipment should 
provide a clear runway for wires, leaving for the electrician only 
the running of wires from properly located junction boxes 
(usually in the floor) directly to fixtures 

This article has to do with materials and construction rather 
than with any development of architectural styles, except as new 
types are made possible by the construction outlined above. 
Some of the latter styles, however, are quite notable, particu¬ 
larly those designed to emphasize a purely metallic feeling. In 
these, the frank employment of structural features as elements 
in the design have been very successfully handled. Particularly 
has this been true in counter-screens and partitions, where 
wrought steel has been used as a basic material with decorative 
effects secured by the use of applied bronze ornaments. Marble 
and bronze also are being more and more frequently used, the 
marble as a facing for both counters and counter-screens, and 
the bronze applied in the form of decorative consoles, car- 
touches or moldings. Frequently the reverse side of this con¬ 
struction is entirely of metal. 

As a whole, in designs of bank fittings, a greater refinement 
of style, an absence of unmeaning ornament, and a more per¬ 
fect harmony of fixtures and room detail is apparent in all 
modern equipments. 

In plan, wicket openings are so located as to be readily found 
and arranged to facilitate business. In the greater banks these 
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are not only named, but frequently numbered, as in the immense 
new banking room of the First National Bank of Chicago, where 
each of the multitude of wickets is readily located by electric 
light globes bearing prominent numbers. 

A glance into any leading banking room equipped during the 
past ten years will disclose a radical advance in the nature of the 
materials employed over those installed during the previous 
decade. As has been said, wood is being less and less used in 
all parts and, while still employed in the officials’ private rooms, 
is now little seen in the lobbies and approaches. The admirable 
properties of marble for counter fronts, wainscoting, and even 
for seats, check desks, etc., need no mention, and its use in these 
capacities is now quite general. Mosaic work, also, with orna¬ 
mental bands in contrasting colors, is, to a limited extent, used 
for counters and the like instead of marble. 

As to the other fixtures, wood, while still widely in evidence, 
is being rapidly superseded 
by metal. Many of the later 
metropolitan institutions, of 
the class of the Park Na¬ 
tional, the Hanover National 
and the U. S. Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New 
York, have adopted the latter 
material almost exclusively 
for both fixed and movable 
furniture. Bookkeepers’ 
desks, tables, cabinets, roll 
and flat top desks, partitions 
and coupon booths are 
among the fittings in which 
it has been employed. 

These fixtures are merely 
fine cabinet work, made in 
metal instead of wood. The. 
material employed is chiefly 
open hearth steel plates rolled especially for this purpose, fre¬ 
quently enriched by moldings and hardware of bronze. Where 
properly handled the product is susceptible of a very fine finish 
in a wide range of colors, and of even quality. Some of the 
newer finishes particularly accentuate the metallic tone of the 
work. The advance in this matter of finish, its distinctive 
qualities and its possibilities, has practically put in the hands of 
architects a new product for office partitions and kindred uses. 

The qualities of durability and sanitation also have been fac¬ 
tors that have promoted the use of metallic equipments, but 
above all, of course, has been the security afforded by their 
incombustibility. 

One of the few Baltimore bank buildings which in itself 
suffered little damage during the recent great conflagration was 
that of the Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. Owing partly to the 
nature of the building and partly to its location, the heat and 
flames went over and around it with little damage to the structure. 
Viewed from the outside there seemed no reason why its inte¬ 
rior should not also be found intact. Yet it was practically 
gutted, and from a very simple cause, any probability of which 
its builders could naturally have doubted. Its interior was built 
along good lines as regards fire hazard. The walls were finished 
in brick without furring and there was little false work. Its 
furniture, however, was largely of wood. It was the one weak 
spot and the fire found it. Heavy sash weights from the tall 
Continental Trust Company's building adjoining, crashedthrough 
the wired glass skylight of the bank, burning brands followed, 


the wooden fixtures were ignited, and an isolated interior fire 
occurred, limited only by the amount of combustible material it 
had to feed upon. The excellent nature of the structure itself 
can be judged from the fact that the fire simply burned itself 
out—as wood in a stove — without a drop of water being 
thrown upon it, and without material injury to the building 
itself. 

There are other dangers, however, besides conflagration haz¬ 
ards to which combustible bank fittings are exposed. Those 
of interior hazard are probably even greater. Wooden cabinets 
containing valuable signature cards, wooden cases filled with 
quantities of checks, may be destroyed as a result of crossed 
electric wires. Within a month, the roll-top desk of one of the 
most widely known railroad men of the country was completely 
destroyed, with all its private papers, from just this cause. It 
is because the accumulations of bank records, books and vouch¬ 
ers are so voluminous as to 
necessitate their being left 
in open rooms instead of 
vaults that the substitution 
of incombustible metallic fit¬ 
tings for those of wood is 
now so rapidly being made, 
for the larger the apartment 
the greater danger from any 
fire arising within it. The 
lessons of the past two years 
have taught at least one 
truth — that there must be 
fire protection indoors as 
well as out, if banking rooms 
are to be fireproof in fact as 
well as name. 

Of particular interest to 
the banker, and not the 
least of the merits of mod¬ 
ern equipments, are the numerous labor-saving devices now 
introduced into banking equipments for the systematizing and 
compact storage of bank records. The introduction of in¬ 
combustible materials for fittings has rendered it possible to 
incorporate these conveniences directly into the fixed furnit¬ 
ure at points most convenient for facilitating work. Special 
drawers for handling pass books, secure files for the storage of 
checks, incombustible card index drawers for signature cards, 
vertical files for letters, convenient fixtures for mailing rooms, 
and adjustable metal shelves instead of fixed wooden ones, are 
among some of the improvements introduced. The book¬ 
keeper’s stand is a desk and safe combined, with pedestals fitted 
with roller shelves for the ready handling of heavy books, which, 
when not in use, are protected by steel curtains. The whole 
routine work of the bank is immeasurably facilitated by the fact 
that the equipment provides for the housing of the bulk of its 
transactions in open rooms, instead of vaults, with the attendant 
advantages of better light, more space and, above all, convenient 
access. 

Six admirable features may be attributed to the modern bank 
equipment: the possibility of better architecture in interiors, 
through the consistent use of materials better suited to their pur¬ 
poses ; utmost economy of space, obtained by centering the re¬ 
sponsibility for its disposition ; great durability, on account of 
the inherent properties of the metallic fixtures ; perfect sanita¬ 
tion, greatly increased convenience, and, most important of all 
to the banker, greater security against fire and other dangers. 
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The Design and Construction of 
Modern Bank Vaults 

By Frederick S. Holmes 


W HILE money-making is the chief aim of banks and 
allied institutions, yet first and foremost they must 
be considered as depositories, and, such being the 
case, their very existence at all times depends upon the safe¬ 
guarding of funds and securities entrusted to their care. 

However impressive may be the building in which such an 
institution is housed, however suggestive it may be of strength, 
dignity and integrity, the 
physical core, the true guar¬ 
dian of that which represents 
the wealth of the bank and its 
customers, is the vault. This 
structure must protect its con¬ 
tents from fire and burglars ; 
such is its only true purpose, 
and other considerations, such 
as convenience of location 
and arrangement, impressive 
appearance, beauty and har¬ 
mony of architectural treat¬ 
ment, are secondary and 
should be subordinated to the 
real purpose of protection. 

The history of the art of 
vault and safe building — for 
safes are practically small 
vaults — has little that is of 
interest to one not directly 
connected with their manu¬ 
facture. With the exception 
of some truly ingenious and 
artistic treasure chests, ” 
nearly all the work in this line 
made before the last quarter 
of a century is remarkable 
mainly for its crudeness both 
in design and workmanship. 

This remark, however, does 
not apply to the subject of 
locks, which commanded the 
greatest inventive ingenuity 
and the highest mechanical skill. Many examples of the period 
of fifty years ago are approached neither in workmanship nor 
in finish by present manufacturers. 

A search through the Patent Office files for vaults and safes 
discloses a remarkably large percentage of freak inventions, as 
perhaps is to be expected when it is considered that the one 
definite purpose of the majority of such inventions is the pro¬ 
duction of a device to guard against an absolutely unknown 
quantity—the skill of the dishonest man. 

The progress of the art parallels the evolution of guns and 
^rrnor, except that the vault problem is far more complex, as 
^here is no limit to the number and character of methods which 
^ay be employed. For this reason, of all the many branches 


of specialized engineering, the building of vaults and safes is 
the last remaining example of what may be termed empirical 
mechanics, and it is difficult to see, except as relates to details, 
how it can ever be otherwise; it is always the pitting of one brain 
against another whose equation is and must always remain x. 

There are, however, many definitely known factors upon both 
sides of the subject. All past and present methods of attack 

and protection can be com¬ 
pared and balanced by the 
designer to-day, with results 
that must be acknowledged 
as proof that at present his 
construction has greater com¬ 
parative strength than ever be¬ 
fore, and is, to a like greater 
degree, burglar and fire re¬ 
sisting. 

The installation of a vault 
presents a multitude of prob¬ 
lems, from the question of 
location and the selection of 
fundamental materials to the 
many intricacies of the details 
of the design, and but few 
mistakes in this class of work 
can be remedied after com¬ 
pletion. As to the location, 
while this is usually deter¬ 
mined by the design of the 
building and its interior ar¬ 
rangements, there are two 
requisite conditions that must 
be observed, and that are but 
seldom subject to exception : 
first, isolation from the build¬ 
ing construction to avoid un¬ 
equal settlement, with conse¬ 
quent difficulty in operating 
the vault doors, and the dan¬ 
ger from fire due to the 
possibility of rupture of the 
fire-proofing, should the building construction warp or collapse; 
and second, to permit observation on all sides by watchmen and, 
so far as practicable, by the public. This latter condition repre¬ 
sents one of the greatest factors of security against ordinary 
burglary. In the event of attack by a mob, dependence must, of 
course, be placed upon the inherent strength of the vault itself. 

The practice of locating fire-proof vaults against the side or 
on top of heavier vaults is to be condemned as affording a con¬ 
cealed working space for burglars. Where this arrangement 
seems necessary, the dividing wall should be exceptionally 
strong. 

Solid foundations are a direct bid for tunneling operations 
which can be carried out noiselessly and expeditiously for even 
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long distances with the aid of the electric light, electric drills 
and, if necessary, electric blower for forced ventilation and the 
electric arc for fusing metal obstructions. Open foundations 
are the best, but where the space beneath the vault is of suffi¬ 
cient height, its use for fire-proof storage is common. The 
great difficulty in directing burglarious operations against the 
floor of the vault above, and the comparatively small cost at 
which this floor may be strengthened, lessen to a large degree 
the objection noted. 

While a location on the main or banking room floor is usually 
best from the standpoint of convenience, many recently installed 
vaults are placed in the basement, and, if the above precautions 
are taken, there would seem to be no serious objection to such 
location on the ground of lack of security. Basement vaults are 
usually set on beams placed below 
the floor line, providing observation 
spaces which look into a depressed 
passageway for the watchman, and, 
properly lighted, afford a view of 
the entire bottom of the vault. 

Incidentally, the watchman’s 
passageway around the vault should 
provide no opportunity for the con¬ 
cealment of a man. An excellent 
practice where these passageways 
are long and narrow is the use of 
tall mirrors set at angles permitting 
a view entirely around and over the 
vault from a single post of obser¬ 
vation. 

The general plans of vaults are 
nearly as diverse as the number of 
vaults built, but they may be col¬ 
lected into a few classes, such as 
vaults for Trust Companies, Na¬ 
tional Banks, Savings Banks, Safe 
Deposit Companies, and Institu¬ 
tions combining the Banking and 
Safe Deposit features. 

The allotment of space to the 
various departments requiring vault 
protection, with reserve for expan¬ 
sion, is the first and often the most 
difficult problem to solve. Vaults 
are expensive structures, and in 
the interests of an economical plan, 
not only of the space inside of the 
vaults, but outside as well, much 
care and thought should be given 

to this problem. Even a superficial examination of the interior 
arrangement of vaults in general will show that in a large pro¬ 
portion of cases apparently little attention was given to this part 
of the subject. No specific directions can be held to govern it, 
as each institution in its methods and systems is more or less a 
rule unto itself, but it frequently happens that an experienced 
designer can suggest modifications of existing systems that 
result in saving a large amount of vault room. 

The design of every vault of whatever character should 
insure protection against fire. This is not a superfluous caution. 
The contents of vaults are lost every year through lack of 
proper fire-proofing, and although such a condition is without 
excuse, nevertheless it exists. “ Lessons of recent conflagra¬ 
tions” seem as pertinent as ever, when vaults are still being 


installed with inadequate fire protection or none at all. Such 
cases fortunately are not so frequent as they were, and are 
usually found in buildings of fire-proof construction. 

Brick or cement walls, or steel cladding filled with various 
non-conducting materials, are used for protection in the best 
work, as they afford not only an approved fire-proofing, but also 
furnish a high structural resistance to falling walls, beams, port¬ 
able safes, etc. The entire work should be protected, including 
the entrance. 

Protection against fire may be absolute, as the condition is a 
known quantity. Protection against burglars and attack by 
mob can be only relative, even when work of the highest class 
is furnished. 

Given the requisite skill in design, the only consideration 
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which limits the effectiveness of the construction is the question 
of cost. The character and amount of securities to be pro¬ 
tected must necessarily govern a decision in determining the 
amount to be e.xpended upon their protection ; other considera¬ 
tions, such as the character of the community in which the 
institution is located, its immediate surroundings, the construc¬ 
tion of its building, and the number of watchmen employed, 
should not be lost sight of, as each of these is an important 
factor. 

It undoubtedly costs more to-day for relatively equal amount 
of protection than ever before, for the simple reason that methods 
of attack are more numerous and more scientific, and it is 
necessary not only to protect against all of the older methods, 
but of the newer ones as well. No backward step can be taken. 
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for while the old methods are out of date, they would be re- 
employed if opportunity permitted. The use of the drill, 
screw and wedge is no longer practicable against modern 
work; but in their place are the more effective agencies of high 
explosives, including those in liquid form which will insinuate 
themselves into the slightest crevice, where the explosion of a 
small charge makes room for a larger, this being repeated until 
the point is reached where an amount can be used that will be 
fatal to the integrity of the vault. 

More dangerous still is the use of the electric arc for fusing 
a hole through steel construction. The danger from this source 
has been known for a long time, and in recent years its use has 
been demonstrated experimentally and practically. Current in 
sufficient quantities can be obtained either by the use of storage 
batteries or from lighting or street car lines. The high pressure 
and great quantity afforded by the last makes this the most 
desirable for the purpose, and it has become undoubtedly 
the greatest danger of to-day to the majority of existing safes 



TYPICAL VAULT PLAN FOR A TRUST COMPANY AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


and vaults, locked-out" cases having actually been solved 
within a few minutes by this method. While ways have been 
devised to protect against attack by electricity, but compara¬ 
tively few vaults are so protected; therefore the method is a 
continual menace to most of the existing work. 

Shock, from the use of the various explosives, or in the case 
of mob, from gun projectiles, is another danger. 

To secure the greatest amount of protection from all of these 
methods of attack, for a given cost, is the problem to be solved 
by the vault designer. 

Laminated construction, so called, has been most generally 
adopted throughout the country as a standard. It consists in 
the use of plates of low steel, and plates of five-ply material 
'vhich have low steel surfaces, a low steel centre and two inter¬ 
mediate layers of a very high carbon steel (one manufacturer 
uses chromium to effect a maximum hardness), these five 
layers being rolled into a solid homogeneous plate, worked 
'vhile in a soft condition, and then hardened to such a degree 
as to be practically drill proof. These five-ply plates and low 
steel plates are used in combination and fastened together with 



special bolts to form walls and doors of varying thicknesses. 
They are bent and shaped to form solid corners, crossed, inter¬ 
locked, and overlapped in such a manner as to form in the 
finished work the nearest approach to a solid structure The 
doors are made with polished jambs and fitted to what is practi¬ 
cally a metal fit, packed with a special preparation, and made 
liquid proof. 

A description of the various hinges, pressure mechanism and 
locking systems would involve an immense amount of technical 
detail. So-called crane hinges are in general use, which permit 
the seating of the door squarely in its jambs under a consider¬ 
able force exerted through the pressure mechanism. All bear¬ 
ing points of the hinge are practically frictionless, so that a door 
weighing ten or fifteen tons, which is not unusual in recent 
work, can be readily swung by the use of one finger. 

Locking mechanisms usually consist of a train of round bolts 
securing all sides of the door, operated simultaneously, and 
actuated either by a handle on the outside of the door or by a 
spring or gravity automatic mechanism 
upon the inside of the door. In the first 
case the bolts are checked and locked by 
combination locks, usually supplemented 
by a time lock having from two to four 
movements, any one of which is capable 
of operating the lock. The automatic 
devices, are governed wholly by time locks. 

The majority of vaults are guarded by 
both outside and inside doors, the outside 
doors usually being single, the inside 
doors either single or double. In some 
cases two sets of folding inside doors are 
used in addition to the outside door. 

Three general styles of foot bridge are 
in common use — one which necessitates 
a single step from the floor of the build¬ 
ing to a false bridge through the vestibule, 
flush with the vault floor; the second, a 
modification of this by the addition of an 
inclined plane from the floor of the room 
to the level of the vault floor ; and a third 
effects an absolutely level walk from the 
floor of the building through the vestibule 
into the vault, by the use either of a 
movable sill in the jamb of the outer 
door or the locating of the vestibule at a low level, making a 
section of tlie floor of the building movable, depressing it to 
permit the opening of the door and raising it to complete the 
floor and furnish the level walk. 

Substantial metal gates of ornamental design are almost 
universally used during the day to protect the vault against 
sneak thieves. 

The introduction of heavy steel grille work imbedded in con¬ 
crete walls surrounding the vault, or a combination of steel 
castings, cement, corundum, granolithic mixtures or similar 
non-conducting materials, which at the same time furnish con¬ 
siderable structural resistance, are used to provide against 
attack by the electric arc, also to cushion the doors against shock. 

Railroad rails have been used quite extensively in the con¬ 
struction of so-called single and double interlocked rail vaults 
These form work of comparatively low cost, but of decided 
value. 

A considerable number of vaults have been made from 
pressed armor plate, and while this construction is very expen¬ 
sive, the appearance of the finished work is most impressive. 
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Cast manganese steel is also making a bid for recognition in 
this field. 

The interior fittings of bank vaults include a variety of 
filing devices, drawers, closets, lockers and safes, ranging from 
thin stamped steel work to safes weighing many tons, the dif¬ 
ferent designs depending upon the character and amount of 
securities which they are 
designed to hold. 

The methods for hanging 
and securing the doors on 
these interior fittings com¬ 
prise the entire line of 
hinge, pressure and bolt¬ 
ing mechanisms, and locks 
from the simplest latch to 
the most complete bolt- 
work and lock connections, 
including time locks. 

The unfortunate results 
of the haphazard design¬ 
ing of the past is perhaps 
most clearly shown in the 
sizes and shapes of safe 
deposit boxes as they exist 
to-day, particularly those 
boxes which have been in¬ 
stalled for a number of 
years. The majority are 
of extremely inconvenient 
size, and the relation of 
price to cubic space is generally so 
disproportionate among the various 
sizes that it is difficult to see the evi¬ 
dence of anything but thoughtlessness 
in their design. The best of recent 
boxes afford a convenient unit of 
width for the placing of securities 
lengthwise and crosswise, also on the 
flat and edge, these units being used 
throughout the entire work. The 
proportionate rentals of capacity are 
carefully worked out starting with the 
unit, each succeeding size being in¬ 
creased in ratio, rather than in direct 
proportion. The various sizes of 
boxes are adapted to their proper 
locations, and the factor of security 
is increased from the smallest to the 
largest. The proper designing of 
modern safe deposit boxes requires 
much experience, care and sound 
judgment. 

Electric protection, if of standard 
system and properly installed, is a 
deservedly popular element of pro¬ 
tection against burglars, for it acts as a perpetual watchman. 
Too much dependence, however, should not be placed upon 
this, as it can act in no greater capacity than that of a watch¬ 
man. As an auxiliary safeguard it is excellent, but should 
not be allowed to take the place of real vault protection. The 
best moral safeguard is membership in the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

The exterior treatment of the vault lies wholly within the 


A MODERN VAULT DOOR, OPEN 


A MODERN VAULT DOOR, CLOSED. 


province of the architect. Wherever possible, this should so 
individualize the structure that it will appear as a vault and 
not as a room, or a part of the building. The finish prefer¬ 
ably should be in steel or bronze, as any weaker material 
tends to lessen the apparent strength of the structure, and 
to that e.xtent becomes an architectural impropriety. 

Recognition by the banks 
of the necessity of employ¬ 
ing men of experience 
trained in the design of this 
class of work has opened 
a field for the vault en¬ 
gineer, and the time must 
soon come when he will 
be considered as neces¬ 
sary as structural, electri¬ 
cal, sanitary or ventilating 
engineers. 

It is rapidly becoming 
customary for architects to 
assume charge of the vault 
work in connection with 
the building and to em¬ 
ploy the vault engineer, 
who consults with the own¬ 
ers regarding the require¬ 
ments, furnishes detailed 
specifications and plans, 
also superintends the con¬ 
struction of the work at the 
factory of the successful bidder, and 
its erection at the building. The em¬ 
ployment of an unbiased vault engi¬ 
neer, either by the architect or the in¬ 
stitution, is the only logical method 
of executing safe and vault work. It 
is most economical for the owner, as 
it secures bids upon a common de¬ 
tailed specification, produces a de¬ 
sign of work fitted to the needs of 
the institution rather than for ease 
of manufacture and facility of erec¬ 
tion, as is usually the case where 
each bidder submits his own plans 
and depends upon salesmanship to 
secure the order; and, finally, it in¬ 
sures work corresponding in every 
detail with the specifications and 
working drawings. 

The present outlook for vault 
building shows a wide field; many 
new Banks, Trust Companies and 
Safe Depositories are being started 
throughout the country, all of which 
call for new work. Old established 
institutions must replace a large proportion of existing work, 
particularly that made twenty years ago or earlier, practically 
none of which is of any real value to-day. Not the least 
promising feature of the situation lies in the fact that owners 
are becoming educated to the point of interesting themselves 
in the character of the security which they are purchasing 
as well as the price which they are paying, and herein lies 
the real hope for the future progress of the art. 
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looking up into the dome. 


FRONT END OF BANKING ROOM. 


BANKING ROOM FROM THE FRONT. 


DIRECTORS’ ROOM, 



MERCHANTS AND MECHANICS BANK, SCRANTON, PA. ROBERT W. GIBSON, ARCHITECT. 
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The Country House Work of 
Winslow and Bigelow 

By C. Howard Walker 


T m development of Country House work in America has 
too often tended toward eccentricity of treatment and 
rem.mscence of details of foreign work, used without any 
special application to the case in hand. Bizarre effects of tow 
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MR. BIGELOW’S OWN HOUSE, READVILLE. MASS. 

relies and bays and exterior 
chimneys have been associ¬ 
ated with an indiscriminate 
choice of materials, with a re¬ 
sult that no designs are to be 
lound more nervously aggres- 
SW or irritating than those of 
the suburban house. Even 
when so dignified a model 
as an old Colonial mansion 
serves as an inspiration, the 
new house fails to retain the 

simphcityofthe old, and blos¬ 
soms in unexpected and in- 
places into un- 
alled-for excrescences. It 
has been .so much the habit 
0 m ndofboth architect and 

archil novelties of 

grouping and 

th™ that 

f-,/ been established a 

demandr^' ^'hich 

which fails ^'^agance of statement of nearly every motive and 

symmetrical maS werplac^ed^’^'" 

parison, therefore, with the efflorescent and exotic 


THE BURNHAM HOUSE, WENHAM, MASS., FROM THE GARDEN. 


THE SLATER HOUSE, READVILLE, MASS. 

which leave the impression ol 
reslfulness, of the quiet of the 
country side, of the intimate 
life with the garden, the bor¬ 
dered walk and the over-arch¬ 
ing trees. Often they are 
themselves unasserting and 
become a background upon 
which climbing vines and the 
boughs of trees are silhou¬ 
etted in pleasant contrast. 
Never is there a note of strong 
assertion, of blatant fanfare of 
the announcement of archi¬ 
tectural detail. Admirably 
placed, accommodated to the 
land, they seem companions 
of their surroundings and to 
have developed as a matter 
of course. But any architect 
knows, and laymen should 
know, that good houses do not 
happen fortuitously, and that 
the very restraint and simplicity of these houses is the lesult of 
a very just perception of what is to be desired in a country home. 

The plans are simply expressed, the mass of the house 
announced and roofed in the simplest possible manner; dormers 
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DETAIL OF THE GARLAND HOUSE, HAMILTOM, MASS. 

are not exaggerated into features but are subordin¬ 
ated to the roofs ; porches do not become excessive, 
but are designed to serve their purpose and are then 
slightly accented and decorated to announce the en¬ 
trance. In every respect these are sane designs. 
The wall surfaces are well maintained and of the 
simplest materials,— broad, shingled or plastered 
surfaces undisturbed by belts or 
string courses, but with open¬ 
ings well placed and well pro¬ 
portioned and without exces¬ 
sive variety. These houses 
have the elemental character 
of good architectural design, 
which requires little ornament, 
and in no case are the accent¬ 
ing factors overdone. 

Take for example the Bradlee 
house and the Burnham house, 
one shingled, the other plas¬ 
tered, one upon a nearly level 
site, the other on a high hill. 

They have low long lines har¬ 
monious with their settings, 
their eaves give the only pro¬ 
nounced shadow, the windows in 
each story are uniform in char¬ 
acter and form zones around 
the house. Nothing could be 
simpler, and they are a most 
agreeable contrast to the usual 
summer cottage,so-called. The 
details are strong but refined 
and derived directly from the 
construction and are never too 
heavy for wood forms. An 
occasional subtlety of detail, 
such as a narrower course of 
shingles or the doubling of the 
mock rafters, gives just the right 
touch of additional charm. 

In the Burnham house which 
is the more important of the 
two, the end circular piazza and 


bay is particularly 
well handled, be¬ 
ing made lighter 
than the body of 
the house, as man¬ 
ifestly an acces- 
soryfeature. Even 
the lattices are in 
excellent scale. 

Of the type 
which nestles 
among trees and 
gleams between 
masses of foliage, 
the Caswell house 
and Mr. Bigelow’s 
own house are ex¬ 
cellent examples. 
In the former, the 
garden comes to 
the very threshold 
and casts its shad¬ 
ows on the white 
walls. Each win¬ 
dow and porch 
and garden seat 
becomes an indi¬ 
vidual and separ¬ 
ate motive, all of 
which, however, 
are subordinated 
to the long digni¬ 
fied facade. The 
photographs pro¬ 
claim constant 
pleasant surprises 
as one goes along 


DETAIL OF THE CASWELL HOUSE, PRIDES CROSSING, MASS 


DETAIL OF THE GARLAND HOUSE, HAMILTON, MASS. 

the surrounding walks. Seldom is so large a mass 
SO little conspicuous and so gracious in its details. 
The scale of the interior is well related to the exte¬ 
rior, so that one does not feel that too frequent in¬ 
congruity of passing from broad masses to petty 
detail. In Mr. Bigelow’s own house the roof is as 
far as possible subordinated, giving full value to the 
white walls; the details are 
delicate, and the accessory per¬ 
golas, lattices and walls particu¬ 
larly well related to the house, 
the little end balcony being 
exactly in the right place. 

Of a different class are the 
brick houses, such as the Brad¬ 
ford Norman house at Middle- 
town, R. I. These from the 
choice of material are somewhat 
broader in details. In all, 
quoins are used which set a 
rather crude scale at the cor¬ 
ners. Gregorian work is full of 
these sudden brutalities, which 
are on a par with the heavy 
pleasantries of the time, well 
intended bon mots and paro¬ 
dies, at which it seems unneces¬ 
sary to protest, but which are 
dull at the best. Apart from 
the objection to the quoins, 
these brick houses are well pro¬ 
portioned, simple, direct and 
well detailed. The projecting 
circular balcony on the Nor¬ 
man house is of a type that 
always seems to need the sup¬ 
port of columns below. In all 
these houses attention has been 
paid to the relative heights of 
the chimneys and to their ter¬ 
minations, which again indicate 
the care with which propor¬ 
tions have been considered. 
The Garland house is of the 
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English gabled type with 
grouped casement windows 
and with opportunity for pict¬ 
uresque grouping of bays, 
roofs, gables and chimneys. 

It is raised upon a terrace and 
is admirably placed. There 
is no more attractive type of 
country house than this one. 

The grouped windows with 
stone niullions are delightful 
both from inside and out, and 
allow large light openings 
which can be kept in scale 
with the other detail. The 
factors of detail are few in 
number but give the impres¬ 
sion of great variety, while the 
occasional finials and pinna¬ 
cles and arches and the lonn 
vertical lines in the chimneys 
bring additional charm. The 

er^gt^an ttrlT"’ ^‘-tch- 

house isoneof the Altogether this 

The interinrQ 'll which has been built, 

and fine e the same charming simplicity 

restraint which characterizes the work of this firm of 


the living room. 


PARLOR IN THE SLATER HOUSE. 


architects. The wainscoting 
is kept in plain surfaces with 
large panels on axes. Most of 
the rooms are unusually large 
and all are quiet and restful. 

The remaining designs show 
the same regard for simplicity 
of mass and for refinement of 
detail as those mentioned. 
They are so good that little 
can be said of them beyond 
general praise. In no case is 
there any evidence of ostenta¬ 
tion or of the frequent pyro¬ 
technics of architecture, but 
always appears the same re¬ 
straint which has not deteri¬ 
orated to dryness or austerity, 
the same simplicity which 
has not become crude or em¬ 
bryonic, the same choice of 
refined details which are not 
mean or thin. It is, as has been said, sane architecture, ad¬ 
mirably adapted to its conditions and surroundings, and, as 
such, is an excellent object lesson to the designers of country 
houses whose work, only too frequently, needs to be accom¬ 
panied by a glossary explaining the many motives used. 



IBRARY in the BRADLEE HOUSE. 


DINING ROOM IN THE CASWELL HOUSE. 
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THE CASWELL HOUSE, PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. 



THE CABOT HOUSE, CANTON, MASS. THE BLAKE HOUSE, LENOX, MASS. 



THE BRADFORD NORMAN HOUSE, MIDDLETOWN, R. I. 
WINSLOW & BIGELOW, ARCHITECTS. 
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MR. HENRY FORBES BIGELOW’S OWN HOUSE, BRUSH HILL ROAD, READVILLE, MASS. 

WINSLOW & BIGELOW, ARCHITECTS. 
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THE “79” DORMITORY, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, N. J. BENJAMIN WISTAR MORRIS, JR., ARCHITEC . 
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Princeton, University 

roll CU^ ms tar Morris, Jr., Architect, New 

House. Providence, 


T he Society of Beaux Arts Architects has promptly taken 

...... 

5Sa“i“ri.%;°Parir't" Si 

risrsr,' s 

P . y enter the first or upper class of the French 


and°:‘h"fVeaL"t 7 iS 

thTsocTetyliJlttetspecIfy 

“ The first fift. ■ follows: 

tained in the coinprtidons'of°th^'soc?e^tv^"^T£”“"’^ "I"' 

-ei/pt fronTthe^tXSa;^ 

eTerylmei"’ °f ^ twelve-hour 

day, April 39, from 9 a.m to 9 .^Nr ^^d on Satur- 

Department, Havemeyer Hall Columbia V ' Architectural 

me c„i„, .here appL.ioa idriyisT 

St. Louis, Professors Mann or • ^^_^^^fg^^^tlemen named : 

Chicago, Mr. James Gamble Rogers Ashl"^a p^shington University; 
Mr. E. B. Homer, Rhode Island^ ‘^rhnnf ' Providence, R.I., 

Paul Cret, University of Pa.; Syracuse N°V pf’l’H^delphia, Mr. 
cuse University ; Washington, D C Mr ’ tL^o^' 

Club; Ithaca, N.Y., Prof M Prevnt r Pietsch, Cosmos 

C.^P. Weeks, 510 Montgonteiy^reJ Httwersity; Boston, Mr. 

men having the^ nfo'^st vTlueZin^th^'^co 

Arts Architects, and five others choc of the Society of Beaux 

competition. This second m Participants in the first 

^uisse rendered en loge during'"uventv'four " consist of an 

ning at 9 a.m. on Saturday, Maf ir The^LnhV^‘'“‘r 

held will be communicated ciihL£’ J ^ localities where this will be 

“New York s Ss desinn. to ‘^^o'Pote. 

of the committee Ifose b o^iSer'chi^f" "'r^‘ 

mentioned before Wednesday, April 26. gentlemen 

sec 4 j 4 'elimt”a 4 '°XS" 4 l' ohosen from the 

^s^ttisse in New Yoik. The finished ilwingfS be ?Sdere 4 °'f" 
under the surveillance of the committee in M,.„ v° 1 '^^“do'^od en loge 

'^■■nttl.ohrsZ »3 before',"„. 

EH“ 5 #Ss:s=r~s 

orE satistactory. The winning /royel shall belong to the Sorietv 

hi c£?A^""'"' preliminary shall be awarded two values 

Lloyd Warren, 

S. B. P. Trowbridge. Chairma 7 i Committee on Education 

J. H. FREEDL.VNDER. ^ East jj rd Street, New \ork. 


the NAUGATUCK HIGH SCHOOL, NAUGATUCK, CONN. 

{See Plates XXI.-XXl 
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ST. PAUL’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 
R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT. 


Current Periodicals 

A Review of the Recent American 
And Foreign Architectural Publications 

I N The Americayi Architect for January 28 the “ Trinity Build¬ 
ing,” Broadway, New York, by Mr. Francis H. Kimball, 
shows a laudable attempt at the adaptation of Gothic detail 
to a large office building, suggested by the close proximity of 
Trinity Church. The result is less satisfactory than one might 
wish, the use of Gothic forms being solely in the application of 
detail, the Gothic idea not extending in any marked degree to 
the organism as a whole. Two most admirable little country 
churches are printed in this number, both by Mr. T. MacLaren 
and both in Colorado. These churches are successful in a most 
unusual degree, ard 
small as they are, are 
vastly encouraging to 
those who anticipate 
a continuation of the 
logical development 
of church building in 
America. 

In the number for 
February 4 several of 
the Harvard gates 
by Messrs. McKim, 

Mead & White are il¬ 
lustrated, also a very 
charming house in 
Beacon street, Boston, 
by Messrs. Sturgis & 

Barton. 

The detail illustra¬ 
tions of the new door¬ 
ways for St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s, New York, are 
continued in the issue 
for February 11, and 
there are, as well, 
views of Messrs. Allen 
& Collins’s Hall of the 
National Geographi¬ 
cal Society, Washing¬ 
ton, and two houses 
by Mr. Ernest Macha¬ 
do, one a very engag¬ 
ing type of half Italian 
and half Colonial 


(from “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.’’) 




ENTRANCE FRONT, HIGH SCHOOL, METHUEN, MASS. 
HENRY VAUGHAN, ARCHITECT. 


work, the other a strictly Tudor design that shows a smaller 
degree of familiarity with the type. 

Several working drawings of the I 3 roadway Tabernacle, Messrs. 
Barney & Chapman, architects, are published February 18, 
together with certain plans that serve to show how difficult of 
solution is the problem confronting the modern architect when 
an optical effect of ecclesiasticism is demanded as the outward 
manifestation of an elaborate organization of small parts, par¬ 
ticularly when this combination must be effected in the midst of 
a great city. We fancy it will come as something of a surprise 
to many architects to discover that the great and elaborate 
tower is not the external evidence of the central portion of an 
auditorium, but is really what might almost be called an office 
building attached to the auditorium of a religious edifice. The 
cleverness with which the combination has been worked out is 
most extraordinary. Another example of modern religious 
architecture appears in Mr. R H. Robertson’s Methodist Church, 

also in New York, — 
as it stands, a not¬ 
able example of what 
has been called the 
“ Queen Anne front 
and Mary Ann back.” 

In the issue for Feb¬ 
ruary 25 appear the 
successful designs for 
the Carnegie Techni¬ 
cal Schools in Pitts¬ 
burg, Messrs. Palmer 
& Hornbostel, archi¬ 
tects. The plan is ab¬ 
solutely convincing, 
and it seems as though 
no more logical solu¬ 
tion of the problem 
could possibly have 
been offered. It is 
masterly in every way, 
simple, scientific, and 
at the same time ad¬ 
mirable architecture. 
The problem has been 
grasped in the largest 
possible fashion and 
solved in the most 
straightforward man¬ 
ner. The elevation 
of the administrative 
group, here repro¬ 
duced, is an exceed- 
ingly free treatment of 
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ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP, CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, PITTSBURG, PA. 
PALMER & HORNBOSTEL, ARCHITECTS. 

(from “ ARCHITECTURE.’’) 



BIRD’S EYE VIEW, CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, PITTSBURG, PA. 
PALMER & HORNBOSTEL, ARCHITECTS. 
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Architecture. 


(I'RO.VI 


RRICK BUILDER.”) 


mtmORIAL CHURCH, FAIRHAVEN, MASS 
CHARLES BRIGHAM, ARCHITECT. 

classic design, showing that the 
architects have treated the 


house for T. J. COOLIDGE, JR. 


MANCHESTER, MASS 
-im, mtAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 

From the number for March 2c 
we have chosen for reproduction 
one of the photographs of the in¬ 
terior of Mr. Charles Brigham’s 
new Unitarian Meeting-house in 
I^airhaven, a photograph showing 
the work at its best so far as de¬ 
tail is concerned. 

From Arc/iz/eaure for February 
we reproduce the bird’s-eye view 
of the successful design for the 
Carnegie Technical Schools, Pitts¬ 
burg. Another building illus¬ 
trated in this number is Mr. 


(from <‘Tt,E AMR,,,CAN ARCTIITECT.”) 


vve reproduce a view of Mr. 
Henry Vaughan’s High School in 
Methuen, Mass., a vigorous piece 
of modified Elizabethan, severe 
and scholarly. 

Messrs. McKim, Mead & White’s 
Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church IS shown in the issue for 
March 4. March u, in addition 
to further views of the Broadway 
rabernacle and a photograph of 
Messrs. Peabody & Stearns’ seve. 

Camp7°T published tl 

Urnegie Technical Schools by Mr 

seems somewhat weak in its main ap 

but,on being entirely taken up by 
the exterior treatment of which h I 


Liorary (or the city of Denver, a n 
giavest severity. From the March 
fine we reproduce two views of port 
hue & Ferguson’s scheme for the rel 
Military Academy, West Point, also 
way Tabernacle, to which we have re 
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architecture,’’) 




approach from the 

CRAM, GOO 


• H. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT. 
& FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS. 


BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK CITY. 
BARNEY & CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS. 
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RIVERSIDE BRANCH, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
CARRtRE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 


(I ROM ” L’EMULATION,” BRUSSELS.) 



(FROM ‘‘ARCHITECTURE.”) 



ADDITION TO THE HARVARD CLUB, NEW YORK. 
MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


number is a design for a church at Bay 
Ridge, Long Island, by the last-named archi¬ 
tects, an admiralDle warehouse building by Mr. Jarvis Hunt and a 
view of the Forty-fifth street front of the addition to the Harvard 
Club, New York, by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White. 

The Br ickbuilder for February contains several contributions 
to a most important symposium on ecclesiastical architecture by 
the Bishop of Georgia, the Rev. D. D. Addison, D.D., Rev. 
Herman Page and the Rev. John W. Suter. All of these short 
papers are full of interest, and indicate the remarkable develop¬ 
ment of the feeling for ecclesiastical architecture that has become 
so noticeable during the last few years. The first of a series of 
articles on “ Boston Brickwork ” appears with many illustrations, 
called “ Colonial,’’ though nearly all of them, so far at least as the 
domestic work is concerned, are subsequent in date to the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence. We reprint a detail of Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White’s house for Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., a vig¬ 
orous and masterly thing, almost forbidding in its noble severity. 

The principal article in The Architectural Record for March is 
devoted to the work of Mr. Alexander Eschweiler. The greater 
part of the work is domestic, of a simple and very consistent 
character, perhaps the best being a notably fine house for Mr. 
Schlesinger and one for Mr Black, 
both in Milwaukee and both of a 
strong type of Tudor; also, two 
most attractive houses in combi¬ 
nation, one for Mr. Falk, the 
other for Judge Carpenter. Many 
of the branch libraries in the city 
of New York are shown and one 
of them by Messrs. Carrere & 

Hastings we reproduce — a most 
charming piece of proportion and 
delicate design. “Three New 
Hotels,” the Belvedere, Baltimore, 
the Willard. Washington, and the 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, 
are dealt with by Mr. A. C. David. 

All three of these hotels, so far 
at least as their interior treatment 
is concerned, are a distinct ad¬ 
vance in the direction of dignity 
and self-respect beyond what has 
come to be the accepted type of 
this kind of design. 

The Inland Architect for Janu- 


A BUSINESS BUILDING IN ANTWERP 
ERNEST DIELTIENS, ARCHITECT. 


(FROM ‘‘THE ARCHITECT,” LONDON.) 



WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. FRONT, LOOKING WEST. 
THE LATE J. F. BENTLEY, ARCHITECT. 


ary and February is comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant. In the March number is begun the pub¬ 
lication of the competitive designs for the Carnegie Institute ; the 
successful designs and those by Messrs. Post, Carrere & Hastings 
and Howells & Stokes are published. Mr. Post’s plan has been 
reproduced and commented upon in these columns before 
Messrs. Carrere & Hasting’s plan seems somewhat lacking in 
organization, being rather a group of isolated buildings than 
one coordinated composition. The model for the first section 
of the accepted design is very disappointing in its architectural 
treatment when compared with the brilliant and original scheme 
shown in the competitive plan. 

In House and Garden for February the most notable articles 
are on “ Moreton,” a charming English country house, and on 
“ Picturesque English Cottages and their Doorway Gardens,” 
by Mr. P. H. Ditchfield, the latter being the seventh of this 
delightful series of exquisitely illustrated papers. 

The P^nglish magazines for the month may be dismissed with 
hardly more than a word. The Architectural Review (London) 
contains an interesting article on the present condition of St. 
Mark’s, in Venice, with many illustrations showing the ominous 
settling of the floors and vaults; also a continuation of those 

most valuable papers on English 
mediaeval sculpture. The con¬ 
temporary work illustrated is of 
little significance. 

From The Architect for PYbru- 
ary 3 we reproduce one of several 
new photographs of the Roman 
Cathedral, Westminster, showing 
the infinite versatility of the archi¬ 
tect in point of detail. 

ZeitschriftfilrBauwesen (Ber¬ 
lin) has fer its principal architect¬ 
ural illustrations various views of 
a very terrible example of seven¬ 
teenth century Renaissance in the 
shape of a Benedictine church. 
LEmulation (Brussels) gives one 
or two examples of street archi¬ 
tecture in Antwerp, one of which, 
in its wedding-cake magnificence, 
we reproduce. Rundschau (Stutt¬ 
gart) is as emancipated as ever, 
somewhat less violent and there¬ 


fore less interesting than usual. 
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The Church of Brou, Savoy, France 


By Elizabeth W, Champney 




I N the obscure town of Brou, in northern 
sibly the most beautiful example of late 
architecture to be found in all France. 
(1511 to 1536) in that transitional period in 
century, when French genius was fired to 
the newly imported Italian Renaissance. 

Renaissance architecture, transplanted by 
returning from the 
Italian wars, had in¬ 
deed already taken 
root in France. Car¬ 
dinal Georges d’Am- 
boise had built his 
chateau of Gail Ion 
near Rouen, “the 
great architectural 
hyphen” (1502 to 
1509); but his bro¬ 
ther Jacques, Abbot 
of Cluny, building 
the town house of the 
Abbots of his Order 
at Paris at the same 
time (the Cluny Pal¬ 
ace), clung to the 
Gothic, as did many 
another noble patron 
of the ogival style. 

One can read the 
indignation of the na¬ 
tive French architects 
at the gradual usur¬ 
pation of their field 
by foreign workmen 
and fashions. It was 
a last battle for their 
loved national art, 
and they were deter¬ 
mined to show forth 
what it could do. 

The church of Brou 
IS acknowledged as a 
model of this high¬ 
est flowering of the 
most florid of French 
styles. It was so 
thoroughly appreci¬ 
ated, even at the time 
n the Revolution, 
when so much that 
was beautiful was 
ruthlessly destroyed, 
that It was one of the 
tew monuments pro- 


Savoy, stands pos- 
flamboyant Gothic 
It came into being 
the early sixteenth 
emulate, not copy, 

the French nobles 


GENERAL VIEW OF NOTRE DAME OF BROU. 


K«cd .•,„<! ordained to be kept op at the eapenae of the 

ma ; it r ^ q^iarter of a century to 

ake the masterpiece which it is —a miracle of religfous 

luxury, every detail 
enriched with a lace- 
work of intricate 
carving not to be ri¬ 
valled in prodigality 
by the ornament upon 
the jewel-box of a 
princess. 

And such a casket 
it really is, built to 
contain the greatest 
treasure of an em¬ 
peror’s daughter. 

We read that after 
three years of wed¬ 
ded life the Duke of 
Savoy, Philibert le 
Beau, was killed while 
hunting, and that his 
widow. Marguerite of 
Austria, daughter of 
the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, devoted the 
remainder of her life- 
to building his rest¬ 
ing place. 

Marguerite was re- 
gente of the Low 
Countries for her 
nephew, the Emperor 
Charles V., a woman 
of great ability, with 
unlimited resources 
at her command. In 
the intervals of her 
many duties she vis¬ 
ited the growing ab¬ 
bey church. It was 
more than her recre¬ 
ation from affairs of 
state, it was her ruling 
passion. 

Her architect, the 
one under whom the 
church was finally 
executed, was Maitre 
Loys Van Boglem 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


Jube. 

Choir stalls. 

Tomb of Philibert le Beau. 

Jorab of Marguerite of Austria. 


E. Tomb of Margaret of Bourbon. 

F. Chapel of the Virgin. 

G. Altar-screen of the Virgin. 

H. Window of the Assumption. 


I. Oratory of the Princess. 

K. Chapel of the Gorrevod. 

L. Sacristy. 

M. Oratory. 


N. Tower base. 

O. Chapel of the Seven Sorrows. 

P. Cloister passage. 

Q. Door of St. Monica. 


■ Copyright, iQoy, by Bates Guild Company. 
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TOMB OF MARGARET OF BOURBON. 


ALTAR-SCREEN OF THE VIRGIN. 


TOMB OF MARGUERITE OF AUSTRIA. 




the best in Flan¬ 
ders. The church, 
a plan of which 
is given from the 
superb mono¬ 
graph of Mon¬ 
sieur Louis Du- 
pasquier, able 
restorer of the 
church, is seventy 
metres long by 
fifty-six in width 
and twenty-nine 
in height. 

Its magnificent 
jube is twelve 
metres wide and 
eight high. The 
altar in Carrara 
marble, with its 
fifteen statues in 
gilded bronze, is 
more modern, 
having been ex¬ 
ecuted by Le¬ 
gendre Herald 
for the Princess 
Marie d’Orleans, 
daughter of Louis 
Philippe. 

The Chapel of 
the Virgin at the 
left contains a splendid tabernacle, a wonder of minute carving. 
This, with the radiant stained glass windows, or the carving of 
the oaken choir stalls, alone would have made the church 
famous, but these are but the background for the marvellous 
tombs. 

In the centre of the choir stands the magnificent double 
tomb of Philibert. Within the lower portion, partly concealed 
by the lich canopy, his corpse lies naked and stark, as was the 
ghastly custom of the time, a fashion so startlingly followed in 
the tombs of the Abbey of St. Denis. But upon the upper 
Story, not kneeling as in the Renaissance tombs, but lying as 
though in sleep, regally robed and smiling faintly, while weep¬ 
ing cupids hold his helmet and gaze mournfully at his beau¬ 


tiful face, is the 
portrait statue 
of Philibert the 
handsome. 

The Antinous 
of his time he was 
rightly called, 
and the resemb¬ 
lance to the demi¬ 
god of the Vati¬ 
can is especially 
striking in the 
curves of the 
mouth and^ chin. 

His face is 
turned to the left, 
where Marguer¬ 
ite’s own tomb 
was placed, like 
his own in gen¬ 
eral design, for 
she, too, is shown 
in state robes, and 
in the alcove be¬ 
neath, in a sim¬ 
ple shroud, over 
which her long 
hair ripples to her 
feet in glorious 
abundance. 

There is but 
one other tomb in 
the abbey church, that of Philibert’s mother, Margaret of 
Bourbon. 

Conrad Meyt, a sculptor of Dijon, finished the tombs, depart¬ 
ing doubtless from the design of the original maquettes, which 
were furnished by the famous Michel Colombe. And here, as 
so often, it is necessary to know something of Marguerite s his¬ 
tory to understand the influences which made the Church of Biou 
a Gothic structure. It was not because she was ignorant of the 
Renaissance that she chose the Gothic style, for she had been 
brought up from childhood at the Court of France as the 
betrothed of Charles VIIL, who repudiated her for Anne of 
Brittany. Very cordially she hated her rival, who now posed 
as patroness of the arts in France, and still more the great 


CHOIR STALLS. 


TOMB OK rillLIHERT. 

INTERIOR, NOTRE DAME OF BROU. 


TOMB OK MARGUERITE OK AUSTRIA. 
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REVIEW 


lOMB OF PHILIBERT. DETAIL. 


Cardinal d’Am- 
boise, who had 
arranged the 
marriage. 

She would not 
be outdone by 
them, and she 
thwarted and 
balked them in 
diplomatic trea¬ 
ties as well as in 
private life, for 
mortified pride 
joined hands with 
the love she really 
bore the man 
whom she after- 
'vard married and 
mourned. 

It was her 
pleasure to call 
the sculptor 
Michel Colombo 
and others of the 
Cardinal’s favor¬ 
ite artists from his 
employ at Gail- 
lon. His painter, 

Jean Perea), drew 

the first plans of 
the church. 

Michel Colombo was 
sculptor for their 
Majesties the King and 
Queen of France. He 

lirh imbued 

^■th the spirit of the 
renaissance, and had al¬ 
ready achieved his mas- 

tomb of 
Je Duke of Brittany at 
N;ntes for the duke’s 
daughter Anne, when 

all to surpass 

th^"* Ihe church in 

fesyl'orihe Renai" 
but Michel Co- 


THE MAIN DOOR. 


tomb of marguerite of AUSTRIA. 


detail. 


* lombe states that 

i n his niaquettes 
for the tombs he 
returned to an 
earlier style, 
which he had 
learned while 
working on the 
^'sepultures de 
feuz messeigneurs 
Ics dues de Bour- 
goigne'^ when he 
was the appren¬ 
tice of Maztre 
Claiix Sluter. 
These tombs are 
to be seen to-day 
in the Museum of 
Dijon. 

He realized 
doubtless that he 
was worl<ing now 
for a descend¬ 
ant of those no¬ 
bles who wrote 
“Rash” and 
“Bold” and 
“ Sans Peur'" af¬ 
ter their names, 
no man gainsay¬ 
ing their right to the 
titles, and that the ear¬ 
lier native PVench style 
was more appropriate; 
but if Colombe and 
Pereal had not felt them¬ 
selves so compromised 
to their royal patrons, 
the King and Queen of 
France, as not to be 
able to offend them by 
continuing the work, the 
Church of Brou would 
probably have stood as 
an example of early 
French Renaissance ar¬ 
chitecture instead of the 
purest Gothic. 

Note : — The author refers to 
M. Louis Dupasquier as her 
chief architectural authority and 
to various histories of Mar¬ 
guerite of Austria and her time. 


THE CHOIR STALLS. 
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T he accompanying 
illustrations give a 
fairly complete 
idea of a suite of rooms 
in the Ansonia, New 
York, designed by Mr. J. 

H. Freedlander for the 
use of a bachelor whose tastes are somewhat architectural. 

The whole scheme has been very carefully planned, 
and has been executed apparently with little regard for 
cost. Mr. Freedlander made the models in clay of the 
lighting fixtures and of the carving upon the furniture. 

There are three principal rooms — the Salon, the 
Lounging-room and the Bedroom. In the first the walls 
are covered with a dull greenish gold Japanese grass 
cloth, with hangings of scarlet velour edged with gold 
galon. These curtains have valances around the top and 


an architrave in wood, 
stained a dull antique 
gold. The rugs are red, 
relieved by white bear 
skins. All of the furni¬ 
ture and trim is stained 
dull greenish gold, the 
covering of couch and chairs being in antique brocade. 
The windows have half curtains of antique lace with a 
cartouche of colored silk in the centre. The curtains 
leading to hall and bedroom are of stamped leather in 
polychrome. 

The wall covering in the Bedroom is practically the 
same as in the Salon. The bed is covered with an an¬ 
tique damask cloth, while the hangings over it are of 
orange velvet lined with silk of the same color. 

In the Lounging-room the furniture is in the Mission 


A Bachelor Apartment in the 
Ansonia, New York 

Designed by J. H. Freedlander, Architect 
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Style, while antique ornaments and 
vestments are used in the decora¬ 
tions of the walls. 

The apartment breathes the spirit 
of New York very much in the same 
way that the Hotel St. Regis typifies 
the love of display and magnificence 
developed in the people of that city, 
and we are led to wonder whether 
there will not soon come a reaction, 
with a return to extreme simplicity 
in the city's art and architecture. 
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FACADE, 


STAIRWAY FROM THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


RESIDENCE OF L. L. BENEDICT, ESQ., 

No. 125 East 56TH Street, New York. 

J. H. De sibour, architect. 

{See Plate XXVI.) 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


THE DINING ROOM. 

residence of L. L. benedict, esq., new YORK. 


J. H. desibour, architect. 
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VUAK. 

PDRCIl 


LAUfSORt 


KlTUl^•M 


KITCHEri YARD 


GUM 

ROOM 


DIM IMG ROOM 




LIV'IM GROOM 


ve»iiBuit 


roKC-M 


First Floor Plan 


RESIDENCE OF MESSRS. A. L. AND F. D. COCHRANE 


Hamilton, Massachusetts 


PARKER & THOMAS, ARCHITECTS 
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Plates XXIV., XXV. — The Proposed Liverpool Cathedral, Liver¬ 
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R ecent investigation into the various timber land frauds 
in the West again calls attention to the question of our 
available timber supply. A year or more ago Professor 
Fernow furnished some most interesting statistics of the decided 
increase in the consumption of wood per capita, and a foreign 
authority, Dr. Schlich, places it at fourteen cubic feet per 
annum and predicts that it will soon amount to twenty cubic 
feet, while he claims that the great scarcity of coniferous woods 
will almost immediately begin to be felt. 

Despite the scientific forestry of German and other foreign 
governments, increasingly large amounts of lumber are being 
expK>rted annually from this continent to make up this annual 
deficit. England alone imports one hundred million dollars 
worth of lumber yearly, which represents the product of fifteen 
million acres. Germany, where the most consistent efforts to 
maintain a state forest reservation are being carried on, is yet 
compelled to depend upon other countries for one-quarter of its 
total lumber consumption. 

The president of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso¬ 
ciation states that in less than eight years white pine will dis¬ 
appear from the lumber trade and that the long leaf pine is 
already practically exhausted, while the most sanguine state¬ 
ment that has yet appeared allows that the standing timber of 
this country will not last over fifty years. 

Whatever length of time may actually elapse before our for¬ 
ests are exhausted, the fact remains that this eventuality must 
soon come, if only the present rate of consumption continues, 
while the great yearly increase hastens the nearer placing of 
that date. Either steps must at once be taken to prevent this 
extermination — an action which has already been too long 
delayed — and an endeavor made in some way to conserve or 
reproduce our trees, or substitutes must be found to take the 
place of wood in the v'^arious trades where it is now most in 
demand. 

The mere yearly loss of property by fire, due to the combus¬ 
tibility of this material, should be sufficient to cause a change 
in our building methods. During 1904, $230,000,000 worth of 
buildings were consumed by fire. It does not matter how much 
of this amount was covered by insurance, as, if all our structures 
were made absolutely fireproof and permanent, it would not 
only be possible to save this immense amount of property 
value yearly, but the necessity for fire insurance once done 
away with, a further enormous saving to property owners could 
be effected in the one item of annual insurance premiums alone. 


When it is remembered that timber has increased in price 
over one hundred per cent in less than fifteen years, and rapidly 
increases year after year, while cement and brick and tile have 
during the same period of time become gradually cheaper in 
cost and more perfect in manufacture, the question of extend¬ 
ing the use of these artificial materials to the suburban residence 
and smaller dwelling at once becomes pertinent. 

In this class of dwelling we still use a wood frame, covered by 
shingles or clapboards on the outside. If a thickness of brick, 
carefully tied back to the frame, is employed in place of the 
wooden shingles or clapboards, the veneered house is pro¬ 
duced with advantages of comfort and appearance that are 
obvious. This treatment will not increase the cost of the 
dwelling more than five per cent — on a large plain structure pos¬ 
sibly only three per cent — and this small addition to the cost is 
offset by the saving effected in repainting and repairs. 

So we find that the difference in cost between the wood-con¬ 
structed and covered frame and the brick veneered house is so 
small that it is hardly to be taken into consideration at all. 
What is the difference, then, between the brick veneered dwell¬ 
ing and a structure where the exterior walls are constructed 
entirely of fireproof material? Actually this difference is even 
now very slight, and within a year or so the two methods of 
construction must nearly counterbalance one another. 

But brick is not the only material available for use in 
this way. We have the ordinary terra-cotta fireproof blocks, 
such as have been employed in office buildings for partitions 
for some years. We have also cement, either built up in the 
form of blocks or cast and run into the very walls themselves. 

Why not extend the use of some fireproof construction for 
the floors of these same houses, instead of continuing to use 
the old-fashioned wooden floor joist? The additional cost of 
such a first-class dwelling of brick with tile floor construction 
would now average only about twenty per cent more than one 
constructed wholly of wood. To compare the cost of a square 
foot of floor, for instance: in the ordinary construction there 
are floor joists, cross bridging, an under floor, some deadening 
material, and an upper finished floor, together with furring, 
lathing, and plastering on the ceiling below; all are combustible 
and filled with objectionable ducts and passages, and the whole 
costs on an average of from twenty-three to twenty-five cents a 
foot. Compare with this a fireproof construction of hollow 
tile used in monolithic wide spans, covered with some of the 
plastic incombustible floorings now in the market, and the 
under side plastered, costing from thirty-six to thirty-eight 
cents a foot, with absolute safety from fire. 

The standing finish could further be of cement or some of 
the plastic compositions intended for this purpose, which can 
be moulded as easily and run almost as cheaply as plaster. 
These materials would suit themselves to esthetic considerations 
quite as well as wood, once the architect and builder became 
conversant with their possibilities, and would in the end prob¬ 
ably produce some interesting developments of modern archi¬ 
tectural style. 

Aside from the question of safety from fire, with its direct 
monetary loss in case of accident, there is further the saving in 
repairs upon a permanently constructed house. These ma¬ 
terials would also avoid the many troubles caused by the 
shrinkage of wood or the settlement of floors, such as cracked 
plastering, the opening of finish at the angles and joints, and 
other ills traceable to the use of wood. 

It is evident that State or National legislation cannot be 
depended upon to furnish any immediate relief. The result 
will eventually come about of itself from absolutely commercial 
causes, as the rapidly increasing cost of wood as a material is 
forcing manufacturers and others who have hitherto depended 
upon it to search for equally satisfactory substitutes which can 
be obtained at a less cost. In the building trades artificial 
building materials, especially those made from clay, are coming 
into wider use on account of the lessening difference be¬ 
tween their first cost and the cost of wood; indeed, it is 
claimed that there already exists an ultimate saving in the 
completed cost of a house built of clay or cement over one 
constructed entirely of wood. 
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Current Periodicals 

A Review of the Recent American 
And Foreign Architectural Publications 

T he Americafi Architect, beginning some time ago with 
the details of the Fairhaven Unitarian Church, has now 
worked up to general views. Several of these appear in 
the issues for April i and 8. We 
reproduce two of them, partly for 
the purpose of showing the almost 
unexampled richness of the work 
(unexampled, that is, in our day 
and generation), partly that they 
may demonstrate the comparative 
inutility of multiplied detail when 
the fundamental principles of Gothic 
design have been abandoned for 
others which find no precedent 
during the mediaeval period. 

We recognize with great satis¬ 
faction the tendency exhibited in 
this church toward a restoration to 
modern use of the Gothic style, but 
at the same time we cannot refrain 
from calling attention to the fact 
that pinnacles, crockets, flying 
buttresses, pierced parapets, and 
pointed arches cannot make Gothic 
architecture. Much of the detail of 
this church, particularly that of the 
interior, is very beautiful. The 
development of ornament is often¬ 
times free and spontaneous; its 
disposition, intelligent and effective. 

Much of the wood-carving is of ex¬ 
treme beauty, though too often its 
scale is heavy and stone-like. So 
far as the exterior is concerned, 
however, we fail to discover any 
grasp of the underlying principles 
of Gothic. The essence of this st3de is subtle proportion, or¬ 
ganic composition, and vital relationship of parts. None of 
these qualities seems to us to appear in the Fairhaven church. 


The composition is casual, the design strictly episodical. The 
scientific basis of Gothic is exactly as much a matter of fact 
as in the case of Greek architecture. Owing to the fact, how¬ 
ever, that it has never been reduced to a system of formulae, 
the whole thing becomes a matter of feeling and of instinct. 
Again, at Fairhaven, we find elaborate flying buttresses existing 
without the slightest function whatever, since the roof of the 
church is of wood. The wall surface is so rough as to wholly 
destroy the scale, while the dressed stone is omitted from certain 
places where it is absolutely demanded, namely, in the buttresses. 

In modern English work, where the 
Gothic style is thoroughly under¬ 
stood, proportion and composition 
are on the old established lines, 
while the detail is infinitely varied 
and modernized. Here the detail 
is archaeological, but the laws of 
proportion and composition have 
been disregarded; therefore the 
work cannot be considered an ex¬ 
ample of Gothic design. 

In the issue for April i Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White’s essay in 
the transmogrification of a Venetian 
Renaissance palace for the purposes 
of a New York shop is illustrated, 
and as well an intelligent little library 
building in Brooklyn, by Messrs. 
William Tubby & Brother. There 
are also many photographs of mod¬ 
ern French sculpture. April 8 are 
published two churches — one by 
Mr. E.J Lewis, the other by Messrs. 
Brainard, Leeds & Russell. The 
former is a low-lying, picturesque 
building, chunky and colloquial. 
One of Mr. James Knox Taylor’s 
Custom Houses, as simple and com¬ 
petent as ever, is also published. 
A fine *view of the grand entrance 
hall of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, of New York, by Mr. R. M. 
Hunt, appears in the number for 
April 22 ; a splendid room, masterly and dignified to a de¬ 
gree. Mr. A. W. Brunner’s Mt. Sinai Hospital is strong and 
workmanlike, without affectation of any kind. 


(FUOM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 



GRAND ENTRANCE HALL. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. 
R. M. HUNT, ARCHITECT. 


(from “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.’’) (FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 



ROGERS MEMORIAL CHURCH, FAIRHAVEN, MASS. CHARLES BRIGHAM, ARCHITECT. the" chancel. 
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residence of LLOYD BRYCE> ESQ., ROSLYN, L. 1. 
OGDEN CODMAN, ARCHITECT. 


A VIEW OF “FOXWOLD,” SOUTHBOURNE, ENGLAND. 
BREWERTON & SHEPHERD, ARCHITECTS. 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, BRAINTREE, MASS 
EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR., ARCHITECT. 


FAR ROCKAWAY BRANCH CARNEGIE LIBRARY, NEW YORK. 
LORD & HEWLETT, ARCHITECTS. 


(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT/’) 


In The BrickbuiLder for April 
are several libraries, many of them 
most admirable, particularly the 
Far Rockaway Branch of the Car¬ 
negie Library, by Messrs. Lord & 
Hewlett and Mr. Calvin Kiessling’s 
building for Colorado Springs. The 
first of these structures is a par¬ 
ticularly simple and engaging piece 
of brickwork; the second, not¬ 
ably strong and masterly in scale. 
Messrs. York & Sawyer’s Montgom¬ 
ery Library is also peculiarly monu¬ 
mental, considering its size. The 
Norfolk Library by Messrs. H. D. 
Hale and H. G. Morse, Jr., seems to 
us less successful in scale and some¬ 
what devoid of interest, and the same 
remarks apply to Messrs. Eames & 
Young’s Library for Galveston. 

House and Garden for April has 
many articles of great interest, one 
in particular on the gardens of the 
Taj Mahal, by Mr. E. B. Havell, 
being unusually close and convinc¬ 
ing in its criticisms. An effective 
garden at Bar Harbor, Me., designed 
by Messrs. Andrews, Jacques & 


Rantoul is dealt with by Mr. I. 
Howland Jones, while Miss Rose 
Standish Nichols describes an ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful Newport garden 
designed by herself A large Co¬ 
lonial house in Chestnut Hill, Phila¬ 
delphia, by Mr. Charles Barton 
Keen is well illustrated, while there 
are also papers on the Floating 
Gardens of Mexico, Spanish Patios 
in Southern California, and the 
Lighting of Dreamwold Hall. Mr. 
Ditchfield’s series of articles on 
“ Picturesque English Cottages and 
their Doorway Gardens” is contin¬ 
ued, with a great quantity of ex¬ 
quisite photographs that impel one 
to instantly rise and follow. 

In the Scientific American Build¬ 
ing Mo 7 ithly the principal illustra¬ 
tions are devoted to a very noble 
Colonial mansion on Long Island, by 
Mr. Ogden Codman. One of these 
illustrations we reproduce as show¬ 
ing admirably how freely so-called 
Colonial motives may be used nowa¬ 
days without affectation and with due 
regard to sound principles of consis- 


(FROM “scientific AMERICAN BUILDING MONTIILV.’’) 


(FROM “the architect,” LONDON.) 


(from “the BRICKBUILDER.’’) 


(from “the BRICKBUILDER.”) 


DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
CALVIN KIESSLING, ARCHITECT. 
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(FKOM “THE AKCIIITECT,” LONDON.) 



ELDER LIBRARY, GOVAN, N. B. JOHN J. BURNET, ARCHITECT. 


tent design. The choice of houses for this number is particularly 
good, very few being shown that are not sound and consistent. 

In The Architect (London) for March 3 is a charming country 
house by Messrs. Brewerton & Shepherd, a delightful study in 
the delicate arrangement of line. On March 10 is published a 
photograph of one of the altars in the new Westminster Cathedral, 
a fine example of Bentley’s wonderful ability to use ancient 
motives in a modern way, thereby losing nothing either of con¬ 
sistency or of vital modernism. From the issue for March 17 
we reprint a view of a very interesting treatment of the small 
library problem in England, Mr. J. J. Burnet being the archi¬ 
tect. March 24 is published a detail of Mr. J. H. Eastwood’s 
very remarkable little Roman Catholic Cathedral in the city of 
Leeds. Mr. Eastwood’s treatment of detail is singularly en¬ 
gaging. It would be almost impossible to put one’s finger on a 
single note of archaeology in the whole work, yet it is all 
unmistakably Gothic, and the adherence to sound proportions 
gives the solid foundation necessary for any amount of variation 
in detail that can possibly be attempted. 


(FKOM “the architect,” LONDON.) 



A CHAPEL ALTAR, WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. J. F. EENTLEY, ARCH.TI 


(FKOM “the architectural review,” LONDON.) 



VAUXHALL FIRE BRIGADE STATION. W. E. RILEY, ARCHITECT. 


All through the month have been published various photo¬ 
graphs of St. Asaph’s Cathedral and. as well, many views of that 
apotheosis of the now thoroughly discredited “ Victorian Gothic,” 
Sir Rowand Anderson’s “ Mount Stuart ” in the Isle of Bute. 

The articles on the Life and Work of Decimus Burton are 
concluded in The ArchitecUiral Review (London) for April, as 
is also the series on the great church of Aya Sophia, Constan¬ 
tinople. The late R. J. Johnson’s rather thin and lifeless St. 
Mathew’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is illustrated under the 
head of current architecture, as are also several fine country 
houses, one of which, by Messrs. Hubbard & Moore, is particu¬ 
larly charming. Also under this heading is a very effective 
Fire Brigade Station, by Mr. W. E. Riley. Messrs. Ernest George 
& Yeates’s clever adaptation of Lombard motives to the pur 
poses of a crematorium is also illustrated, as is a very admir¬ 
able little mausoleum by Mr. C. H. B. Quennell. The model 
of Sir William Emerson’s Queen Victoria Memorial, now build¬ 
ing in Calcutta, shows only a commonplace piling up of English 
Renaissance motives into an equally uninteresting composition. 


(FROM “the architect.” LONDON.) 



ENTRANCE, ST. ANN’S CATHEDRAL, LEEDS. J. H. EASTWOOD, ARCHITECT. 
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Individual Styles of Rendering 

By Birch Burdette Long 



I NDIVIDUALISM, or the personality of the man, on the one 
hand, and the spread of scholastic training on the other, 
are the key-notes of the architectural presentation of to¬ 
day. These are the two dominating factors which govern 
architectural drawing, sway the impulses of the young draughts¬ 
man and give variety and charm to our architectural exhibitions. 

The editor of The Re¬ 
view suggested that I write 
something of the quick 
methods of rendering to be 
seen to-day, the so-called 
“ short-hand ” methods, the 
use of tinted papers, chalks, 

Chinese white, etc. Imme¬ 
diately this leads to the 
broader subject of the per¬ 
sonal work shown in our 
periodicals and exhibitions 
or an appreciation of the 
efforts of some of our archi¬ 
tects and draughtsmen. 

A careful analysis of re¬ 
cent exhibits at once makes 
the fact apparent that great 
changes have taken place in 
the character of drawing in 
the last few years. 

Ten years ago the influ¬ 
ence of the school was not 
so great as to-day, the num¬ 
ber of academic drawings 
was less, as the number of 
men skilled in their produc¬ 
tion was limited; while, on 
the other hand, the prepon¬ 
derance of pen-and-ink and 
water-color drawings was 
unmistakable. In fact the 
highest ambition of most 
draughtsmen was to be able 
to make a creditable water- 
color or pen-and-ink. To¬ 
day the vast majority of men 
depend on the rendered ele¬ 
vation, or at best the per¬ 
spective rendered in an aca¬ 
demic manner, and it has 
fallen to a comparatively 
small number to add a touch 
of individuality and charac¬ 
ter to our exhibitions, just copyright, hy Charlrs Scrihnrr's 

as those leaders of pen-and- 

ink and water-color during the ’nineties added strength and 
charm by their genius. 

Even then there was a scattering of academic drawings, a 
promise of the overflow which later seemed to fill the walls with 
t eir whiteness. But the school methods have not filled every 
want, and through it all the old and tried water-color and pen- 


and-ink have lived until from them a number of new styles of 
expression have grown up and developed. 

Drawings may now be seen varying from a slight departure 
from the orthodox methods to the wildest attempts at originality, 
but from the whole a number of types may be chosen which 
represent the highest point which the American draughtsman 

has reached and which will 
lead to still better things. 

We still have many beau¬ 
tiful color and pen works, 
not so many as before, but 
fully as good or better than 
in former years, but even 
such sterling pen-and-ink 
men as Mr. Gregg and Mr. 
Goodhue occasionally give 
us something out of their 
familiar style, while Harvey 
Ellis drifted entirely away 
from his favorite method in 
his later years. 

It may be said that there 
is no great originality in 
these new modes of expres¬ 
sion, which is true, but surely 
there is real charm in a free 
use of all mediums when 
those best suited to the man 
and his subject are chosen. 
For instance, Mr. Horn- 
bostel’s work shows a great 
deal of the school training, 
but by him developed and 
beautified, and Harvey Ellis 
made good use of his 
knowledge of the pen in the 
outlines of his later work. 

The work of the present 
day draughtsman is a nearer 
approach to the work of the 
illustrator than ever before ; 
he is putting more art into 
the interpretation of his 
work, and it is done with no 
less care, but with greater 
pictorial understanding. 

Through all these draw¬ 
ings the same qualities may 
be observed in different 
ways, but all show an ap- 
Lra^.vn by Jules Guerin. preciation to a great extent 
of mass and outline, tone, 
whether in color or black and white, and a sense of arrange¬ 
ment and composition which have often been missed. The use 
of an outline, of ink or crayon, has become somewhat general, 
and although done in different ways, always tends toward a 
decorative effect. This may be seen in the work of Jules 
Guerin, in Mr. Ellis’s later work, in the drawings of Hugh M. 
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and brilliancy, and 
later some pen-and-ink 
sketches which were 
very direct and strong. 
The drawing here shown 
is on a yellow tinted 
board, made with cray¬ 
on, a few sepia washes 
and a little Chinese 
white. Nothing could 
be simpler, apparently, 
and still it is most effec¬ 
tive. Notice the simple 
means employed to ex¬ 
press the foliage, the 
play of sunlight and the 
garden with the lily pool 
in the centre, the sug¬ 
gestion of flowers, the 
tiles on the roof. One 
could wish to live in 
such a place. This is 
a drawing to satisfy a 
client, and after all that 
is the prime object of 
most perspectives. It 
would seem that some 
such method of work 
would be best suited to 


G. Garden, in Mr. Phillips’s 
drawing and to some ex¬ 
tent in Mr. Eyre’s and Mr. 
Grey’s drawings. In some 
cases this is evidently the 
result of earlier use of the 
pen; in others, an effort to 
get the decorative quality 
without sacrificing the ar¬ 
chitecture. 

The various styles have 
resulted after years of study 
from the development of 
methods best suited to each 
man, and give the many 
varieties and combinations 
of materials which are to 
be found even in the few 
drawings here illustrated. 

I remember seeing a 
number of years ago some 
water-colors done by Mr. 
Grey in opaque color on 
tinted papers,.. full of life 
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might be used generally by 
architects to express their 
ideas quickly. 

In some of Mr. Goodhue’s 
recent drawings he has used 
colored chalks in connection 
with ink, giving the whole a 
depth and tone which would 
not be possible with ink 
alone. A notable example 
of this is his recently pub¬ 
lished drawing of the West 
Point Chapel. The one here 
reproduced is in pen-and- 
ink and lithographic crayon. 

Of decorative drawings, 
those of Jules Guerin are per¬ 
haps the best known. The 
drawing of the Festival Hall 
at St. Louis is an admirable 
specimen of this style — not 
an architectural drawing, 
but a picture of architecture. 


the artist archi¬ 
tect, the man who 
does a thing oc¬ 
casionally as a 
pleasure and an 
interpretation of 
his own design. 

It is very near, 
in the means em¬ 
ployed, to Mr. 

Horn hostel’s 
drawing of the 
house among the 
trees. This is on 
tinted paper, pen¬ 
cil and Chinese 
white being used. 

These two draw¬ 
ings are doubly 
interesting for the 
fact that a com¬ 
parison of the 
temperaments of 
the two men may be made almost di¬ 
rectly, which is not often possible. 

Mr. Eyre s drawings come into some¬ 
what the same group. They are ne¬ 
cessarily the work of a man of strong 
personality and independent mind. 
Made on the roughest sort of gray- 
brown paper, with ink, color, chalk, 
crayon, apparently anything that was 
at hand, indicating an intim'ate knowl¬ 
edge of nature, without any attempt 
ejng made to do more than represent 
It, they show perhaps the least regard 
lor precedent of any architect’s work in 
America. They are examples of what 
a strong man can do in a short time, 
undoubtedly expressing his architecture 
well and harmonizing with it. It does 
not seem that a large and important 
structure could be done in just this way. 
Ihere is very little in these drawings 
that can be followed by the younger 
draughtsmen, except that there must 
always be an inspiration to do good 

JvTn M'"- Eyre’s personality 

en more than his architecture is — a 
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part of himself; 
they are poeti¬ 
cal, imaginative, 
strong, —. the im¬ 
pression of the 
architect drawn 
by an artist. 

Somewhatinthe 

same style should 
be mentioned the 
sketches of Mr. 
John Russell 
Pope. The result 
of entirely differ¬ 
ent training and 
bearing a more 

conventional 

stamp, these 
drawings repre¬ 
sent a high plane 
of sketch drawing 
of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and 
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Dra’wn by John H. Phillipi^ jfr. 


The little drawing of the fire¬ 
place is as simple as can be, and 
still tells its story completely. 
It shows all the beauty of line 
which all his works have, and 
the arrangement of blacks and 
grays is admirable. Unfortu¬ 
nately it is not possible to il¬ 
lustrate his later method, in 
which he carried the decora¬ 
tive treatment further than any 
other architect has done. 

Mr. Garden uses color with 
an ink outline and textures, 
combining them all into a 
beautiful whole. He paints as 
an artist would, using color in 
a sure way, and his drawings, 
which are on tinted paper, 
many of them combining char¬ 
coal or crayon with the ink 
and water-color, are possibly 
the most finished of any here 
considered. He draws foliage 
in all its variations as few men 
do, not in one phase alone, but 
with a thorough knowledge, 
from the smallest garden of flowers to the trees of the forest. 
These drawings should be seen in the original to be fully appre¬ 
ciated, as they do not always reproduce to advantage. 

Of a very different type are Mr. Hornbostel’s larger drawings. 
His series of the New York bridges are one of the finest contri¬ 
butions to American draughtsmanship; made with soft pencil, 
they combine great strength and atmospheric qualities. 

Then there are the drawings in which the line is developed 
until it is the main essential. Mr. Phillip s sketch of Castle St. 
Angelo is an illustration of this. The outline is carefully 
studied, and afterward a few washes applied in a decorative 
way; atmosphere is largely eliminated, and in many drawings 
of this kind shadows are not used. Mr. Phillips has repre¬ 
sented his subject almost in the flat. It is an arrangement of 
line and tone rather than a picture, but in no sense less a work 
of art. Some of Claude Fayette Bragdon’s drawings are of 
the same type. 

In the December number of The Review, Mr. Maginnis has 
written so interestingly of the possibilities of his favorite medium, 
pen-and-ink, as almost to make one wish that more of our best 
men had used the pen, or that some who have abandoned it 
had continued in its use. But is it not better that they shoul 
work in the broader field? Have not the changed methods o 
reproduction, the bringing of the half-tone process within the 
reach of all, even the newspapers, practically ended the chie 
usefulness of the pen-and-ink drawing? Of course this does not 
apply to the masters, but is it not better that men should wor 
for the higher result made possible by the half-tone process 
than to cling to a method which is less and less frequently seen 
in all the best periodicals of to-day? 

And now let us look for the causes of this growth of methods, 
with very little in common except the excellence of the resu t 
achieved. This is not a school in any sense, rather the 
development of a feeling of confidence in one s own abi ity, 
an independence of the outward forms of tradition and scho as- 
tic training, an emancipation of a few gifted and talented min s. 
Are not the causes, other than a mere desire to 
draughtsmanship, to be found in the vvhole advance.of the arts 
and sciences during the nineteenth century? The improve¬ 
ment of printing, the invention of its photographic processes, 
the ease of travel that the present day affords, and thiougi 
these means a familiarity with the thoughts and works of t e 
race during the whole past — these are some of the indirect 
causes of the growth. Is it not one result, perhaps smaU o 
the various phases which painting has undergone, the Barbizon 
School, the Preraphaelite movement, the German Secession, 
Whistler, Puvis de Chauvannes, the Impressionists? Has not 


Mr. Ellis’s later work is very similar to this style, as nearly as 
two men’s may be, possibly more flat, with more of the feeling 
of the Japanese, whose work he greatly admired. Mr. Ellis’s 
drawings were always satisfying as a pictorial arrangement, no 
matter what one’s opinion may be as to their architectural value. 
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J^raiun by Birch Burdette Long. 


Dra^cun by Cass Gilbert. 


Drau'n by R. QUpston Sturgis. 


this architectural expression a relation to the 
spirit of modern painting—a spirit some¬ 
what divergent from the commercialism of 
to-day, although greatly influenced by it? 

The opening of Japan undoubtedly had a 
great effect on decorative painting. It gave 
to the Western world an entirely new con¬ 
ception of nature, a new point of view, and 
although no Western mind has been entirely 
able to master the depths of the Japanese 
art, nevertheless many of our best men have, 
perhaps unconsciously, been influenced by 
the beauty of line and simplicity of means 
employed in the making of the wonderful 
works of art produced by the artists of 
Japan. Many schools of decorative drawing 
and painting have come into being through¬ 
out Europe and America ; the Poster period 
has come and gone; but all these have had 
their influence. The magazine, which has 
d:iveloped into a book illustrated and 
printed by the best artists, reflects all these 
changes and spreads broadcast the latest 
movements in the art world ; and just as the 
painter and illustrator is each doing his 
work in his own individual way, so the ar¬ 
chitect or draughtsman who is born to be clever with 
his brush or pencil is making his drawing more and 
more an expression of his soul and of his architecture. 
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the BELLEVUE-STRATFORD hotel, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
G. W. & W. D. HEWITT, ARCHITECTS. 
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THE PALM DINING ROOM. 


the BELLEVUE-STRATFORD hotel, PHILADELPHIA, PA. G. W. & W. D. HEWITT, ARCHITECTS. 
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THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. G. W. & W. D. HEWITT, ARCHITECTS. 
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O NCE again an attack upon the five per cent, rule 
for architects’ professional charges has come to our 
attention. 

The Board of Commissioners of Cook County, Illinois, has 
an-no-tineed a competition for the selection of an architect to 
build a new Court House. Seven prominent architectural firms 
have been invited, and the competition is open to others under 
certain conditions. The interesting part of the announcement, 
however, is that the successful competitor will receive for his 
services five per cent, on the first million dollars of the cost of 
the building, four per cent, on the second million, and three per 
cent, on the remainder of the $3,500,000 estimated total cost. 

This means that the successful competitor will receive 
$40,000 less than the usual fee of five per cent., or something 
less than four per cent, on the sum expended. 

The Board of Commissioners seems to have been somewhat 
hasty in its announcement in the program that the seven invited 
firms had accepted these terms, for already one of them has dis¬ 
claimed any knowledge of the competition before receiving the 
printed program together with a letter of invitation, and at least 
one or two of the other firms have declined to enter the com¬ 
petition under the conditions imposed. 

VVe have no doubt that the Board will find many more diffi¬ 
culties in the way of securing the best professional service for 
the stated remuneration. 

I N these days of cooperation and amalgamation it is interest¬ 
ing to consider a suggestion which has just been made for 
the possible combination of the Chapters of the American 
Institute of Architects in the larger cities with their corres¬ 
ponding junior societies. 

In all cities where the two organizations exist there can 
hardly be said to be a complete and satisfactory understanding 
between the twa bodies so that the efforts of both coincide in 
every way. If such a state of things did exist, there would 
seem to be no reason why the two should not be joined and 
gam the benefits of a more complete fellowship and concerted 
action in all movements for the good of the profession. 

This ideal condition of things does not exist in all cases, 
however,— perhaps not in any instance, — so that the two 
bodies of men in desiring a union must each be willing to 
sacrifice some small part of its individuality in return for the 
lar greater benefits which would accrue from a perfect coalition. 


In endeavoring to find definite reasons for such a cooperation 
of forces and an amalgamation of interests, it must be assumed 
for the present that all questions of personal feeling—such as 
the continuance of the name of either association, the senti¬ 
ment of members of one body who are also members of the 
other, the relative importance of each organization in the com¬ 
munity— be set aside and not held as insuperable obstacles to 
a union. 

Among the advantages to be gained by a Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects is, first, increased member¬ 
ship. In most cities the junior society is larger than the 
Chapter, and although there would probably be some junior 
society members not entirely fitted for Chapter membership, 
these could be taken care of in some form of Junior Member¬ 
ship Class, and the Chapter greatly strengthened in numbers. 
Membership in the Chapters increases slowly, and for certain 
reasons does not attract the coming men. The meetings are 
infrequent, and the matters coming before the Chapter are 
rarely of a nature to interest the younger men in the same way 
that their club matters interest them; yet the junior societies 
must be the principal source from which new members of the 
Chapters must eventually come. From the standpoint of the 
Chapter the increased membership is desirable, in that 
the representation at the national conventions would be more 
nearly commensurate with the architectural importance of the 
centre in which it is situated. 

A second advantage to be gained is increased influence in 
the community. The force of any expression of professional 
opinion would be of greater value in its effect upon the public 
— not only in the immediate surroundings, but throughout the 
country — if it were the united expression of the entire archi¬ 
tectural profession, than coming, as has hitherto been the case, 
from two bodies which have sometimes acted unitedly in matters 
of importance, but more frequently have acted spasmodically, 
without reference one to the other. 

A third advantage is the increased influence over the ethical 
practice of the profession. The time to implant the seed of 
finer professional conduct is when the architectural student is 
still keen with the love of his art, and still willing to recognize 
the differences which elevate the profession above a mere 
business. An influence of this kind would be far more readily 
exerted if the older and younger men were members of the 
same organization. 

The above reasons have cogency if viewed from the broader 
standpoint of the profession, and must appeal to all who have 
its true welfare at heart. 

A consolidation of this character is not one to be made 
without careful consideration of all its phases. It might not 
have appreciable results for several years, but in the end it 
would seem that such a union of forces and concentration of 
effort must ultimately be of great aid in placing the architectural 
profession on the high plane which it should take with the 
sister professions of medicine and the law. 

T he competition for tlie Shawmut National Bank Build¬ 
ing in Boston was won by Messrs. Winslow & Bigelow of 
this city. Owing to the unwillingness of the Directors to 
have the winning design published before certain desired 
changes are made, we show in Plates XXXVI. and XXXVII. 
only the design of ?dessrs. Parker & Thomas, which was honor¬ 
ably mentioned and awarded a prize. 

T he winning design in the twenty-second annual competi¬ 
tion for the Rotch Traveling Scholarship is reproduced 
in Plates XXX. to XXXII. It is the work of Mr. W. D. 
Crowell, formerly a special student at the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, who-has been for the past three years with 
Mes.srs. Parker & Thomas in Boston. 

Mr. George B. Ford, now a student at the Rule des Beaicx 
Arts, was awarded the second prize of seventy-five dollars 
offered by the Boston Society of Architects. 

The judges of the competition were Messrs. J. E. Sperry, 
Baltimore; Philip Saw}’er, New York, and W. E. Chamberlin' 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
CORBETT & PELL, ARCHITECT. 



PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
MARTIN C. MULLER, ARCHITECT. 



Current Periodicals 

A Review of the Recent American 
And Foreign Architectural Publications 


W E find nothing of any particu¬ 
lar importance in The Ainericaii 
Architect until May 13, except¬ 
ing a simple and well studied Public Li¬ 
brary by Messrs. W. B. Tubby & Bro., one 
of the many branch libraries connected 
with the New York general system. May 
13 is published a photograph of Messrs. 
Howells & Stokes’s Baltimore Stock Ex¬ 
change, a most effective composition in 
spite of, or perhaps in consequence of, 
the cavalier manner in which classical 
precedents have been treated. The de¬ 
velopment of the capitals on the flanking 
piers is certainly sufficiently surprising. 
Probably the whole composition will be 
more effective when seen from the street 
level, the natural point from which its 
final effect would have been considered 
by the designer. From the lower level 
the attic, which now seems unduly pre¬ 
ponderant, would probably fall back into 
its proper relationship with the rest of 
the fagade. Messrs. Walker & Morris’s 
branch library in Brooklyn, N.Y., is a 
carefully designed piece of work, well 
composed, and laid out in a strong and 
vigorous fashion, though one would feel 


(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 


BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
HOWELLS & STOKES, ARCHITECTS 


rather disposed to take exception to the manner in which the 
pediment of the main entrance cuts into the triple windows above. 
May 27 are published six of the premiated competitive designs 
for the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, including the successful 
scheme. This latter is by Messrs. Corbett & Pell, and while a 
carefully studied essay in French, or 
rather, perhaps. Bavarian ideas of a kind 
of Italian Romanesque, it seems to us 
distinctly less successful as a composition 
than several of the other more scholastic 
schemes. Of these latter, that by Mr. 
Martin C. Muller, the elevation of which 
we reproduce, seems distinctly the best, 
and shows a very delicate feeling for 
composition and the relationship of parts. 
In this same number is a most excellent 
commercial building in Baltimore by 
Messrs. Sperry, York & Sawyer. 

P'ollowing Mr. R. C. Sturgis’s most 
sympathetic and scholarly paper on ec¬ 
clesiastical architecture published in a 
recent number of The Brtckbiiildery Mr. 
M. B. Medary deals with the same ques¬ 
tion in the issue for May. Mr. Medary 
holds to the same high standard of ideals 
and principles already so firmly estab¬ 
lished in this very notable series of arti¬ 
cles, and the illustrations from his own 
work, particularly St. John’s Church, 
Lower Merion, Pa., are thoroughly rep¬ 
resentative of the principles he enunci¬ 
ates. This latter work is particularly 
charming and is very interesting as an 
example of the proper method of building 


(FROM “THE HRICKIUILDER.”) 



CARROLL PARK BRANCH CARNEGIE LIBRARY, NEW YORK CITY. 
WILLIAM B. TUBBY & BROTHER, ARCHITECTS. 


(FROM “THE BRICKHUILDER.”) 



HOUSE OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN, BOSTON, MASS. 
ANDREWS, JAQUES & RANTOUL, ARCHITECTS. 
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(from “the inland arcmttect,’’) 



HOUSE OF EDWARD F. ROBBINS, ESQ., CHICAGO. 
MANN, MAcNEILLE & LINDEBERG, ARCHITECTS. 


(FROM “THE WEiiTEKN AKCfllTECT.’’; 



HOUSE OF THOMAS M. GALE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A. P. CLARKE, JR., ARCHITECT. 


churches; that is, laying out a general 
scheme and then building whatever may 
be possible at the time, leaving to the 
future the completion of the work. 

In the continuation of the series of 
papers on Boston Brickwork, many sub¬ 
urban houses are illustrated, including 
admirable examples by Messrs. Peabody 
& Stearns, Messrs. Winslow & Bigelow, 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, and 
Messrs. Bail & Dabney. Among the 
plates are two very excellent buildings, 
one the House of the Good Samaritan, 
Boston, by Messrs. Andrews, Jaques & 
Rantoul, the other a photograph of a 
library by Messrs. William B. Tubby & 
Bro., labelled the “ Carroll Park Branch 
Carnegie Library, New York City,” the 
same title applied to the design already 
referred to in considering The American 
Architect. Manifestly there is an error 
here, as the buildings are fundamently 
different in every particular. 

In The Inland Architect for May is an 


(FROM “ HOUSE AND GARDEN.”) 



“LA ROCHELLE,” BAR HARBOR, ME. 
ANDREWS, JAQUES & RANTOUL, ARCHITECTS. 


article oi^ the small parks of Chicago, 
illustrated by very useful plans and dia¬ 
grams. Several of the plates are also of 
interest, notably an admirable adapta¬ 
tion of eighteenth century English mo¬ 
tives in the shape of a house in Chicago 
by Messrs. Mann, MacNeille & Linde- 
berg, here reproduced, and another 
Chicago residence by Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers. 

From Ihc Western Architect for May, 
we reprint a view of a Colonial house in 
Washington by Mr. A. P. Clarke, Jr. Of 
Mr. Eschweiler’s Milwaukee residence 
we have already spoken. Several of the 
other illustrations in this magazine are 
entirely without excuse or distinction, 
and it is difficult to understand why 
they should have been put on record. 

The principal illustrations in the Sci¬ 
entific American Building Monthly for 
May are of a large house on Long Island 
by Messrs. Little & O’Connor. We re¬ 
print a photograph of a very carefully 


(from “the scientific AMERICAN liUILDING MONTIILV ”) 



A HOUSE AT OAKLAND, CAL. 


C. W. MCCALL, ARCHITECT. 



(from “THE ARCHITECT,” LONDON.) 


ST. ANN’S CATHEDRAL, LEEDS. J. H. EASTWOOD, ARCHITECT 
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(from “the architectural RLV’IEW,” LONDON.) 


(FROM “ L’EMULATION,” BRUSSELS.) 


(from “the architect,” London.) 


CHOIR AND REREDOS, NEWCASTLE CATHEDRAL. 
THE LATE R.J. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT. 


SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
J. DIXON BUTLER, ARCHITECT. 


Studied piece of half-timber work on the 
Pacific Coast, of which Mr. C. W. McCall 
is the architect. 

Mr. I. Howland Jones’s article on one of 
Messrs. Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul’s resi¬ 
dences at Bar Harbor, published in House and Garden for May, 
shows an admirable piece of semi-French design. The scheme 
for redeeming the almost irredeemable Schuylkill river in its 
course through Philadelphia, laid out by Messrs. Zantzinger, 
Borie & Cret, is almost too good to be true. At present the 
surroundings of the river are a disgrace to civilization. If this 
scheme were carried out, what is 
now an eye-sore would become a 
superb feature of the city. 

The Architect (London), for 
April 7, is uninteresting. In the 
following number is a photo¬ 
graph of Mr. Eastwood’s High 
Altar in St. Ann’s R. C. Cathe¬ 
dral, Leeds, a very remarkable 
and novel piece of work, to us 
hardly as satisfactory as one 
might have anticipated from the 
nature of the building itself. The 
design seems lacking in consist¬ 
ency and coherency and is liny 
and casual. We find nothing 
else of value in this magazine 
down to the issue for May 19, 
and here our attention is imme¬ 
diately arrested by a “ sermon in 
stone” (and brick), which we 
reproduce for the sake of the 
lesson it may teach. To us it 
would be impossible to conceive 
of a more deplorable exhibition 
of false proportions, dubious re¬ 
lationships and absurd exagger¬ 
ations than this same curious 
monstrosity. The classical tra¬ 
dition has fallen upon evil times 
in England when a product of 
this nature can be seriously put 
forth as a contribution to the de¬ 
velopment of style, or the ade¬ 
quate expression of contemporary 
civilization. 

The Builder (London) for the 


month is deeply and depressingly uninter¬ 
esting. We have already spoken of Mr. 
Percy Adams’s King Edward VII. Sani- 
torium, which is again illustrated in the 
issue for April 22. In the following num¬ 
ber is a scheme for a proposed new building between the Mall 
of St. James Park and Charing Cross. This is one of those 
grave and serious designs without personality of any kind in 
which the Englishman so frequently glories. In the number 
for May 20 are two designs for municipal buildings, neither of 
very commanding dignity, yet both showing a very welcome feel¬ 
ing for English classical tradition. 

The Builders Journal and 
Architectural Record (London) 
for the month is equally dry 
with its other British contem¬ 
poraries, though a design for a 
Public Library by Messrs. H. V. 
Ashley and Winton Newman, 
published May 3, shows a very 
pretty feeling for composition. 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee’s design for a 
church, published May 17, is 
quite completely mad; there¬ 
fore we give it place. 

The Architectural Review 
(London) continues its series of 
articles on ” English Mediaeval 
Figure Sculpture” and on “Bath 
Doorways of the Eighteenth 
Century.” In addition are views 
of an interesting house in Cape 
Colony by Messrs. Baker & 
Masey, an altogether charming 
country house with its adjuncts 
by Mr. E. J. May, and the rere- 
dos, choir stalls, etc., in New¬ 
castle Cathedral by the late R. J. 
Johnson. 

We find little of value in Zeit- 
schrift fiir BauiveseUy less in 
Rundschau, and none at all in 
HEmulation, except a military 
church at Beverloo, Belgium, by 
M Capronnier. This latter is a 
severe and rather Rhenish type 
of ecclesiastical architecture, 
very strong, simple and reserved. 


MILITARY CHURCH, BEVERLOO, BELGIUM. 
ALBERT D.-C. CAPRONNIER, ARCHITECT. 


(FROM “the builders’ journal AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD,” LONDON.) 


DESIGN FOR WHITEHAVEN FREE LIBRARY. 

H. V. ASHLEY AND WINTON NEWMAN, ARCHITECTS. 


Cm'RCll SPRJN'OTlDAVaxwilVXfl’TON 

cK.'jwjiErms/. 

Cf/t^gpic K'Juinjp T . 


DESIGN FOR A CHURCH. 


C. R. ASHBEE, ARCHITECT. 
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The Designing of Piano Cases 

By Robert S. Bowen 



As each train of levers from a key to its corresponding strings 
(each note usually has two or more strings) is connected by its 
supports to its neighbors, the insertion or removal of the series 
necessitates a rather large opening in the front of the case above 
the keys. This fact must be considered when designing the upper 
part of the front elevation. It is also necessary to have the open¬ 
ing into wliich the bottom frame fits of size ample enough to allow 
access for putting in the parts connecting the pedal feet with 
the action, as well as for repairs to bridges, sound board, etc. 
It should be observed in this connection that the’ surrounding 

members, such as the 
consoles, should not 
project so far as to 
interfere with the in¬ 
sertion or removal of 
the bottom frame. 

The top must be 
so designed that when 
open it will not pro¬ 
ject far enough for¬ 
ward ofthe tuning pins 
to interfere with the 
operation of tuning. 

The music desk 
should have an angle 
of not less than ten 
degrees with the per¬ 
pendicular when in 
position to hold mu¬ 
sic. It should allow 
for sheets 15 inches 
high, and be not less 
than 2 feet long. The 
lower edge of the 
desk must not project 
far enough over the 
backs of the sharps 
to interfere with the 
pianist’s freedom of 
movement. Some 
license in this respect 
is allowed in the case 
of an upright which 

Executed by Steir.^.uay Som. 

ated in a grand piano. 

The fall, or key cover, always requires careful attention in de¬ 
sign, so that it may move freely from one to the other of its two 
positions and not interfere with the action. The key strip 
should be comparatively thin, say |-inch stock molded thinner 
at the top edge in order that the pianist's fingers may not strike 
it when slipping from the keys. The key bottom should not 
project forward beyond the front of the keys more than 
inches, and less than that is better. 

The width of the finger board from the extreme bass key to 
the extreme treble has scarcely any variation among the various 
makes. It is 4 feet \ inch. The distance from front of ivory 
to back of sharp is 5| inches. The height of the keys from the 
floor varies from 28 inches to 30J inches, and should never be 
less than the former for satisfactory knee room. Automatic 


I N designing piano cases it is absolutely essential that the 
designer have at least an elementary knowledge of the prac¬ 
tical requirements of construction. He must know which 
dimensions are unchangeable and which may be determined at 
will to conform to the lines of his conception. This necessity 
has frequently been shown in practice, when designs submitted 
by artists ignorant of the constructive requirements have 
suffered unfortunate distortion when applied to a specific scale. 

There are certain measurements that are practically standard 
among the many manufacturers, and these will be found in the 
following text, to¬ 
gether with an expla¬ 
nation of such ele¬ 
mentary principles of 
scale design as have 
a bearing on case 
design. 

There are but two 
types of pianos now 
manufactured in large 
quantities, namely, 
horizontal and verti¬ 
cal, or, as they are 
more fa m i 1 i a rl y 
known, grand and up¬ 
right, respectively. In 
either type “scale” 
is a name applied to 
the measurement and 
arrangement of wires, 
bridges, sound board, 
stringing frame, etc.; 
in other words, the 
proportions of the 
tone-producing parts 
only. The design of 
the case also is usually 
given a distinguish¬ 
ing name or number. 

The important fact to 
be 

remembered is 
that many styles or 
designs of cases may 
inclose the same 
scale, consisting of 

the following parts, shown in Figs. 2 and 3 : skeleton, sound 
board, bridges, wires or “ strings,” plate and action. The case 
consists of those parts that inclose or surround the scale. 

pie method of assembling the parts of an upright piano is 
entirely different from that employed in constructing a grand — 
a distinction important to note — and will be first described. 
An upright has the skeleton, sound board, bridges, strings and 
plate assembled, the case being built independently and consist¬ 
ing of the members indicated in Fig. i. The skeleton, with the 
parts connected thereto, is then introduced between the ends 
from the rear, being made to fit snugly, and glued securely to 
the ends. The key frame carrying the keys is then screwed to 
the key bottom between the cheeks, and the train of levers, 
transmitting motion from keys to strings, secured in place. 


upright Pianoforte in Oak and Hammered Copper. 


Copyrighty by Bates & Guild Company. 
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A Mission Style Upright Pianoforte. 


Executed by Stein^uay Sons. Designed by C. R. Asbbee. 


Executed by John Broadwood Sons. 


piano players 
must also be 
considered in 
fixing these di- 
mensions, as 
they are de¬ 
signed to fit the 
average piano 
and allow for 
adjustment 
only within pre¬ 
scribed limits. 
The distance 
from the top of 
the ivory to low¬ 
er edge of key 
bottom should 
be abou t 4^ 
inches. The 
pedal feet 
should not be 
placed further 



Figure i. 


;\. Skeleton. 
r>. Sound hoard. 

C. Bridges. 

1). Wires or “ strings.” 

E. Plate. 

F. Action. 

I.. Ends. 

M. Cheeks. 

N. Key bottom. 

p. Fop frame or panel. 

P. Music desk. 

Q. Fall or key cover. 



Figure 3. 



Figure 2. 


R. Key strip. 

S. Key blocks. 

T. Bottom frame or panel. 

U. Base rail. 

V. Base or foot blocks. 

W. Truss or console. 

X. Front top. 

'W Back top. 

Z. Keys. 

-Wires. 

— .— Striking line. 


forward than 
inches back of 
a perpendicular 
line dropped 
from the front 
of the ivories. 

The keys are 
usually off cen¬ 
tre towards the 
right, or treble 
side, about 2 
inches to agree 
with the strik- 
ing points of 
the scale. This 
causes a corres¬ 
ponding differ¬ 
ence between 
the bass and 
treble key 
blocks which 
fill the space 



Designed by Will Bradley. 


Executed by Chickering dP Sons. 


Gothic Upright Pianoforte. 


Executed by S. P. Erard. 
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between keys and 
cheeks. 

Referring to Fig. 2 
it will be seen that the 
striking line is hori¬ 
zontal and at a height 
equal to that of the 
action, but it will be 
observed that the 
striking length of the 
bass strings is such 
as to necessitate the 
carrying of skeleton 
and plate higher here 
than at the treble end. 
To proportion the 
height of the differ¬ 
ent members in a case 
design, therefore, one 
must know the scale 
measurements of key 
bottom from floor, 
striking line from key 
bottom, and top of 
plate from key bot¬ 
tom. It also follows 
that the width of scale 
should be known to 
determine the length 
of the case. In Fig. 

3 it will be seen that 
the average thickness 
of the scale from 


Designed by C. R. Ashbce. 


Executed by John Broadwood & Sons. 



position to allow for 
the transmission of 
vibration from the 
front of the sound 
board. The bottom 
frame is usually cut 
at the top to allow one 
or two inches space 
between it and the 
key bottom for the 
same reason, and the 
back of an upright 
should never be 
tightly closed. 

The weight of an 
average upright is 
about 750 pounds. 
The centre of gravity 
is in a vertical plane 
just in front of the 
plate and about mid¬ 
way of the length and 
height. 


The construction of 
grand pianos requires 
closer adherence to a 
few fixed measure¬ 
ments than is usual in 
the upright form, the 
reason being in the 
fact that the grand is 
the type chosen by the 



strings to back of skeleton is 

inches, the projection of 
action 5 inches, and height 
of action 15^ inches. It is 
not advisable to have a key 
length of less than 12 inches 
for the naturals or white 
l^eys. As stated above, 5^ 
inches finger room is re¬ 
quired. This determines 
the position of the key cover 
when raised. The front of 
the keys must not be less 
than 14J inches from a per¬ 
pendicular let fall from the 
striking line. 

The above requirements 
(determine the minimum 
depth or thickness of a case 
and restrict the position of 
the top frame. This mem¬ 
ber should either be per¬ 
forated in some manner or 
swung out when in playing 



English XVUI. Century Semi-Grand Pianoforte. 


Executed by John Broad^vood & Sons. 


virtuoso or by other highly 
accomplished musicians 
who are extremely sensitive 
to variations of any sort. 

The result is that the 
height of keys, position of 
pedals, finger room, height 
of music and its inclination 
have scarcely any variation 
among the various makes. 
The width, or distance from 
bass to treble keys, is the 
same as in upright pianos, 
although in very small 
grands the two extreme 
keys are frequently made 
slightly narrower than their 
fellows. The names of the 
various parts of the case of 
a grand piano are indicated 
by Fig. 6. 

There are two methods of 
constructing grands, closely 
resembling each other, but 
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Colonial Grand Pianoforte. 


Executed by Steimvay & Sons. 


Cronnvellian Period Grand Pianoforte. 


Executed by John Broad^uood & Sons. 


Designed by Arthur Blomfeld. 


Executed by John Broad^uood & Sons 


nevertheless sufficiently dissimilar to be noted in connection with 
case design. By one method, usually employed in large pianos , 
the key bottom is built with extending pieces on each sid e 
which are halved with two other pieces forming the bottom part 
of the tail and side sweep. The skeleton is then built upon this 
foundation, the rim fitted and glued to the skeleton, and the 
front bar interposed between the cheeks. The sound board is 
then glued in, the plate bolted in place, the strings attached and 
the action fitted. 

By the other method, used mostly in small grand"construction. 


the skeleton and rim are assembled and the front 
bar placed, after which the key bottom, which ex¬ 
tends only as far back as the corner formed by the 
short side and side sweep, is screwed and glued in 
place, as is also a small leg bottom, so-called, at 
the tail. In the first instance the case has the same 
depth throughout, while in the second it has a 
greater depth in front and at the tail. 

Referring to Fig. 4, it will be seen that the greater 
striking distances of the bass, or overstrung wires, 
determine the forward position of the front bar S. 
The minimum thickness of the latter is limited by 
the projection forward of that part of the action 
called the jack (see J, Fig. 5) and the room neces¬ 
sary for the fall F in its retracted or key uncover¬ 
ing position. By adding the proper finger room, 
5 1 inches at least, the key strip G, and the forward 
projection of key bottom C, we have the space 
from the striking line to the front line of the piano. 
The distance that the short side d extends back of 
the striking line is fixed by the extent of the plate 
at the treble side. The foregoing suggests the out¬ 
line of the most compact form, but it will be readily 
understood that the front of the piano might be 
carried further forward by the use of longer keys, 
thicker front bar, etc. 

The limit to which the cheeks ^ may be cut is 
fixed by the construction of the fall F and the 
position of the front bar S. The depth of rim is 
determined from height of strings, width of plate bars Y, pro¬ 
jection of bolt nuts Z, and thickness of music desk frame V, 
the latter being made to slide in from the front over the front 


Designed by C. Car rick Allom. 


Executed by John Broad^vood ^ Sons. 
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bar. The front top M is hinged forward of the 
corner made by short side D and side sweep c 
and yet back far enough not to interfere with 
the raising of the music desk E, which folds 
into a horizontal position when necessary. The 
front top M has a lock strip P whose lock en¬ 
gages a catch in the front bar S when the top 
is down. In some cases the fall F is locked 
simultaneously. There are two forms of falls 
in common use, the single fall, Fig. 3, and the 
double fall, Fig. 5. Both are used in upright and 
grands. The latter is more compact and, since 
it can be made to roll entirely under the front 
bar in a grand, is better adapted to very small 
instruments. The back top N has a stiffening 
bar T placed well forward to prevent warping. 

The tails b of grands are usually made rounded, 
but in some larger grands they are more or less 
shallow arcs forming corners with the back and 
side sweep c. It should be borne in mind that 
the string plate follows the contour of the tail, 
whatever it may be. It would be in a very 
exceptional case only that a manufacturer 
would be willing to change his plate pattern to 
conform to a design. 

The height of the top of keys O, which should 
be 28 inches from the floor, gives the length of 
leg X, which is usually two feet. Here it may be noted that the 
legs or other supports and their connections, such as stretchers, 
should be detachable for compactness in shipping. 

The lyre W should be placed in the median line of the front 
elevation and back far enough so that the front ends of pedal feet 


Desigjicd hy Andrci.v Russell. 


Executed by S. P. Erard. 


Zj will be 7 or 8 inches back of a perpendicular line let fall from 
the front of the ivories. It must be strongly made and braced 
securely in position as it receives much strain and hard usage. 

The opening between top of key bottom and bottom of front 
bar must be large enough to allow the introduction of the action. 

The top when up and in an inclined position, about thirty- 
two degrees with horizontal, acts as a reflector for the vibratory 
impulses arising from the sounding board, and directs them in a 
more or less horizontal direction. 

The average weight of a grand is about 850 pounds and the 
centre of gravity somewhat forward of the centre of figure. 


Designed hy Andre^M Russell. 


Executed by S. & P. Erard. 


Spinet Pianoforte. 


Exu^kJ hy John BroaJwood <y Som. Louii XEI. Grand Pianofor,,. 


Executed by Strinivay ^ Sons. 
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HOUSE OF PROFESSOR B. L. ROBINSON, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. CHARLES K. CUMMINGS, ARCHITECT. 
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THE STUDY. 

HOUSE OF PROFESSOR B. L. ROBINSON, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


CHARLES K. CUMMINGS, ARCHITECT. 


THE 


PARLOR 
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NORTH WALL. 



EAST WALL. 



WEST WALL. 



SOUTH WALL. 



From photographs of details. 


FRIEZE IN THE GRILL ROOM OF THE PHI KAPPA PSl FRATERNITY HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY LIVINGSTON SMITH. 

The frieze is painted in oil colors on a dull natural burlap. 
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PLATES 


Plates XXXVIII., XXXIX. — United States Custom House, San 
Francisco, Cal. — Eames & Tou?ig, Architects^ St. Louisy Mo. 

Plates XL.-XLII. — Design Submitted in Competition for the Trav¬ 
elers’ Insurance Company’s Building, Hartford, Conn. — Davis ^ 
Brooks, Architects, Hartford, Conn. 

Plates XLIIL-XLV. — Design Submitted in Competition for the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company’s Building, Hartford, Conn. — 
Allen iA Collins, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


I T is surprising, and in our opinion unfortunate, that the 
Cleveland Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
should recently have felt itself called upon to pass a resolu¬ 
tion urging discrimination in favor of local architects in the 
designing of the public buildings to be erected in the future in 
Cleveland. 

The resolution is addressed to building committees of the 
important structures contemplated in the new and most excel¬ 
lently devised city plan, and recommends that only Cleveland 
architects be employed in their design. If the chapter had 
reason to think that the best interests of the city would be pro¬ 
moted by the suggestion, it is strange that they did not include 
also the recommendation that local manufacturers and builders 
be patronized in the purchase of materials and their conversion 
into the finished structure. A provision of this sort would at 
least have made their request more logical if they felt that more 
skill and care would be exercised in the design and erection of 
a building by a citizen than by an outsider in whom the tradi¬ 
tions and civic character of Cleveland were not so thoroughly 
inculcated. 

It seems to us, however, that the resolution can but deprive 
the Cleveland architect of some of his self-respect, and harm 
the standing of the profession. It would have been no more 
expected that an association of physicians should request, in 
the face of an epidemic of disease, that no outside practitioner 
be called in. 

It has been the unswerving purpose of the American Institute 
of Architects to raise the standard of professional etiquette to 
the level of that of the sister professions of medicine and the 
law, and we cannot but feel that this action of one of its chap¬ 
ters is a step in just the opposite direction. Open and fairly 
conducted competition can but further the cause of architect¬ 
ure in America, and the Cleveland Chapter is taking a heavy 
responsibility on its shoulders if it proclaims the reverse. 

O NE of our J3ritish contemporaries seems to have 
become exceedingly perturbed over an extract from 
the syllabus of an American correspondence college. 
The “College” has an “ Architectural Drawing Course,” 
snd it assures readers that students who master this “ will be 
thoroughly qualified as assistant architectural draughtsmen.” 
One student who has “qualified” says: “When I enrolled 


... I was working in a harness shop ... I am now 
in business for myself, drawing plans, etc., and getting on 
nicely.’ (Our contemporary devoutly hopes that this is not 
a precedent.) The “ College ” has also a “tuition course for 
. carpenters, masons, bricklayers, building tradesmen 
and all others desirous of qualifying themselves to design and 
construct buildings.” 

We fear that our English brother is unnecessarily distraught 
by this announcement. History tells us of many transforma¬ 
tions more wonderful than that of a harness-maker to an archi¬ 
tectural draughtsman. Was not Sir Joshua Reynolds an apothe¬ 
cary’s assistant, and Jean-Frangois Millet a farm hand before 
each found his true vocation? It is indeed the exception rather 
than the rule when a man recognizes and is able to take up his 
life’s real work at the outset. The correspondence school, 
essentially an American institution, naturally follows the con¬ 
vention of promising great things in its advertising, just as a 
manufacturer finds it necessary to be optimistic in his belief in 
the properties of the mechanical contrivance or the soap he is 
offering for sale. The correspondence school is doing a great 
work and one that could not well be accomplished in any other 
way, but our contemporary must not be misled into the belief 
that it is the principal source of training for American architects. 

I T will doubtless be news to most of the architects in the 
United States, who have had no experience in erecting 
buildings across the Canadian border, to learn that a cus¬ 
toms duty must be paid on all architectural drawings sent into 
this neighboring country. 

The schedule of tariffs provides that a charge of twenty per 
cent, ad valorem be made, and this is interpreted to mean 
twenty per cent, of the architect’s charges for preparing the 
drawings. Supposing that a whole set of drawings for a build¬ 
ing is exported at one time, the charges would be one-fifth of 
the usual commission due the architect for this service. 

In several notable cases where large buildings in Canada 
were designed by American architects, the customs charges 
have been avoided by virtue of the architects’ association with 
a Canadian firm of architects, though many, if not all, of the 
drawings were made in this country. 

It is well to bear the fact in mind, however, that provision 
may be made in advance either for additional compensation to 
cover the increased cost of supplying drawings or else for 
association with a Canadian architect. 

A CORRESPONDENT to the London ArchitecUiral Review 
frankly expresses his ideas on latter-day architecture 
under the title “ Thoughts for the Strong.” They make 
interesting reading and deserve more thought and consideration 
than, in all probability, they will receive. He writes in part: 

“ Why should we architects live in such perpetual rebellion 
with the present? The scientists have been truer to their gen¬ 
eration. The impressive dignity, the beauty, the perfect fitness, 
and the style of a modern express locomotive is incomparably 
finer than the best work of the best architect of to-day. 

“ If we could only build with the same fitness, the same 
science, the same tuichalletiged acceptance of modern material 
and modern conditions, and the same sincerity; if we could 
only think of our building as an entirely modern problem with¬ 
out precedent (and it is an entirely modern problem without 
precedent), just as the railway engine is; then, without a doubt, 
the same beauty, the same serene dignity would inevitably 
accompany our efforts, and the ruins of the past might crumble 
to dust, but the architectural tradition would remain with us still. 

“ We must begin at the foundation and not at the cornice. 
We must put aboriginal constructive force into our work, and 
leave it to speak for itself—no mere ingenuity will suffice; 
tricky combinations of style are fool’s play. . . . 

“ Only the aboriginal force in any building can be called 
architecture, and to introduce any form that is not contempo¬ 
rary is to hinder progress and the true expression of the modern 
in architecture. 

“ We are ashamed of our nakedness, and yet it is in the 
frank confession of our nakedness that our regeneration lies.” 
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(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT,’’) 


(from “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.’’) 



STAFFORD-LITTLE HALL, PRINCETON. COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS. 



MURRAY-DODGE HALL, PRINCETON. PARISH & SCHROEDER, ARCHITECTS. 


Current Periodicals 

A Review of the Recent American 
And Foreign Architectural Publications 

T he American Architect for June 3 contains a very varied 
assortment of material from the somewhat chaotic archi¬ 
tecture of Princeton University — which, by the way, 
seems to be gradually solidifying into a sound type of Colle¬ 
giate Gothic — to Mr. Kidlitz’s conspicuous “ Times ” Building, 
New York, and Messrs. Israels & Harder’s equally conspicuous 
apartment hotel, also in New York. 

Mr. Potter’s Alexander Hall” is suf¬ 
ficiently well known. Of the more re¬ 
cent work, we find an example of the 
best in the shape of Stafford-Little 
Hall by Messrs. Cope & Stewardson, 
and of the less successful in Murray- 
Dodge Hall, by Messrs. Parish & 

Schroeder, published in the following 
issue for June 10. These two buildings 
serve admirably to show the two ways 
of getting at what are considered Gothic 
results. In the case of Messrs. Cope & 

Stewardson the essential elements of the 
style, namely, proportion, composition, 
relationship of parts and vital organism, 
form the basis. In the other instance, 
various historical motives are grouped 
together without any particular recog¬ 
nition of the underlying spirit of the 
style. Stafford-Little Hall is one of 
the most beautiful pieces of logical and 
artistic composition we have been able 
to record in the United States. It is a 


masterpiece of all that goes to the making up of good art. Not 
only does it represent all the qualities noted above, but it is as well 
a very wonderful thing in scale. Design here begins at the right 
end and works itself out almost faultlessly. In the case of the 
other Princeton building, however, this cannot be said. Not 
only is there an entire lack of feeling for fundamental principles 
(which, by the way, are exactly the same whether they are 
couched in classic or Gothic terms), but there is, so far as we 
can see, little feeling for scale, texture, surface or detail. 

Changing from the Gothic to the classic view point, it seems 
to us that Messrs. Israels & Harder’s apartment hotel falls 
in the same category with Murray-Dodge Hall. Here there 

seems to us simply an acceptance of the 
deplorable element in modern French 
design, while the sound principles are 
quite disregarded. We fail to find in 
•this work any feeling for scale, or the 
just positing of decoration. This and 
the Princeton building impress us as 
being brilliant examples of entirely mis¬ 
understood principles, and in neither 
case does the final test, that of actual 
beauty, justify anything that has been 
done. 

A curious example of Mr. W. D. 
Garde’s peculiarly individual, but some¬ 
what overwrought treatment of Gothic 
appears in the issue for June 10, in an 
interior view of a church. Clever as 
Mr. Carde unquestionably is, it some¬ 
times seems to us that the decorative 
value of Gothic occasionally leads him 
into forgetfulness of the classical princi¬ 
ples that should underlie its employment. 

Messrs. Cope & Stewardson’s gymna¬ 
sium falls far short of their Stafford- 

(FROM “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.’’) 
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DETAIL. APARTMENT HOTEL, NEW YORK. 
ISRAELS & HARDER, ARCHITECTS. 



(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.’’) 


HOUSE OF SAMUEL CABOT, ESQ., CANTON, MASS. 
WINSLOW & BIGELOW ARCHITECTS. 



DESIGN FOR LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 
FRANK A. BOURNE, ARCHITECT. 
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RESIDENCE OF J. A. BURDEN, JR., NEW YORK. 
WARREN, WETMORE & MORGAN, ARCHITECTS, 


(from “the inland architect.’’) 



CENTRAL DETAIL. MINNESOTA CAPITOL, ST. 
PAUL, MINN. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 


(FROM “THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD.’’) 



RESIDENCE OF J. R. DE LAMAR, NEW YORK. 
C. H. P. GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 


Little Hall, though it stands well 
in advance of the other buildings 
in the same style which owe their 
existence to various other firms. 
In the issue for June 24 is pub¬ 
lished a most attractive view of 
Mr. T. Henry Randall’s house at 
Cedarhurst, Long Island, and, as 
well, numerous plates of other 
country houses, one of which, by 
Messrs. Winslow & Bigelow, is 
particularly engaging in its sim¬ 
plicity and straightforwardness. 
Mr. Frank A. Bourne’s design for 
the University of Maine Library is 
a well thought out piece of acad¬ 
emic design,charmingly rendered. 

In The Brickbinlder for June 
the series of papers on ecclesias¬ 
tical architecture is continued by 
Mr. R. A. Cram, who takes up the 
question of the mutation of re¬ 
ligious architecture in England. 
The fifth of the series of articles 
on “Boston Brickwork” appears, 
and is illustrated by many ex¬ 
amples of good, bad and indififer- 


(frOxM “architecture.”) 



htunmin 


TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE CO. BUILDING, 
. B. W. MORRIS, JR., ARCHITECT. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN. 

HARTFORD, CONN 


ent design in the city and suburbs. 
The article on “ The New Post- 
office at Stockholm, Sweden,” by 
Mr. O. Z. Cervin, is admirably 
illustrated, and is, we trust, only 
one of a series on the very nota¬ 
ble development of architecture 
in Scandanavia. It seems to us 
there is a greater vitality in the 
architecture of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway than in almost any 
other part of the continent, and 
yet, until recently, it has been dis¬ 
regarded by students of modern 
architecture. Among the plates 
and illustrations we find several 
of most excellent churches, and 
an equal number of club and so¬ 
ciety houses at Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe. Messrs. Frost & Granger’s 
little church at Lake Forrest, 
Ill., and Mr. Frarffc L. Packard’s 
church at Columbus, O., are both 
honest and admirable essays in 
the development of sound design. 
Mr EdgarV.Seeler’s Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, a photo- 
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AGASSIZ HOUSE, RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. A. W. LONGFELLOW, ARCHITECT. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. EDGAR V. SEELER ARCHITECT. 
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COURIER BUILDING, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. NIVEN & WIGGLESWORTH, ARCHITECTS. 


graph of which we repro¬ 
duce, is as right as right 
can be. It is manifestly 
an Evangelical structure, 
yet has just the right 
touch of ecclesiasticism, 
and is an intensely inter¬ 
esting essay in the use of 
brick and stone. Mr. 

Henry Vaughn’s chapel 
and parish house for the 
Church of the Incarna¬ 
tion in New York is as 
strong and noble, yet del¬ 
icate and scholarly, as 
one would naturally ex¬ 
pect. The club houses 
form a very notable group. 

Mr. A. VV. Longfellow’s 
“ Elizabeth Cary Agassiz 
House'’ for Radcliffe is a 
splendid piece of schol¬ 
arly work; so also is Mr. 

Guy Lowell’s Zeta Psi 
Club and Mr. James Pur- 
don’s Delta Phi Club, both at Harvard, 
point this revived Georgian is far 
century prototype. 

From Architecture for May we reprint two plates, one a com¬ 
petitive design for the Travelers’ Insurance Company’s Build¬ 
ing, Hartford, Conn., by Mr. B. VV. Morris, Jr., the other an 
alleged private residence in New York, by Messrs. Warren, 
Wetmore & Morgan. Mr. Morris’s scheme for the insurance 
building is an exceedingly beautiful piece of academic design, 
powerful in composition, admirable in proportion, with its deco¬ 
ration exceedingly well placed. To us it is far more admirable 
in every way than the design placed first (which was the work 
of Messrs. Bonn, Barber & E. T. Hapgood), a view of which is 
also published in Architectitre. It is difficult to believe that 
some mistake has not been made in designating the second 
plate as representing a private residence. It has the largeness 
and monumental character which suggest some semipublic 
building, rather than a private house. In this respect it is 
curiously different from the other dwelling in New York, also 
illustrated in this issue and emanating from the same office. 
The working drawings of the first group of buildings for the 
Carnegie Technical Schools in Pittsburg, by Messrs. Palmer & 
Hornbostel, while hardly bearing out the promise of the com¬ 
petitive designs, are far better in every way than one might 
have hoped from the published photographs of the preliminary 
models. Messrs. Reed & Stem’s competitive design for the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company buildings, New V^ork, is 
apparently a very effective piece of composition. The drawing, 
which seems to be the work of Mr. Birch Burdette Long, is 


(I'KOM “the BUII.DEKS’ journal and architectural record,’’ LONDON.) 


PYom an esthetic stand- 
in advance of its eighteenth 


but the design 


charming to the last pos¬ 
sible degree. 

In The Architectural 
Record for June, M. Jean 
Schopfer begins a series 
of studies of architectural 
style which promise to 
be exceedingly notable. 
The first paper is on “ The 
Greek Temple,” and is 
illustrated elaborately 
and completely with very 
beautiful photographs 
and equally beautiful 
drawings by M. Tour- 
naire. This first article 
is fresh, penetrating, per¬ 
sonal; one of the most 
illuminating things we 
have read for some time. 

We reproduce the pho¬ 
tograph of Mr. C. H. P. 
Gilbert’s residence in New 
York. This is as French 
a thing as one could find, 
is handled with extreme skill, and the results show 
the working out of this architectural motive in its best aspect. 

The InlaJid Architect for June is very largely given over to 
a number of exceedingly poor photographs of Mr. Cass Gil¬ 
bert’s Minnesota Capitol. We reprint a view of the central 
motive, which shows the great dome from the best possible 
point. All the details of this building have been worked out 
with extreme care, and many of the interiors are attractive to a 
degree, notably the House retiring room. 

The English magazines for the month may be passed over 
with scant comment. The Architect contains little. The Builder 
nothing of any particular significance. Each illustrates a large 
number of country houses, some good, the majority of them 
particularly bad. One good one appears in The Builder of 
June lo, the architect of which is Mr. E. Guy Dawber. In The 
Builders Journal and Architectural Recora for May 24 is an 
interesting evidence of the advent of modern French methods 
of design in England in the shape of an office building in Scot¬ 
land by Messrs. Niven & Wigglesworth. The greater part of 
the magazine for the month is, as usual, devoted to the ques¬ 
tion of fire protection, though June 24 are published views of 
two excellent rood screens by Mr. C. J. Blomfield. 

In the Architectural Review (London) for June under the 
head of “ Current Architecture ” are published various views of 
interesting contemporary work, from which we shew Mr. Edgar 
Wood’s unfinished Wesleyan Church and schools and his alto¬ 
gether charming clergy house at Almondbury, delightful work, 
and all of it, including a large country house at Edgerton, free, 
poetic and based on the lasting foundation of sound principles. 
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WESLEYAN CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, MIDDLETON. EDGAR WOOD, ARCHITECT. 


THE CLERGY HOUSE, ALMONDBURY. EDGAR WOOD, ARCHITECT. 
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Leadwork in Architecture 

By Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A, 


T his article is a plea by one who has given some study 
to the subject of leadwork for the decorative use in 
American architecture of this most delightful material. 
Lead is a metal with a great history, a history above all archi¬ 
tectural, but its uses to-day are almost entirely practical and 
ignore the artistic possibilities of the metal. To deal with 
these generally within the scope of this article would be impos¬ 
sible, and I confine my illustrations, therefore, principally to an 
English use where practical value and artistic treatment have 
gone hand in hand. Certainly from the thirteenth century, 
possibly even earlier, external lead down pipes were used in 
England to con¬ 
duct rain water 
from the roof to 
the ground. Gar¬ 
goyles, which 
spouted the water 
from the roofs of 
buildings, had 
obvious practical 
disadvantages not 
only to the way¬ 
farer but also to 
the building itself. 

Porous building 
stone suffers con¬ 
siderably in time 
by the water be¬ 
ing blown against 
it. 

It is character¬ 
istic of the genius 
of English build- 
ing that the 
square down pipe 
was an English 
device. I un¬ 
derstand that the 
havoc wrought 
by frost has dic¬ 
tated the modern 
American prac¬ 
tice of carrying 
off the roof water 

by iron pipes fixed in chases in the internal faces of the wall, 
but may this danger not be exaggerated a little? Viollet-le- 
Duc has noticed that the English invention of the rectangular 
form of pipe (as opposed to the round) had great merits, as 
square pipe is less liable to burst through frost. This freedom 
amounts almost to immunity, as the hundreds of stacks of Eng¬ 
lish rain-water pipe of from two hundred to three hundred 
years old testify. 

The sockets connecting adjoining lengths of pipe were the 
craftsman’s opportunity as will be seen from Figures i and 3 - 
In the Bramhall example not only are the socket and ears dec¬ 
orated with admirable late Gothic ornament, but the whole face 
of the pipe is covered with a flower pattern enclosed by’ lines 
of bead and reel. 

Copyrighty /goj, by 


The character of this decorative treatment suggests the archi¬ 
tectural framework in which such leadwork finds its natural 
place. It is in buildings of Elizabethan type, of that exquisite 
disordered manner when the Gothic tradition was melting into 
the new ideas of the Renaissance, that water leadwork flourished 
as one of the richest of the minor arts. As the classical note 
became more pronounced the graces of design of leadwork and 
the rightness of treatment declined. Palladianism was the 
death of leadwork. I attribute this largely to the decline in 
importance of the craftsman and the increase in power of the 
architect. One cannot think of Inigo Jones allowing a plumber 

any voice in the 
design of his 
leadwork ; Wren 
probably would 
have been less 
careful. The Pal- 
ladian style with 
elevations in the 
grand manner did 
not admit of the 
careful propor¬ 
tions of its stone¬ 
work being dis¬ 
turbed by streaks 
of lead pipe. The 
thought of a down 
pipe on the front 
of the Banquet¬ 
ing Hall verges on 
profanity. There 
are down pipes 
and heads on the 
side elevations of 
Wren’s work at 
Hampton Court. 
The heads are 
large and orna¬ 
mental, but they 
have a rather un¬ 
happy 1 ook. 

Even the most 
cursory glance at 
my illustrations 

will, I think, be convincing as to the decorative value of lead- 
work in building. The metal has a peculiar charm. If it is 
humble and lacking in the nobler qualities of bronze, it has a 
suavity all its own. No metal in architectural use admits of 
greater facility in its working. It can be cast, beaten, rolled and 
pierced, and all without a costly plant. Eminently among the 
baser (I use an unkind word techrically.) metals it lends itself 
to express the individual note of the hand-worker. The weather 
cannot assail it. The flat grayness of new lead is tempered by 
sun and storm to exquisite gradations of black and white. 

Figure 2 from Haddon Hall is an example of this. The 
light falling on the pierced front and the Gothic tracery of the 
ears alternates with deep shadows and touches the whitening 
lead to silver. The head of Figure 5 (also on Haddon Hall, a 

Bates & Guild Company. 



FIG. 1. LEAD CONDUCTOR SOCKET AT HADDON HALL. 
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FIG. 2. AT HADDON HALL. 



FIG. 3. BRAMHALL, CHESHIRE. 



FIG. 4. AT HATFIELD. 


mine of leadwork as of every architectural good thing) is of 
about i68o, and shows the march of the Renaissance. The 
arabesque masks are conceived in a spirit of polite wit, which 
is in pleasant contrast to the graver treatment of the traceried 
head. Even here there is a medi^v^al motive in the daintil}' 


battlemented top, a feature retained from earlier work for the 
sharp shadows which it throws. 

Figure 6 shows the Haddon craftsman in his simplest mood. 
Plumbers in the seventeenth century had the heraldic mind, and 
shields of arms are of most frequent occurrence. The head of 

i6io at Hatfield 
(Figure 4), the 
chief residence of 
the Marquess of 
Salisbury, is an 
example of this. 
The shield is en¬ 
closed by the 
Garter, and two 
delicately cast 
supporters flank 
it. The R. S. is 
for Robert Syssil, 
the latter a spell¬ 
ing of Cecil, which 
has not survived to 
support the mod¬ 
ern pronunciation. 

At Guildford,on 
Abbot’s Hospital, 
are fourteen pipe 
heads, all different. 
Figure 9 shows 
one of the finest. 
Tlie delicate brat- 
ticing of the top is 
a charming feat¬ 
ure, giving light¬ 
ness to the com¬ 
position, and, as it 
has stood since 
1627, is a fair ex¬ 
ample of the dura¬ 
bility of external 
leadwork. 

Figures 10 and 
I I show another 
stage in the devel¬ 
opment of design. 
Heraldry is again 
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FIG. 10. AT BOLTON HALL. 


FIG. 11. AT DURHAM CASTLE. 
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FIG. 7. AT SHREWSBURY. 


FIG. 8. AT ABERDEEN. 


in the land ^ »"'■ 'be cherub abroad 

deWMSTfYwav’ <’"'2"'' 7 ) shows classical 

tail in full sway. The treatment of the pipe socket as a 

Corinthian capital is not a thing to be imitated 
In Scotland there is little architectural leadwork, but Aber- 

ombiLbnT; P'- Figure 8 is an’ intLrsdng 

about 1760 treatment with rich detail, and is of 

heSr “Tt ro?‘? are not confined to pipes and 

iieads. At Coventry is a gutter (Figure 15) which is a 


FIG. 9. AT ABBOT’S HOSPITAL, GUILDFORD. 


triumph in the treatment of flat surfaces. The vine leaves anH 
grapes m:d tendrils are exquisitely natural, while the compLi" 

abo„; ,;“r ““T '• 

stoo?o°rTgi” "i"-»alcr cisterns. These 

inally at 
the foot of 
stack pipes 
at the top 
of which 
were the 
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FIG. 12. LEAD CISTERNS FROM BOLTON H 

pipe heads of Figure lO. In 1678 water was valuable, and up 
to 1800 these cisterns were a regular feature in good houses. 
They were generally rectangular with the faces divided up 
by moldings into panels. These were filled with initials, 


FIG. 13. A LEAD BAY. EVERARD & PICK, ARCHITECTS. 


dates, baskets of fruit and the 
like. 

If craftsmen were content in 
the past to give their art to the 
working of water leadwork, 
surely there are workers of to¬ 
day who can add interest and 
charm to the outside of Ameri¬ 
can country houses with pipe 
heads. Such heads need not be 
slavish copies of the older work, 
but the study of the nameless 
artists of the past will give in¬ 
spiration. 

Space gives me opportunity 
to do little more than to enu¬ 
merate other architectural uses 
of lead. In that pleasant by¬ 
path of ecclesiastical architect¬ 
ure, the history of lead fonts, I 
have no time to lead my readers. 
Suffice it to say that the twenty- 
nine remaining English exam¬ 
ples from the eleventh to the 
seventeenth centuries are monu¬ 
ments to the early leadworker's 
craft and sym.bolic grasp. 

In that middle land where nature and architecture meet, in 
the designing of gardens, lead has always had an honored place. 

higure 14 shows a lead vase of great charm, one of a pair 
which give distinction to a terrace at Hampton Court. The 
handles finish in a 
woman’s figure of 
exquisite classic 
grace. Bowed as 
she is in th*e nod¬ 
ding fuchsias, her 
presence is a dainty 
note beside the 
dignity of Wren’s 
building. The sur¬ 
face ornament is, in 
its fine detail, a 
pleasant foil to the 
bold modelling of 
the egg-shaped 
projections which 
have weathered to 
a happ}' lightness 
of tone. 

For the top of a 
stone gate no more 
befitting ornament 
could be devised 
than a lead statue. 

On some English 
park gates there are 
forest creatures or 
classic embodi¬ 
ments of woodland. 

Deer and hounds, 

Dianas and Acti¬ 
ons appear, mod¬ 
eled not too finely, 
but roundly and 
easily as becomes 
the blunt softness 
of lead. 

Figure 17 shows 
a group of three 
cupids upholding a 
trophy of fruits. 

The refinement of 
these two groups 


FIG. 14. LEAD VASE, HAMPTON COURT. 
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lifted high on the piers of the Flower-pot Gate of 
Hampton Court shows out gently against the waving 
green of the trees which frame them. 

In the realm of pure architecture the highest use of 
lead is in roofing, and of roofs, in the most aspiring 
form, the steeple. Figure i 6 shows one of the simpler 
leaded spires of England, Harrow Church. Its grace 
will commend itself, but photography cannot trans¬ 
late the delightful effect of this white spear standing 
sharp against the blue sky. Of high value is the 
texture of the welted lead, and the vertical rolls 
give an emphasis of height which helps the spire to 
a success of proportion not always notable in Gothic 
steeples. 

It should be remembered that lead came before 
stone as a material for spires. The lead sheathed an 
elaborate oak framing, whose greatest enemy was fire. 

Lead spires are probably the noblest form of metal 
architecture. The product of the finest mediaeval 
imagination, they are instinct with the poetry of build¬ 
ing. I imagine that it is largely the fear of fire which 
has made them a too infrequent feature in modern 
architecture. 

Continually we have appeals to face the growing 
importance of steel construction and pleas for the 
study of its artistic possibilities. Had mediaeval builders known 
steel construction they would assuredly have used it for spires 
instead of oak, and England would now have her splendid 
cathedrals crowned with the ancient lead spires which Dugdale 
shows. To-day, what more fruitful field for the joint efforts of 
architect and leadworker — the architect to design a framework 

which shall defy light¬ 
ning, wind and storm, 
the leadworker to cover 
it with many surfaced 
lead, and to gild and 
paint it till it becomes 
a tabernacle of glory 
against the evening sun. 

There are other uses 
of this wonderfully 
adaptable metal, one of 
which is well illustrated 
in the lead bay shown 
in Figure 13. It is the 
principal feature of the 
little building for offices 
in St. Martin’s, East, 
Leicester, designed by 
Messrs. Everard & Pick. 

Surely this is admit¬ 
tedly better than the 
commercial copper bay 
so widely used of late 
years in America. It is 
a charming feature, and 
one which is of growing 
use in England, though, 
strangely enough, there 
seems to be no historical 
precedent now existing. 
Pepysrefers to Non-such 
Palace as having been 
treated somewhat in this 
same way,but the Palace 
has, of course, long since 
been destroyed. The 
beautiful texture of the 
bay here shown, with 
its soft modeling of the 
shields and oval bas-re¬ 
liefs is undoubtedly 
more than sufficient jus- 
PiG. 16. SPIRE OF HARROW CHURCH. tification of its Lise. 


FIG. 15. A LEAD PARAPET GUTTER AT COVENTRY. 

The possibilities of the architectural uses of lead are as 
important as they are various, and are by no means fully 
outlined or even suggested in this short article. If Ameri¬ 
can architects will give a wider thought to this engaging 
problem, they will discover the adaptability of lead, and my illus¬ 
trations and my halting words will not have been in vain. 



FIG. 17. A LEAD GROUP ON GATE PIER, HAMPTON COURT. 
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HOUSE FOR MR. A. R. WILLARD, 

COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON. 


J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, ARCHITECT. 



TMIKD FLOOR PLAN. 



BASEMENT PLAN. 
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GEORGIAN FIREPLACES AND MANTELS OF SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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COURTYARD OF THE BARGELLO, FLORENCE. CHURCH OF ST. GERMAIN DES PRES, PARIS. 

EUROPEAN SKETCHES MADE BY THOMAS E. TALLMADGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 



INTERIOR OF NOTRE-DAME, PARIS. INTERIOR OF CHURCH OF ST. ETIENNE DU MONT, PARIS. 
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Plates XLVL, XLVII. — Competitive Design for a Dormitory for 
Williams College, Williamstovvn. Mass. — Delano ^ Ald7'tchy 
Architects, 'New York. 

Plates XLVIII., XLIX. — Competitive Design for a Dormitory for 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.— Benjamin Wistar Morris, 
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Plate L. — Accepted Design for the Library of Yale University, 
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W OULD any well-informed man submit himself to the 
care of a surgeon who did not consider the most 
advanced methods of practice worth his considera¬ 
tion and study, who had not investigated the subject of the 
X-ray treatment or the latest approved methods of sterilizing 
his instruments? Would he employ the services of a physician 
who was accustomed to adding to his prescription the words 
“ or something equally as good ” ? 

The conviction has been growing in our minds that of all the 
professions that of architecture is farthest beliind the times in 
its appreciation of the value — rather of the necessity — of 
knowledge of modern methods and of the innumerable advan¬ 
tages offered by science and invention to modern building. 

Architects as a class are less open to conviction and more 
wilfully blind to the benefits that might be derived from the 
use of modern methods and appliances than any other body of 
men. An architect will specify a certain brand of roofing tin, 
for e.xample, simply because the architect with whom he 
served his apprenticeship used it, and because he isn’t willing 
to take the trouble to learn that there is now to be had some¬ 
thing infinitely better and more economical. He provides for a 
style of plumbing fixture ten years behind the times simply 
because he doesn’t appreciate his responsibility to his client 
sufficiently to look through a modern catalogue. He will not 
allow an agent to get within hailing distance of him, though the 
man may be able to show him just the sort of floor covering 
that would suit some special requirement. He has no time to 
bother about such things, which means, of course, that he will 
give his time to something else considered of greater importance. 

Because an article is patented the architect fights shy of it, 
ignoring the view that if an invention is worth anything at all 
it is worth protecting for its own sake as well as the inventor’s. 
And if an architect does by some strange chance become con¬ 
vinced of the value and usefulness of some modern appliance, 
m nine cases out of ten he will qualify his specification for it 
with the phrase “ or something equally as good.” At least let 
us have the courage of what pitif^ully few convictions we have, 
not only in mere justice to modern invention, but to the client 
who happens to be at our mercy. 


A business man complained to us recently that a few yeais 
ago he had engaged a well-known architect to build hirn a 
country home. Deeply engaged in his business, he had little 
time to do more than express his ideas of what he wanted and 
approve the general plans. When the house was completed it 
was ten years behind the times, lacking all the little conveniences 
that modern invention has given us to make a house livable. 

Let us take a specific case. There is a patented device on 
the market which has received the heartiest endorsement of the 
largest libraries, hotels, manufacturing plants, department stores, 
and the best appointed clubs. There seems to be no question 
of its economic value as a labor-saving device ranking below 
only the telephone. And yet the manufacturers tell u.s that in 
hardly a single instance has its installation been due to the 
architect’s recommendation. It has lately been deemed only a 
waste of time to try to convince the architect of its value, and 
the manufacturers’ efforts have been devoted instead to bringing 
it to the attention of the client. Here, then, is just the reverse 
of the normal procedure, the client being compelled to convince 
his architect of the desirability of having the proper equipment 
for his building, and incidentally paying the usual fee for pro¬ 
fessional knowledge which does not exist. 

Is there any good and sufficient reason for this state of 
things? Would such a self-satisfied state of mind, such marked 
indifference to one side of the welfare of our clients be tolerated 
in any other profession? In any trade, a man has to keep 
abreast of the times, has got to acquaint himself with all that 
is new and better than the materials and appliances of the 
past, or see his business dwindle away and finally cease. In 
the architect’s case it happens that recognition by the client 
of discarded methods does not come so soon for the simple 
reason that a man does not build a house every week and so 
has less opportunity to keep posted on the best modern usage. 
He engages an architect whom he expects in his trustful ig¬ 
norance to know these things, and it is all the more pitiable 
that his trust must so often be betrayed. 

Vitruvius names three qualities as indispensable in a good 
building, Stability, Utility, Beauty. From the architect’s point 
of view the last of these will probably always be the principal 
one, but at the present time it would seem that he has forgotten 
the second essential altogether. 

W E have spoken in a recent editorial of the comparative 
costs of building in wood and in some of the inde¬ 
structible materials of clay. Through a letter from 
the International Society of State and Municipal Building Com¬ 
missioners and Inspectors we have just learned a few most 
surprising statistics in connection with the loss by fire of 
property in the United States. 

In six years we have burned up one billion dollars’ worth of 
property. No other country, not even Japan with its bamboo 
and paper construction, suffers siicli an enormous loss in pro¬ 
portion to population. It means that tlic average cost of this 
enormous waste to every family in the United States is $25 per 
year. Our total output of gold would pay for but one-third of it. 

In 1904 the total cost of our accidental production of smoke 
was $230,000,000 The Baltimore fire contributed largely to 
this sum, yet in 1903 the cost was but $15,000,000 less. The 
daily average loss by fire in 1904 was $630,000. We are erect¬ 
ing, at a conservative estimate, $1,000,000 of property daily. 

New York City averages 8,700 fires a year, Chicago, 4,100. 
We burn up three theatres, three public halls, twelve churches, 
ten schools, two hospitals, two asylums, two colleges, six apart¬ 
ment houses, three department stores, two jails, twenty six 
hotels, one hundred forty flat houses and nearly sixteen hundred 
homes every zveek of the )’ear. 

Insurance merely makes the loss of an individual easier to 
bear, but the community pays for it. For every dollar paid 
out in losses the people pay to the insurance companies three 
dollars in premiums. 

One more point and we may leave the matter to your judg¬ 
ment. The deterioration in value of an ordinary wood stud and 
joist structure is four per cent, a year; the deterioration of a 
fire-proof building is one-ninth of one per cent, a year. 
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(FROM “the. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.") 



RESIDENCE OF MRS. H. H. PORTER, CEDARHURST, L.I. 
BARNEY & CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS. 


RESIDENCE OF GEO. M. LAUGHLIN, JR., PITTSBURG, PA. 
MacCLURE & SPAHR, ARCHITECTS. 



(FROM “THE HRICKIU'ILDER.”) 


Long Island, is picturesque, well composed and interesting. 
The use of half timber work is particularly clever. 

In The Brickbnilder for July the series of articles on ecclesi¬ 
astical architecture is continued by Mr. Cram with his second 
paper, dealing this time with the development of religious 
architecture in the United States. The most notable of the 
designs published is the successful competitive scheme for a 
Masonic Temple in Brooklyn, of which Messrs. Lord & Hewlett 
are the architects. This is certainly one of the most beautiful 
pieces of proportion and composition we have seen for a long 
time. The fenestration, in particular, is clever and most suc¬ 
cessful. If the building is half as admirable as the Frontis¬ 
piece,” it will be a monument worth going miles to see. Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White’s Carnegie branch library, Rivington 
street. New York, is also thoroughly charming as a piece of 
composition. A peculiarly fine type of country house is shown 
in the shape of a residence in Pittsburg, Pa., by Messrs. Mac- 
Clure & Spahr. It is based on the very best type of modern 
English work, excellent in composition and fine in scale, slipping 
up at one point only, namely, in the very American dormer 
window between the gables. Of the Carnegie library in 
Brooklyn, by Messrs. Tubby & Brother, we have already spoken. 
A photograph of the completed building is given in this issue, 
and the results are as good as the working drawings indicated. 

The designs for the proposed office buildings, one for the 
United States Senate, the other for the House of Representatives, 
in Washington, the former being 
designed by Mr. Carrere, the 
other by Mr. Hastings, are pub¬ 
lished in Architeciiire for June. 


The designs are practically identical and show a fine type of 
monumental work that holds scrupulously to the particular 
phase of classic already fixed as the dominating note at the 
national capital, We reprint a view of two residences in New 
York by Messrs. Hunt & Hunt, strong, simple structures, 
massive, blocky in detail, and rigidly Roman in type. Dif¬ 
ferent, indeed, is the Buffalo House by Messrs. Green & Wicks 
— sound Georgian work, thoroughly domestic and strictly 
American. 

The Architectural Record for July is practically given over to 
American country houses, about as varied in type as one could 
imagine. Here we find Mr Charles A. Platt’s delicate residence 
in Seventy-third street. New York; the Harriman house in New 
York state by Messrs. Morgan, Howard & Wade, with its 
interiors of many different styles; Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White’s Casino” for Mr J. J. Astor; a residence in Chicago 
by Messrs. Nimmons & Fellows; several illustrations of the 
gorgeous interior of a Fifth Avenue house, the name of the 
architect being left out as of no importance, while the decorators 
are featured with considerable explicitness. Then there are 
exterior and interior views of some charming and sensible 
houses by Mr. R. C Spencer, Jr., and a great number of 
thoroughly French interiors by Mr. Ogden Codman, Jr. Fol¬ 
lowing comes an article on Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright’s charac¬ 
teristic domestic work; another on '‘A Group of Western 
Residences”; and finally a paper on “Modern French In¬ 
teriors.” It would appear, therefore, 
that current house building in the 
United States receives a rather wide 
and inclusive showing in this issue. 


(FROM “the BRICKULTLDER.") 



NEW YORK BRANCH LIBRARY. 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTJ 


(FROM “the BRICKBLaLDER.’’) 
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SUCCESSFUL COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR MASONIC TEMPLE, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. LORD & HEWLETT, ARCHITECTS. 



(from “ ARCHITECTL KE.’’) 


HOUSES ON FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YC 
hunt & HUNT, ARCHITECTS. 
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(FROM “THE WESTERN ARCHITECT.’’) 



THE MCKINLEY SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
WILLIAM B. MUNDIE, ARCHITECT. 



(FROM “architecture.’’) 
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RESIDENCE OF SPENCER KELLOGG, ESQ., BUFFALO. 
GREEN & WICKS, ARCHITECTS. 


(FROM “ZKITSCHRIFT F(Tt MALWESEN,’’ BERLIN.) 





House and Gaj'den 
of July is the first of 
a “Home Making 
Series.” There are 
articles on the early 
“ Dutch ” domestic 
work in New Jersey; 
one on Edinborough 
showing its chaos of 
conflicting styles ; 
views of a residence by 
Messrs. Cope & Stew- 
ardson; and a paper 
on “High Court,” 

Miss Lazarus’ charm¬ 
ing place in Cornish, 

N.H. The great 
scheme for the con¬ 
sistent improvement 
of New York City is 
well illustrated by 
many views of the 
splendid designs. 

We find little of really profound significance in The Inland 
Architect for July, except perhaps a little Gothic church by 
Messrs. Frost & Granger. From The Western Architect for June 
we reproduce a view of a large schoolhouse in Chicago by Mr. W. 
B.Mundie, a scholarly piece of work, full of good feeling and 
extreme refinement. In this issue is a photograph of the interior 
of a Roman Catholic cathedral in Pennsylvania, which is an 
excellent example of every known thing which should be rigidly 
excluded from ecclesiastical architecture. There is little in 
The Architects' and Build- 


DETAIL OF FRONT. 

ROYAL LAW COURTS, 


BERLIN. P. THOLMER & O. 


ers' Magazine for July that 
requires notice except a series 
of views of Mr. A. W. Brun¬ 
ner’s fine Mt. Sinai Hospital; 
an article on “The Coun¬ 
try Club in America ” con¬ 
taining several views of a 
charming type of this sort of 
thing by Messrs. Stickney & 
Austin ; and a paper on the use 
of concrete building blocks, 
illustrated by a number of ex¬ 
amples which show admirably 
exactly how concrete building 
blocks should never be used 
under any circumstances. 

American Homes and Gar¬ 
dens, the successor to The 
Scientific American Building 
Monthly, is precisely what its 
name signifies. Among the 


essentially domestic 
material is included an 
article on the old Span¬ 
ish Mission churches 
of Texas and Arizona, 
well illustrated by 
many views of these 
curious examples of 
seventeenth century 
design. 

The English maga¬ 
zines forthe month are 
destitute of any par¬ 
ticular interest, even ■ 
The Architectural Re¬ 
view (London) show¬ 
ing very few things 
worthy of note. The 
Architect for July 7 
contains several views 
of a curious and inter¬ 
esting piece of modern 
domestic Gothic by 

Mr. Edmund Sedding, while in the issue for July 21 appears a 
photograph of the new choir of Wakefield Cathedral. We note 
with interest that this magazine is becoming conscious of Ameri¬ 
can architecture, having printed in this same number two photo¬ 
graphs of Mr. Morris’ dormitory for Princeton University. The 
Builders Journal and Architectural Record, which began some 
time ago the laudable practice of showing American work, con¬ 
tinues its course by reprinting July 19 photographs of Messrs. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson’s Pawtucket Public Library and 

Messrs. Parker & Thomas’ 


STAIR HALL. 

SCHMALZ, ARCHITECTS. 


(FROM “la CON.STRUCTION MODERNE,’’ I'ARIS.) 


PROJET OF MM 


LEGER & GOURDAIN. 1905 SALON. 
A PARIS DEPARTMENT STORE. 


Racquet Club, Boston. 

From La Construction Mod- 
erne for June 17 we reprint a 
scheme for a Parisian depart¬ 
ment store by MM. Leger & 
Gou rdain. 

Rundschau offers as usual 
many examples of advanced 
art and decoration, together 
with various instances of the 
same in its retrograde aspect. 
HEmulation contains nothing 
of very notable value,but/2V^/- 
s c h riftfit r Ban we sen m a n i fe s t s 
a most extraordinary produc¬ 
tion in the shape of a masterly 
piece of modernism which had 
best speak for itself. We re¬ 
print a view of an entrance to 
this astonishing structure and 
another of the interior. 
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Lettering in Relation to Material 


By Frank Chouteau Brown 


I. Classic Stone Cut Lettering 


T he problems presented by lettering in black ink against 
a white paper are entirely different from the problems 
that arise in the attempt to use the same characters for 
expression in other materials, such as wood, metals, and stones 
of different kinds, and it is with these problems that we are 
now become concerned. 

A knowledge of the technical requirements and consequent 
variations in outline and handling 
inseparable from the use of indi¬ 
vidual letter forms in different ma¬ 
terials is of the greatest importance 
to the worker in decorative design. 

Unless the variations in contour or 
treatment that are an inherent part 
of the letter when used in a par¬ 
ticular material and those that are 
possible outgrowths of the style 
and period of the letter treatment 
itself are exactly realized and dis¬ 
tinguished, he will be unable to 
transcribe understandingly to his 
own purposes the suggestions so 
liberally furnished him by this 
enormous field. By a process of 
reasoning and analysis that is sub¬ 
stantially the reverse of that em¬ 
ployed by the worker anxious to 
adapt the black and white letter 
to an employment in some archi¬ 
tectural material, it is then possi¬ 
ble for the decorative designer to 
obtain from lettering executed in 
enduring materials of stone or 
metal suggestions equally impor¬ 
tant and vital. 

Again, the number of workers in 
the different trades in which the 
frequent use of letter forms is nec¬ 
essary is now so large that even 
their especial problems are worthy 
of receiving individual attention; 
while for the architect or designer, 
constantly required to design in¬ 
scriptions in every sort of material, 
the technical nature of the require¬ 
ments necessary to be understood 
in order to obtain the best results 
in each case are of especial inter¬ 
est and value. 

Undoubtedly much of the uninspired, monotonous and inap¬ 
propriate cutting to-day being perpetuated may be ascribed to a 
lack of information upon this subject. In many cases it seems 
doubtful if any consideration was given to the materials in 
which the letter forms were executed and carried out, or 
to the effect that these materials should have upon the latter 

Note. This is the first of a series of articles on this subject. Other divisions on 
Renaissance and Modem Lettering in various materials will follow in early issues. — Ki). 


in partly or wholly determining both outline and method of 
treatment. 

The designer of a poster, for instance, will take a photo¬ 
graph of a Renaissance wall or floor tomb and copy directly 
from it, without regard to difference of material or conditions, 
the lettering necessary to form his required legend. The char¬ 
acter and design of his poster may be bizarre and ultra-modern, 

yet he sees no reason why a letter 
that is in itself the inherent product 
of a refined and classic revival is 
not just the thing to fill the space 
he has left for this purpose. It is 
probable that while he may appre¬ 
ciate the beauty and balance in 
treatment of the lettering in the 
photographic model that he has 
selected to follow, yet he is vaguely 
disappointed when it has been 
transferred to his poster to find 
that it appears weak and ineffec¬ 
tive, inharmonious and unbalanced. 
Instead of reasoning that the letter 
he selected was not intended for 
the purpose he has forced it to per¬ 
form, but was designed especially to 
fit another and very different set of 
conditions, he is more likely to jump 
to the ill-considered conclusion that 
Renaissance lettering is not good 
for any purpose whatsoever. 

In almost every instance of the 
use of lettering there exists some 
attending suggestion of style or 
period that should influence to a 
great extent, if not wholly deter¬ 
mine, the style and character of 
the letters employed. The style 
selected should be in itself plain 
and legible; it should be always 
appropriate and it should be in¬ 
nately decorative; and yet none 
of these considerations are of any 
value in a form of letter that is not 
perfectly capable of being success¬ 
fully adapted to use in the material 
and under the practical conditions 
in which it is, of necessity, to be 
reproduced. 

The study of historic period or 
style may be nece.ssary to decide the first of these points ; ordi¬ 
nary common sense should dictate the second; and the artistic 
training and decorative feeling of the designer must be de¬ 
pended upon to supply the third; while experience and an 
actual knowledge of the processes employed to make and form 
the characters in the material in which they are to appear 
and a study of the individuality of that material, are neces¬ 
sary before the last problem can be successfully solved. 
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Fig. A Gkeek 


Dedicatokv Wall Inscription from a Bath at Athens. Cut in White Marble. 




A Greek Inscription in Marble from the 
Acropolis at Athens. (4S5 B.C.) 


In architect¬ 
ural practice it is 
generally under¬ 
stood that the 
letter forms em¬ 
ployed by the Roman workmen were sunk in stone as a V-section. 
If we realize that the first Roman inscriptions were probably cut 
by Greek artisans or under the direction of Greek architectural 
workmen, it becomes obvious that their methods of cutting would 
follow those to which they had been accustomed when utilizing 
the Greek alphabet for inscriptions upon buildings erected in 
their own country. A Greek inscription, representative of a late 
period, with a letter of small size simply and rather informally 
cut in a rough material is well exampled in Fig. i. A more archi¬ 
tectural treatment is seen in Fig. 3, where a much more formal 
letter is carefully cut at a larger size in a finer grained marble. 

In the photograph. Fig. 2, of a portion of the so-called 
“ Hekatompedon ” inscription from the Acropolis at Athens, 
is very clearly shown a beautifully cut letter, belonging to 
the very best period of Greek civilization and art, its date 
being 485 B.C. This lettering was cut 
upon the faces of the marble metopes 
taken from a temple of the seventh 
century that was rebuilt at this time, 
and these inscriptions — being the reg¬ 
ulations governing the Acropolis, and 
so substantially equivalent to our police 
rules — were built into the walls upon 
various portions of the templed Hill. 

The letter is small in scale, being not 
much over an inch high, but the fine 
grain of the stone and the evident skill 
of the carver have combined to make a 
sharply defined and characteristic exam¬ 
ple of a Greek inscription of this period. 

The fragment of a marble stele sur¬ 
mounted by a pediment found at Assos, 
is perhaps more interesting from the 
charmingly decorative wreath with which 
it is embellished than on account of its 
lettering. The purpose of showing it 
here, however, is to be able to compare side 
by side a photograph, Fig. 4, and a rubbing. 

Fig. 5, taken from the same stone. The rub¬ 
bing is reduced exactly eight times, and the 
photograph is illustrated at the same size to 
best allow of study and comparison. These 
two illustrations should show, better than any 
description, the relative values of the two 
methods of copying an inscription lettered in 
stone. 

The Greek alphabet, it will be noticed, 
whether early or late, is composed of char- 


were 


Fig. 4. A Carian Wreath on .\ Marble Dikast Stele 
FROM Assos. Now IN Ml’seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


actersof angular and simple geometrical construction, ordinarily 
expressed in lines or strokes of equal width and even weight — 
a relation that is retained even where these lines are widened for 
their proper expression in architectural materials. It is appar¬ 
ent that this letter shape. Fig. 6, is especially suited to a V-sunk 
section treatment, as the letter forms themselves offer no diffi¬ 
culties to their simple and effective use in this fashion. 

It is equally apparent that the Roman letters, with their 
strokes of unequal and swelling width, are not so well suited to 
expression by this letter section, although the section itself is 
confessedly at once the simplest and best adapted to clearly 
express letter forms in marble or other finely grained stone. 
This fact seems to have been early recognized and in some 
Roman inscriptions an attempt has been made to form the 
letters of the Roman alphabet in strokes of a uniform and even 
width, as in Fig. 7. 

Roman lettering, like Roman architecture, becomes more and 
more native and nationalized until the Latin characters and 
language show those inevitable differences from the Greek that 
to have been expected in the architectural treatment 
of cutting these inscriptions ; just as, 
where the materials of the country va¬ 
ried, being of dift*erent grains and text¬ 
ures, further alterations were necessary 
before the results could approach or 
equal those obtained under a different 
set of conditions. Something of these 
differences are expressed in Figs. 8 
and 9, both Roman inscriptions of 
about the same date (first century) ; 
the first being cut in a roughly grained 
marble, almost granite-like in its surface, 
and the other in a stone of smooth, even 
chalky texture and grain. In the latter 
the letters, between the well defined 
chisel-scratched guide lines, are one inch 
high. A rubbing of another inscription, 
Fig. II, is reproduced at about one-half 
its actual size for further purposes o 
comparison. 

Kven in old Greek work, letter sec 
tions other than the sharp V-sinkage weie 
employed; and in the later Roman work, 
while the inscriptions were frequently cut in 
this manner, they were also arranged in ot lei 
ways quite as interesting and suggestive, pei 
haps better suited to the characteristics o t ie 
formal Roman alphabet, and certainly quite 
as applicable to modern needs. 

It is essential, first of all, to comprehend 
the principle that renders lettering in an archi- 


Fig. 5. A Rubbing from the Same 




tectural material legible- 
inor f'nrirf'lv from that employed in lettering 


- a principle differ- 
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in pen-and-ink 
upon a white or 
toned ground. 
In the latter case 
the eye follows 
the outline occa¬ 
sioned by the 
one tone coming 
against the other. 
So far as this 
principle is con¬ 
cerned it makes 
no difference 
whether the let¬ 
ter is dark against 
a white ground 
or light against 
a dark ground, 
only the greater 
the contrast be¬ 
tween the two 
tones the more 
distinct appear 
the letter out¬ 
lines. It is the 
unvarying rela¬ 
tion between the 
two that is noted by the eye, and, through the eye, is trans¬ 
mitted to the intelligence of the spectator. 

A contrast of the same nature but of a different kind is 
necessary to render legible the lettering cut upon or into any 
building material, but the methods by which it is obtained are 
very different. It is not, for instance, the mere incising or 
raising of a letter form above the surface of the material that 
makes it legible; but it is the fact that this incision or elevation, 
under certain conditions of lighting, casts or receives a shadow, 
or catches and reflects the light that will cause the letter to 
appear as a darker or lighter tone against the background or 
surface of the material upon which the lettering is cut. It is 
these lighter or darker tones that the eye perceives; and so the 
characters are made legible by a process which follows in the 
remainder of its actions the same method as in the former 
instance. It of course naturally results, as in the other case, 
that the greater the contrast be¬ 
tween the light and dark tones, 

— between those portions of the 
inscription upon which the light 
catches and those which are in 
shadow or, in other words, the 
sharper and more abrupt the out¬ 
line of the one tone going against 
the other, — the more easily dis¬ 
tinguishable is the letter, and the 
greater the distance from which 
it may be clearly read. 

While in decorative pen-and- 
ink work it is comparatively easy 
prominently to increase or de¬ 
crease this contrast of tone, and 
this with some certainty that its 
effect will remain constant and 
unvarying, yet in the use of let¬ 
tering cut upon any material no 
such certain result is to be de¬ 
pended upon. When the arti¬ 
ficial or natural lighting of an 
inscription is essential to bring 
out its meaning, no matter how 
perfectly studied may be the con¬ 
tour that is necessary to empha¬ 
size and make distinct the shadow 
contrasts, the lettering will not 
t>e visible unless such lighting is 
obtained; while always the vari¬ 


able conditions 
under which any 
method of light¬ 
ing will act upon 
these object-con¬ 
tours are a con¬ 
stantly changing 
and inestimable 
quantity that can 
rarely be twice the 
same. 

The difficulties 
of this problem 
were early appre¬ 
ciated, and conse¬ 
quently we find in 
many of the best 
examples of Greek 
architecture that a 
material of a differ¬ 
ent color and tone 
than the back¬ 
ground against 
which the letter¬ 
ing was placed 
was employed to 
obtain an inscrip¬ 
tion that would be distinctly legible at all times and under all 
possible conditions. So upon the walls of classic buildings 
we find evidences that a raised metal letter was fastened 
against a light marble or stone background. At times these 
evidences are no more than a series of holes, caused by the 
clamps required to hold these metal letters against the stone; 
that, by the suggestiveness of their grouping and relation to 
each other, make it possible still to trace and reconstruct these 
inscriptions. 

An example of this use of lettering is shown in the entabla¬ 
ture of the Roman temple in the Gardens of the Villa Borghese 
at Rome, illustrated in Fig. 12. At one end of the panel the 
lettering is still clear and complete; at the other some of the 
characters are missing. In the words “ Antonini,’' for instance, 
the “ o ” is gone and the surface of the stone behind it is so 
worn that little of its outline can be seen, so that only the two 

clamp holes would indicate that 
a letter were missing if the re¬ 
mainder of the word being in¬ 
complete did not make the fact 
indubitable. Directly below this, 
in the word “ Atticus,” it will be 
seen that the outlines of the last 
two characters may yet be traced 
in the stain that was left upon the 
surface of the stone by the miss¬ 
ing metal letters and these stains 
are sufficiently clear to enable us 
easily to define the letters, quite 
aside from the evidence offered 
by the clamp holes. 

Sometimes these metal letters 
were placed within a sunk or 
incised outline, when the surface 
of the metal letter may or may 
not have been flush with the 
surface of the stone. In case of 
its being advanced beyond or 
sunk behind the surface, a cer¬ 
tain amount of shadow was evi¬ 
dently depended upon to ad¬ 
ditionally emphasize the letter 
forms ; but in the case of this 
shadow being entirely lacking — 
from the temporary absence of 
any direct lighting, as on a 
cloudy day —there still remained 



Fig. 6. Greek Letter Alphabet. Period of the 
Fourth Century B.C. F. C. B. 



Fig. S. Roman Inscription in Rough Marble. (First Century.) 
In the Museum ok Fine Arts, Boston. 



Fig. g . Roman Inscription in Fine Grain Stone. (First Century.) 
In the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 



Strokes of Uniform Width. F. C. B. 
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Fig. 10. Inscription on Arch of Titus, Komk. 
(Si A.D.) 



F'ig. n. lluuBiNG of a Roman Panel from the Forum. 
In Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 




NOVAE^CERERl^Ti-.CLAVD1 VS .HEROD ^.^ , 


a contrast in tone 
between the metal 
and the stone to 
render the legend 
discernible. 

The possibili¬ 
ties of this color 
or tonal contrast 
were probably 
realized by the 
Ancients in dif- 


Fig. 12. Metal Applied Lettering, Temple of Faustina and Antoninus, Rome. (141 A.D.) 


to contrast by being as nearly 


ferentways. The 
letters may have been intended 
black as possible against the white marble or stone of the 
building. More often indeed would they be of a bronze or 
copper composition, when the metal might either be kept 
polished, or allowed to stain and discolor to some of the beau¬ 
tiful tones to which it is susceptible. By these methods were 
obtained not only a direct contrast of color tone, but also a 
subtile addition to the effect, produced by a secondary tone 
made by the shadow thrown by the section of the letter sink- 
age or elevation, as well. We 
possess ample evidence of 
Greek appreciation of color in 
architectural fragments so col¬ 
ored as to emphasize (in ad¬ 
dition to the usual shadow 
emphasis) the strictly archi¬ 
tectural character of the mold¬ 
ing sections upon which the 
color was employed. The 
Greeks might certainly be ex¬ 
pected to extend the same 
principle to strengthen and 
beautify the effect of their 
architectural inscriptions — an 
incidental part of their archi¬ 
tecture upon which it is evi¬ 
dent that they expended much 
thought and care. 

When, in addition, it is rec¬ 
ognized that these letter forms 
might be gilded and polished, 
there not only results a differ¬ 
ence of color between the 
background and the letter out¬ 
line and the shadow, as caused 
in the previous examples men¬ 
tioned ; but further there would 
be occasioned both a reflected 
and brilliant high light that 
should — under certain con¬ 
ditions of lighting—be very 
effective; and by the use of 
other letter sections a further 
subtile gradation of cross lights 
could be secured. 

By examining Fig. lo, apho- 


\—^ / 


' 6 rj L 

r-S' 


Fig. 13. Late Roman Inscription 
Caracalla. From a Draw 


tograph of the 
Arch of Titus at 
Rome, it will be 
seen that while 
the lettered in¬ 
scription in the 
panel over the 
arch may be 
traced at present 
by the shadow 
thrown in the let¬ 
ter sinkage, in 

each letter there also appear clamp holes, indicating that at 
one time the outlines forming this legend were filled up by 
metal letters. 

It is very probable that often the V-sunk section of the 
Romans and Greeks was emphasized and picked out by color¬ 
ing or gilding ; a treatment that in the hands of modern imitators 
has sometimes degenerated even to indicating, by a difference 
in the color or depth of color placed upon the two separate sides 
of the sinkage, an artificial casting of shadow that, under a 

lighting that does not exactly 
correspond, makes the sham 
both transparent and ridiculous. 

In the ancient use of this V- 
sunk letter the angles of the 
sinkage, even in the same leg¬ 
end, often vary greatly. This 
results in considerable variety 
of color and depth of tone in 
the shadows cast within the 
letter outlines, and even some¬ 
times— as in the broad sloping 
strokes of the V-incised N’s in 
the lower two words of the in¬ 
scription of Fig. 13—in the 
casting of a shadow at one time 
upon the upper side of the sec¬ 
tion and in another instance 
upon the lower, under other¬ 
wise apparently similar condi¬ 
tions ; while in the word next 
above, upon the same stroke, 
both sides of the sinkage seem 
equally unshadowed. 

The sloping sides of this V- 
sinkage ordinarily average, in 
fine marbles, a little sharper 
than forty-five degrees. Some 
lines are cut much more deeply 
than others, even in the same 
letter. The modern custom is 
to decide upon a certain angle 
and lay the wider stem of the 
letter out in section, then to 
sink the narrower lines of the 
letters to the same depth. This 
causes the angle of the sinkage 
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FROM A Pedestal in the Baths of 
iNG nv William S. Aldrich, 
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in these narrower lines to be 
much sharper than in the 
others, and as most of the 
narrow lines are horizontal, 
it causes the shadows in 
these lines to be deeper 
and stronger —though nar¬ 
rower— than those in the 
wider portions of the letter. 

So, for the greater part of 
the day, the sun being so 
much above the meridian, 
these horizontal lines of the 
lettering are more nearly 
certain to contain sharply 
defined shadows than the 
wider, less sharply sunk up¬ 
right and sloping strokes, 
which require a cross or 
side lighting to secure the 
best shadow ; a direction of 
light that naturally only 
occurs in the early morning 
or late afternoon, at those 
times when the light is also 
most diffused and indirect. 

Even then, to obtain a satisfactory effect, it is necessary for the 
tablet or inscription to be placed in such relation to the points 
of the compass that the sun shines upon and across the face of 
the stone in a raking manner ; while 
the overhead light obtained during 
the middle of the day is always to 
be depended upon for its results, 
no matter in what direction the 
tablet may face. 

Because of the unvarying hard¬ 
ness and mechanical repetition of 
shadow effect obtained by this 
method of cutting, the result is often 
needlessly confusing, and weari¬ 
somely broken up and annoying to 
the eye. The legend itself is ren¬ 
dered less legible as an inscription, 
and le.ss effective as a means of tone 
or texture ornamentation, whereas 
a less exact and better considered 
letter section would secure a more 
pleasing and artistic expression of 
the letter forms. 

The Romans cut their letters with 
an intentional variety of depth and 
with less difference between the act¬ 
ual width of the so-called wide and 
narrow strokes than obtains in later 
day cutting. It will generally be 
found that the wider sections of 
their letters are deeper sunk than 
the narrow strokes and often at even 
a sharper angle, with the evident in¬ 
tention of increasing the importance 
of their shadows. The panel re¬ 
produced in Mr. Aldrich’s drawing. 

Tig* an example of the late 
Roman period, shows something of 
the great variety of shadow that was 
then obtained by one or another 
oceans, the .shadow seemingly com¬ 
ing now on one side and now on the 
other of a letter stem. Indeed, in 
almost every repetition of a similar 
angle the shadow combination will 
be found to vary slightly. The serif 
treatment is also interesting and 
clearly shown and may be instruc¬ 


tively compared with the 
serifs of the letters in the 
inscriptions, Figs. 8, 9 and 
II. 

There is yet another 
method of cutting a classic 
V-sunk letter that, when 
an even texture of shadow 
tone is desired, may be 
generally depended upon 
to secure such an effect, 
and obtain, at the same 
time, a sharply outlined 
letter. It consists of cut¬ 
ting the narrow strokes of 
the letter with the upper 
portion of the section at 
the same bevel as on the 
wider strokes, while the 
lower line is cut with a 
sharp, almost direct, sink- 
age. One unavoidable ac¬ 
companying disadvantage 
is that the effect of the line 
made by the meeting of 
these two bevels, which — 
in the more conventional cutting of the sections—always oc¬ 
curs in the centre of the stroke and performs no unimportant 
part in adding firmness, decision and crispness to the lettering, 

is now exaggerated in contour and 
is frequently altogether lost when 
the lettering is placed at any dis¬ 
tance above the eye of the obser¬ 
ver. The effect of this treatment 
of letter section may be seen in the 
photograph of the lettered panel 
from the Weston Library, Fig. 16, 
while the theory of treatment is 
more clearly displayed in the 
drawn out and sectioned letters of 
Fig. 15. 

Where the letter is larger in size, 
its treatment of outline or section 
may be made more refined, and it 
may be more carefully studied out 
than when of a smaller propor¬ 
tion. In Fig. 14 the actual letters 
of the inscription are cut in lime¬ 
stone and are four and three-fourths 
inches high, which allows of care¬ 
ful study being given to their out¬ 
line. It will be noticed in the il¬ 
lustration that the manner of cut¬ 
ting these letters differs from the 
usual V-section. Unfortunately, 
however, the actual cutting does not 
follow the drawing in this respect. 

It must always be remembered, 
when cutting the Roman letter from 
a black and white designed alpha¬ 
bet, that the narrow lines must be 
increased in width in greater pro¬ 
portion than the wider strokes, in 
order to obtain a sufficient shadow 
to make them legible at all (Fig. 
14). As such a shadow is, as a 
rule, but one-half the width of the 
sunk letter at the surface of the 
stone, it becomes necessary to 
make these thin lines almost twice 
the width they would appear in a 
pen drawn letter in order to have 
them of the same apparent pro¬ 
portional weight. 





Fig. 14. Lettekinc, in Sandstone, Hakvakd Akciiitectukal Building, Cambkidge, Mass. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 




Fig. 15. Showing Method of Treatment of the Panel below. 



Fig. 16. Modern Lettering. Alexa.ndek S. Jennev, Architect. 
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/€TNA • INSVRANCE • COMPANY 


1904 


DETAIL OF ENTRANCE. 


ENTRANCE HALL. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING, AETNA INSURANCE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. BENJAMIN W. MORRIS, JR., ARCHITECT. 

[See Plates LIV. to LVL) 
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MAIN OFFICE, SECOND FLOOR. 


DETAIL OF MAIN OFFICE, SECOND FLOOR. A CORNER OF THE DIRECTORS' ROOM 

HOME OFFICE BUILDING, AETNA INSURANCE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. BENJAMIN W. MORRIS, JR., ARCHITECT 
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LAURENTO ^ 

RADNOR PENNSYLVANIA 

PBABODYanoSTEABMS 

AECHITECTS ^ 
DRAWN ftVHG CIPLEV ^ 




RESIDENCE OF MR. CRAIG BIDDLE, RADNOR, PA. 

PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS. OLMSTED BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
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PLATES 


Plates LIV.-LVI. — Building for the ^tna Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. — Benjamhi Wistar Morris, Jr,, Architect, New. 
York City. 

Plate LVJI. — Carnegie Library for Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
Whitfield kA King, Architects, New York City. 


Plates LVIII.-LXL —The Louisville Free Public Library, Louis¬ 
ville, Ky. — Pilcher ^ Tacheau, Architects, New York City. 


O VER two years ago the legislature of the State of Wisconsin 
authorized a Commission to take steps towards obtaining a 
design for altering and extending the Wisconsin State Capitol 
at Madison. An appropriation was made for the immediate purpose 
of extending the Law Library and Supreme Court rooms; but in the 
extension the main idea was to obtain designs for such a development 
of the Capitol as would provide practically a new structure in the future, 
this being erected in separate portions from time to time as the needs 
of the State might require, meanwhile preserving the old building for 
present use until additional accommodations should be provided. 

A limited and paid competition was held by the Commission, which 
consisted of two Supreme Court judges, four other gentlemen, and the 
Governor of the State — a body of men of the highest standing in the 
community, who served without compensation. Messrs. Cass Gilbert, 
Ferry & Clas, and H. C. Koch & Son accepted the invitation to com¬ 
pete, and each furnished to the Commission a list of eminent architects 
from whom an expert advisor might be selected. Mr. W. S. Eames, 
President of the American Institute of Architects, met with the unan¬ 
imous approval of the competitors and was chosen by the Commission. 


The designs were submitted anonymously and when the envelopes 
were opened it was found that Mr. Gilbert’s design had been placed 
first, both by the advisor and by the Commission and he was notified 
of the award. His design was the only one which provided for the 
continued use of the old Capitol until its final displacement by the 
central mass shown below in elevation. The Commission’s report was 
approved by the Governor and transmitted to both bodies of the legis¬ 
lature. A committee, appointed jointly by the House and Senate, 
reported unanimously in favor of the adoption of the report. 

Thus far this competition had been conducted in the most praise¬ 
worthy manner and the people of Wisconsin seemed destined to secure 
what they desired — a design for a State Capitol, approved by an ex¬ 
pert advisor of national reputation and a body of its citizens of unques¬ 
tioned integrity and wisdom. 

At this point, however, Messrs. H. C. Koch & Son and Ferry & Clas 
appealed to the Joint Committee for a hearing as to the merits of their 
respective designs. This was courteously granted. Personally and 
through counsel the above-mentioned two competitors appeared before 
the Committee and submitted statements attacking the award. Mr. 
Gilbert was charged in these with making false representations as to his 
design ; with disregarding the rules of the competition in making at¬ 
tractive ” drawings; with submitting a design which exceeded by some 
seventy-six per cent, the space requirements outlined in the program ; 
with attempting to ‘‘ force ” upon the people of Wisconsin a Capitol 
building costing anywhere from six and one-half millions of dollars to 
twenty millions (the latter being the estimate of one Senator McGillivray, 
a contractor, builder and all-around “ artchitect ” from up the state). 
Mr. Eames was charged with carelessness in figuring the plans and with 
showing partiality to a design because of its attractive presentation. 

Several weeks after this public hearing Mr. Gilbert was asked by the 
chairman of the Joint Committee to reply to the charges. He did so, 
dealing with the facts only, and avoiding any personal discussion of the 
subject. At the same time the Commissioners employed Professor 
Conover, of the University of Wisconsin, and Mr. Porter, the State 
Architect, to measure the drawings and report as to the floor space, 
cubic area, etc., all of which had been attacked by the opposition. The 
report of these two gentlemen agreed with Mr. Gilbert’s statements. 

Into this whole controversy Mr. Gilbert refused to enter, leaving the 
matter in the hands of the Commission whose judgment had been 
questioned, excepting that when disparaging statements were made 
as to the Minnesota Capitol, he wrote to the Governor of that state 
asking a statement from him in regard to the matter. This resulted 
in the most cordial testimonials from the Governor of Minnesota and 
other leading officials with whom Mr. Gilbert had not even a personal 
acquaintance. 

The last stage of this whole deplorable controversy is the passing of an 
act by the Wisconsin legislature directing the return of Mr. Gilbert’s 
drawings and ordering a new competition which shall be limited to 
architects residing in that State. At the ensuing meeting of the Capitol 
Commissioners, Justice Marshall and Justice Winslow handed their 
resignations to the Governor. 

An expression of opinion in this matter seems quite superfluous. 
We merely state the facts as we have been able to learn them. 



SUCCESSFUL COMPETITIVE DESIGN (NOW REJECTED) FOR THE WISCONSIN STATE CAPITOL. FRONT ELEVATION. 


CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

L. W. ROBINSON & C. H. BLACKALL, ARCHITECTS. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND RECTORY AT BAYSHORE, L. I. 
ELLIOTT LYNCH & W. H. ORCHARD, ARCHITECTS. 


Current Periodicals 

A Review of the Recent American 
And Foreign Architectural Publications 

T he published designs for the Federal Palace in the City 
of Mexico, by M. Bcnard, published in The Auiericau 
Architect {ox August 5, show the standard type of this 
sort of thing, a sound and vigorous kind of modern classic ; so 
far as the exterior is concerned, without any particular origi¬ 
nality, but conservative and sufficiently dignified. The indica¬ 
tion of interior treatment is far less satisfactory. The detail 
drawings for this portion of the work, which are printed in the 
number following, show a violent and over-loaded richness that 
is distinctly repellent. There appears also a detail of a house 
on Long Island by Messrs. Barney & Chapman, to which we 
have already referred, an example of the picturesque compo¬ 
sition that emanates so frequently from the office of this firm, 
when, as is usually the case, they deal in terms of French fifteenth 
century Gothic. A series of articles on “The Great Cathe¬ 
drals” begins in this issue, with the Cathedral of Florence. The 
article is well illustrated with photographs of interesting details. 

The issue for August 12 is notable by reason of a paper on 
the chapel for the Naval Academy at Annapolis. The pub¬ 
lished designs of this building show a massive and powerful 
structure in the accepted Roman Classic style. It is interesting 
to learn that the whole thing is a shell of reinforced concrete. 
The “ column, arch and lintel ” construction evident to the eye 
is purely a form of architectural decoration. Classical archi¬ 
tecture, as it is handled at the present day, has ceased to be in 
any respect ornamented construction, nor do the forms indicate 


explicitly the structural nature of the work. This being so, 
it seems to us singularly appropriate that reinforced concrete 
should be used as a means toward a decorative end. Papier- 
mache has long served as an inexpensive method of obtaining 
pseudo-structural interior effects. Staff, which is a logical 
continuation of papier-mache in exterior work, has its defects, 
but reinforced concrete seems to be a Providential discovery, 
and is probably destined to supersede all other building 
materials when the object to be attained is a splendid semblance 
at a reasonable cost. From this issue of August 12 we repro¬ 
duce a drawing of a most admirable school building in Boston, 
by Messrs. J. A. Schweinfurth & J. J. Craig. The exterior is 
explicitly representative of the interior arrangement, and there¬ 
fore possesses the primary element of architectural morality. 

One is heartened mightily by the evidences of the return to 
sound principles of architecture on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as they appear in such buildings as a church 
at Bayshore, Long Island, by Messrs. Lynch & Orchard. 

In The Brickhuilder for August the series of papers on 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, so far as these apply to the Epis¬ 
copal church, is brought to a close by ]\Ir. Cram’s third article, 
in which he deals with contemporary conditions and ventures a 
forecast of future possibilities. The most interesting group of 
illustrations is that of a Baptist church in New Haven, of which 
Messrs. L. \V. Robinson and C. H. Blackall are associate 
architects. This is a ])articularly successful essay in the adapta¬ 
tion of Gothic forms to Evangelical requirements. The plan is 
as extraordinary and unprecedented as must always be the case 
nowadays in work of this nature. The problem would seem 
absolutely impossible of solution from an architectural stand¬ 
point, but a shell of considerable beauty has been most success¬ 
fully applied to a quite preposterous sort of plan. Indeed, 
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A HOUSE AT WESTWOOD, MASS. JAMES PURDON, ARCHITECT. 


A HOUSE AT WASHINGTON, D.C. MARSH & PETER, ARCHITECTS. 
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(FROM “ARCHITECTURE.”) 



accepted design for McCOSH hall, PRINCETON. 
R. C. GILDERSLEEVE, ARCHITECT. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR McCOSH HALL, PRINCETON. 
PARISH & SCHROEDER, ARCHITECTS. 



(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 




apart from the aggressive 
louvres of the tower, the 
somewhat 1835 pinnacles 
thereof, and the perfunctory 
exterior treatment of the Sun¬ 
day school section, the design 
is almost wholly admirable. 

Some of the Colonial domes¬ 
tic work in this number is 
extremely attractive, notably 
the two houses, one in Wash¬ 
ington, by Messrs. Marsh & 

Peter, the other in Westwood, 

Mass., by Mr. James Purdon. 

Architecture for August 
Messrs. Allen & Collins’ 

Thompson Memorial Chapel 
for Williams’ College is well 
shown. This is work of a far 
higher order of architecture 

than the Fairhaven Unitarian Meeting-house of which we have 
already spoken. The plan does violence to all precedent in the 
case of collegiate chapels. It is a thoroughly nineteenth century 
parish church plan, — cruciform, with a shallow chancel and a 
lateral tower. ‘ We may assume, however, that the plan was dic¬ 
tated by the clients. In any case, the choice is unfortunate, for 
apparently unlimited funds were available, and there was a 
chance here to build another such monument as is Mr. Vaughan’s 
Groton Chapel. As it is, we have a glorified parish church used 
for collegiate purposes. One great misfortune that always follows 
an attempt to build a cruciform church 
without a central tower is the absolute 
architectural impasse that confronts the 1 m 


PRIMARY SCHOOL, BOSTON. J. A. SCHWEINFURTH & J. J. CRAIG, ARCHITECTS. 
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architect in the case of the 
crossing. Without a tower, 
diagonal trusses are impera¬ 
tive. They have never been 
treated successfully up to date, 
and they never will be. Apart 
from the question of plan, this 
chapel may be admired in a 
great number of ways. We do 
not reproduce it here for the 
reason that it will appear to 
better advantage in the com¬ 
ing number on Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Architecture. A word of 
thankfulness must be recorded 
for the stained glass which is 
the work of Hardmann, still 
holding to the splendid tradi¬ 
tions of thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth century glass. 

Two very interesting competitions are suggested by a series 
of designs in various versions of Tudor Gothic. For a dormi¬ 
tory for Princeton University the accepted design by Mr. R. C. 
Gildersleeve and the design of Messrs. Parish & Schroeder are 
shown. What questions of plan may have influenced the com¬ 
mittee we are unable to say. Viewed solely as an essay in 
Tudor Gothic we are compelled to register an opinion that the 
accepted design is not nearly so good as that submitted by 
Messrs. Parish & Schroeder, which is excellent indeed. Mul- 
lions, battlements and four-centred arches do not constitute fif¬ 
teenth century Gothic. We regret that 
Princeton has lost an opportunity of ob¬ 


taining buildings that would harmonize so 
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(FROM “TUIi UL'M-DER,” LONDON.) 



COMPETITIVE DESIGN, WESLEYAN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
J. G. S. GIBSON, ARCHITECT. 


well with those others already built by Messrs. Cope & 
Stevvardson. 

From the other competition, a library for Yale University, the 
designs of Messrs. Robertson & Potter and Howells & Stokes 
are shown in addition to Mr. Haight’s accepted scheme, which 
we published in the plates of the last issue. The other schemes 
are rather perfunctory and less inspired by Gothic feeling when 
compared to Mr. Haight’s noble example of good design. 

We republish a photograph of Messrs. Howells & Stokes’ 
Stock Exchange building in Baltimore of which we have already 
spoken in the past, also views of Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White’s two new buildings on Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
Tiffany building seems to us a thorough mistake in that a six- 
story building masquerades as one of three stories. On the 
other hand, the Gorham building is as admirable in every par¬ 
ticular as one could possibly desire. This latter is really one of 
the notable buildings in New York, not only in its consistent 
design, but in its use of color. We expect to show it to better 
advantage in an early issue. 

From The Western Architect we reprint a view of the Teach¬ 
ers’ College in Chicago, by Mr. W. B. Mundie, a piece of 
wholesome and convincing classic. In this number are pub¬ 
lished also two photographs of a charming house in Radnor, 
Pa., by Mr. C. B. Keen. 

House and Garden for August has as its leading article a 
paper on Moor park, followed by a beautifully illustrated article 
on Tuxedo and this again by a review of the exhibition of the 
Pittsburg Architectural Club. Among the illustrations are sev¬ 
eral of Mr. C. F. Schweinfurth’s chapel for the Western Reserve 
University, a good essay in the use of Gothic. Mr. J. T. Comes’ 
Roman Catholic church in Charleroi, Pa., is another manifestation 
of the recrudescence of good taste in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Mr. Cass Gilbert’s IVlinnesota State capitol is very thoroughly 
illustrated in The Architectural Record for August. We have 
already reproduced a view of the 
central motive showing the dome 
which is far and away the finest 
part of the whole scheme. An 
article on the deeply interesting 
work of Messrs. Frost & Granger 
is illustrated by a great quantity 
of photographs, and following 
this are two articles of extreme 
importance dealing with the 
theory of architecture. The first 
is by Mr. Irving K. Pond, the 
second by Mr. Alfred Hoyt 
Granger. Both papers show a 
serious appreciation of art that 
is particularly welcome. We are 
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ACCEPTED DESIGN, WESLEYAN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
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very glad to see that Mr. Granger refers with the utmost enthu¬ 
siasm to the gymnasium for the University of Pennsylvania, by 
Messrs. Frank Miles Day & Brother. 

Among the ICnglish magazines the principal illustrations in 
'The Builder (London) for the last month or two have been of 
the competitive designs for the proposed Wesleyan Hall in 
London. All are in various phases of English Classic. The 
accepted design by Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards is perhaps 
the best of the lot, though Mr. J. G. S. Gibson’s scheme is 
effective and even picturesque. Probably the accepted design 
will work out better than appears from the published perspec¬ 
tive, for this is taken from an impossible point, and shows the 
composition at its worst. We confess that Mr. Mallows’ plan 
appeals to us more strongly than any other, largely because of 
its classical simplicity and directness; his exterior also is pow¬ 
erful and very dignified. There is nothing else of any particu¬ 
lar moment in this magazine up to and including the issue for 
July 29, with the exception of Mr. Voysey’s designs for a large 
grammar school. The Architect also is void of particular inter¬ 
est. The Builders Journal a?id Architectural Record publishes 
several admirable designs, all of which have been referred to 
before in connection with other magazines. The Architectural 
Revieiv (London) for August is more than usually dull, though 
Mr. Weaver’s paper on English Lead Pipe-heads contains many 
fascinating illustrations of this particular kind of work Under 
the head of Current Architecture are several good examples of 
Ecclesiastical art, including one of Mr. Whall’s marvelous win¬ 
dows in Gloucester Cathedral. It seems to us that Mr. Whall 
is without exception the greatest master of stained glass living 
to-day. In The hiteniaiional Studio for August, amongst the 
examples of the arts closely allied to architecture, we find many 
very interesting examples of particularly advanced ideas in the 
decorative art work of M. Lalique, some fine pieces of textile 
work wrought by Swedish artists and a photograph of a study 

by Mr. G. H. Hallowell for his 
singularly beautiful altar piece 
in All Saints’ Church, Ashmont. 
Through a stupid blunder the 
flanking panels of the triptych 
have been reversed in the print¬ 
ing, throwing out the whole 
composition. 

In La Construction Moderne 
for July 29 we find another col¬ 
lection of singularly ugly door¬ 
ways from M. Redon’s Museum 
of Decorative Art, while the fol¬ 
lowing number contains a very 
interesting design for a mosque 
in Algiers by M. Petit. 
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A Note on Architectural Style 

By Ralph Adams Cram, F.A.I.A., F.R.C.S. 


A RECRUDESCENCE of religion, a re-assertion of the 
finality of the Catholic Faith and the indestructibility of 
the visible Church formed no part of the simple and 
logical scheme of those who, wearied of the superficial and 
chaotic vagaries of nineteenth century architecture, promulgated 
the new gospel according to Paris. Toleration for a dying 
superstition and a kindly humouring of its moribund whimsies 
were, indeed, characteristic of this new evangel in the place 
where it was first delivered to the saints, and then and now con¬ 
cessions were and are made to that purblind conservatism that 
balks the rotund and robustious “ renaissance,” pleading for 
some earlier and less classical — or shall we say pagan — mode 
of expression. In the service of this dissolving but still oper- 
aitive superstition 
the architectural arti¬ 
fice that flourished in 
Europe, full-blown 
and plausible, when 
at last the principles 
of Christian civiliza¬ 
tion had gone down 
in cataclysmic defeat 
before the barbarism 
of the heathen revival, 
was laid aside and re¬ 
course was had to a 
more primitive type, 
the style developed in 
France in the eleventh 
century by the Chris¬ 
tian leaders of a bur¬ 
geoning civilization, 
before it had reached 
or even approached 
its flood-tide of glory. 

With the transferring 
to the western contin¬ 
ent of this new reve¬ 
lation of the sole and 
singular basis of civil¬ 
ized art, the tolerance 
of its Gallic proto¬ 
evangelists is aban¬ 
doned, and, more 
French than the 
French themselves, our own prophets proclaim the sufficiency of 
pagan forms tor all and the sundry fields of architectural activity. 

This whole-hearted and enthusiastic devotion is not without 
embarrassing concomitants. Instinctively it was felt that there 
was some curious reason that made somewhat ludicrous a village 
church of the “ Episcopal ” persuasion, couched in the terms 
ernployed by the house of Borgia for expressing its notable and 
original alliance between Hottentot morals, cave-dweller cruelty, 
snd the Catholic Faith. This persistent instinct drove the advo¬ 
cates of architectural uniformity on the lines of neo-paganism to 
3 general denial of the possible endurance in the scheme of 
existence, of any organization or impulse that would not submit 
Itself to such expression. Most unfortunately, however, this 
^organization and this impulse proceeded to increase in strength 
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by leaps and bounds. The demand for churches became un¬ 
paralleled in its clamourousness, for by some whim of chance 
the Church refused to die, or even to yield in the least to 
“ Ethical Culture” and “ natural religion.” In England and in 
America appeared a most illogical reaction from free thought 
to “ mediseval ” dogma, from a liberalizing Protestantism to a 
most illiberal Catholicism. Like a tidal wave came the stupen¬ 
dous return to the liturgies and the ceremonies and the ritual of 
the “ dark ages: ” monasticism, that perfect mark of ignorance 
and superstition, was restored, and instantly took on the appear¬ 
ance of a genuine revolution. Into the offices of architects 
poured demands for ecclesiastical designs, cathedrals, churches, 
monasteries, convents, church schools, and, most ominous of all, 

for secular buildings 
the style of which was 
prescribed, and that 
style was — Gothic ! 

It was necessary 
that something should 
be done to stay this 
tide of reaction and 
to retain in the hands 
of the “ regular,” that 
is the Classical prac¬ 
titioners, the com¬ 
missions that would 
otherwise go to the 
most irregular fel¬ 
lows, who not only 
lacked the hall-mark 
of the schools, but, as 
well, denied the pri¬ 
mal necessity of their 
cachet, and defied all 
law and order by jug¬ 
gling with the dead 
bones of a barbarous, 
discredited and unciv¬ 
ilized epoch. With 
the invaluable and 
unanimous assistance 
of the local archi¬ 
tectural schools a 
renewed effort was 
made to beat back 

the absurd revolt of the dead who declined to remain so. The 
effort failed completely, and now it seems a new scheme is to 
be tried, no less, indeed, than a propaganda for the installation 
into the public mind of the doctrine that, after all, there is no 
reason why the style of enlightenment should not be quite as 
apposite for the service of God as the service of Mammon, and 
that no form of organized religion that finds itself unable to ac¬ 
cept the new mode of structural and artistic expression has any 
reason for further existence, but is, instead, a ghost out of the 
dead past vacant of any living and contemporary soul. 

It would seem that there was some chance of success for a 
propaganda such as this. On the one hand is the Roman 
Church, which did for several centuries hold by the style now 
fashionable once more because of the growing rapprochement 
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between the twentieth and the sixteenth centuries; on the 
other is the newest of all new denominations, which cannot in 
reason express itself through forms that are the emanation of 
superstition and priest-craft,— Rome and Christian Science, the 
oldest and the most modern, the two extremes. If these can 
be won over may they not prove an upper and a nether mill¬ 
stone, grinding into dust all that lies between? And the latter 
has yielded already. Really, the case is not so bad. 

Now, merely as an essay in empiricism, and with no possible 
hope of meeting successfully the cultured, scholarly and highly 
trained advocates of neo-neo-paganism, I desire to postulate 
three aphorisms. 

No. one. Classical architecture need not be used as the visi¬ 
ble expression of Christian 
religion or Christian civili¬ 
zation. 

No. two. Classical ar¬ 
chitecture should not be 
used as the visible expres¬ 
sion of Christian religion 
or Christian civilization. 

No. three. Classical ar¬ 
chitecture must not be used 
as the visible expression of 
Christian religion or Chris¬ 
tian civilization. 

No. one. The assump¬ 
tion is made that a hard 
line divides pagan from 
Christian art. This is true, 
but the line of demarka- 
tion lies elsewhere than is 
currently assumed. It is 
plausibly alleged, and we 
carelessly accept the alle¬ 
gation, that Classical art is 
civilized, based on sound 
and eternal laws, refined, 
scholarly, scientific, and 
couched in terms of abso¬ 
lute beauty, while mediae¬ 
val art is crude, founded on 
individual impulse, whim 
and fantasy, barbaric, un¬ 
learned, illogical and un¬ 
beautiful. Now it seems to 
me that this discrimination 
is inexact. It is not a 
question between the art of 
barbarism and the art of 
civilization, but between 
the art of paganism and the 
art of Christianity. Were 
the hypotheses of the Clas¬ 
sicists true, then indeed it 
might be necessary that we 
should forsake barbarism 
for civilization, but if the 
two arts be analyzed, I 
think it will appear that 
every sound law that underlies the art of Greece, of Rome and 
of the Renaissance is to be found in the art of the Middle Ages, 
while these same laws have been further perfected thereunder 
and supplemented by others of equal verity and superior refine¬ 
ment. I think it will also appear that the civilization of medi- 
gevalism was more nearly perfect than that of Athens, far nobler 
than that of Rome, and separated by the entire diameter of 
being from the repulsive barbarism of the High, or Pagan 
Renaissance, and that this difference is quite apparent in the art 
of the several periods. Further, I feel quite certain that the 
refinement, the scholasticism and the science manifested in 
Gothic art find their rivals only in the art of Greece, while they 
match them there and beat them on their own ground. Finally, 
I submit that the absolute beauty of Gothic line, moldings. 


details, ornament, proportion, mass and composition have no 
parallel in any form of artistic expression yet devised by man, 
while the greatest qualities of all architecture — structural or¬ 
ganization, development and the co-ordination of parts—are 
found in their perfection only in the Christian art of the Middle 
Ages. For these reasons I hold that Classical architecture need 
not be used as the visible expression of Christian religion and 
Christian civilization. 

No. two. Is art a language or is it a form of amusement? 
If the former then each epoch of the world develops its own 
proper form of expression. I assume — though it is pure as¬ 
sumption, of course, — that this is a statement of the function 
of art. Are we a Christian or a pagan nation? I assume — 

though it is pure assump¬ 
tion, of course, and I grant 
the manifold contemporary 
evidences of the exact con¬ 
trary, — that we may still 
claim to be the former. 
From the day when St. 
Benedict made possible, 
under God, a logical devel¬ 
opment of Christian society 
this development contin¬ 
ued without let or hin¬ 
drance until the end of the 
thirteenth century, at which 
time art had been wholly 
re-cast on Christian lines— 
losing nothing of its eternal 
principles in the process — 
and had become, and con¬ 
tinued to remain for nearly 
two centuries thereafter, 
the full, perfect and su¬ 
preme exponent of Chris¬ 
tian society. The vital prin¬ 
ciple of classical art trans¬ 
migrated into the new body 
the Church had brought 
into being, and so came 
Christian art, the same in 
essence, infinitely diverse 
in outward seeming. The 
laws held; the forms only 
were new, and they were 
forms that belonged to the 
new epoch of development 
with which pagan forms 
had, and could have, noth¬ 
ing whatever to do. 

Then came the Renais¬ 
sance, which, by the middle 
of the fourteenth century 
in Italy had become simply 
a brazen affectation of all 
the vices and evils of pa¬ 
ganism ; to express this 
new spirit in the world re¬ 
course was had quite prop¬ 
erly to the very forms of pagan art, and in another hundred 
years almost the last vestige of Christian art had disappeared, 
keeping pace quite closely with the vanishing of Christian civili¬ 
zation. Outside Italy, and particularly in England, which was 
slow to accept the Renaissance, the old traditions lingered long, 
and there they were not destroyed until the year 1540 when 
Henry VIII. finally succeeded in crushing the last opposition to 
paganism, and prepared the way for the great debacle that befell 
the moment he was out of the way and his son assumed to reign 
in his stead. 

Now the question is, are we in America the spiritual succes¬ 
sors of the Medici, the Borgia, the sixteenth century despotisms 
of Europe and the Inquisition, together with all the other mani¬ 
festations of the Pagan Renaissance, or do we hark back to the 
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mighty glories of Church and State in the thirteenth century in 
Italy, France, Germany and England? In a word, are we 
pagan or Christian? If the latter, then we should found our 
art on the unalterable laws of all art and base our forms on 
those developed by Christianity to express Christianity; if the 
latter, then there is no more to be said, except this: if society 
is pagan, the Church is not; if Protestantism is willing to 
confess itself the successor of the Medici and the Borgia, it has 
a perfect right to adopt their form of art, but the Catholic 
Church, Roman or Anglican, or American, cannot do this if it 
would; it has sloughed off the paganism that scurfed its body 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, together with the result¬ 
ant Calvinism of the seventeenth, and it stands now boldly and 
explicitly Christian. It is debarred absolutely from any further 
masquerading in the vestments of paganism. Classical or Renais¬ 
sance, as the case may be. For these reasons, I hold that 
Classical architecture shottLd not be used as the visible expression 
of Christian religion and Christian civilization. 

No. three. The revolution we call the Renaissance began in 
the thirteenth century. At first it was simply an intensifying 
of the spirit of crea¬ 
tive Christianity. The 
“Babylonian Captivity’' 
of the Popes at Avignon, 
followed as it was by 
the “Great Schism” 
struck at the heart of 
the Church which was 
Christianity organized, 
operative and supreme. 

The fall of Constanti¬ 
nople, the acquisition of 
classical literature by 
laymen and the discov¬ 
ery of the wonders of 
classical art-remains 
started a fad for pagan¬ 
ism which became sing¬ 
ularly popular, very 
largely by reason of the 
fact that pagan morals 
were found to be some¬ 
what more attractive 
than those formerly in¬ 
culcated by the Church. 

A new period of dark 
ages began, the dark 
ages of morals. The 
Church, weakened and 
helpless, fell into the hands of the paganizers, and from that 
moment the doom of Christian civilization was sealed. The early 
Renaissance which was Christian in spirit and beneficent, gave 
place to the High Renaissance which was pagan and malefic. Hell 
burst loose over all Europe, and during its dominance was de¬ 
veloped, among other things, that architectural style which, mod¬ 
ified and elaborated by Paris, is now offered us for universal ac¬ 
ceptance. The years which saw it come into being were precisely 
the most immoral, abandoned and profligate years recorded in 
the history of Europe since the fall of the Roman Empire. If 
art is a language and not a form of amusement, then there must 
be some kinship between a given type of art and the epoch 
during which it came into being. This being so. Classical 
architecture, so far as it is Classical and not universal, so far as 
it differs in its forms from “ Gothic ” architecture is bound hand 
and foot to the paganism either of Greece, or Rome, or of the 
Renaissance. St. Peter’s is Alexander VI. and Leo X. in con¬ 
crete form, and any building modelled thereon expresses the 
debauchery, the bloodthirstiness and the grinning hypocrisy 
of the time of which, equally with its architecture, they were 
the incarnation. On the one hand the Medici, the Borgia, 
Macchiavelli, the Inquisition; on the other, St. Bernard, St. 
Francis, St. Louis, Stephen Langton, St. Thomas a Becket, 
^nte, Giotto, St. Thomas Aquinas; paganism or Christianity: 
'vhich shall it be? For these reasons, I hold that Classical archi¬ 


tecture nmsi not be used as the visible expression of Christian 
religion or Christian civilization. 

Here are three theses that may be debated, certainly with 
propriety, possibly with profit. Is the Classical form of art any 
higher than the Christian? Is art a language, or a form of 
amusement? Are we the heirs of the Pagan Renaissance, or of 
the Great Thousand Years of Christianity? 

The advocates of classical forms deserve very surely the high¬ 
est praise for their consistent effort to lay down a body of sound 
laws for the development of architectural style, and they are 
the only men who, rationally organized, are trying to do this in 
America to-day. They have behind them schools which are 
equally well organized and teach, clearly and successfully, 
these very laws. They are wrong, however, I feel very sure, in 
holding that the forms are inseparable from the laws; in look¬ 
ing on these forms as the only ones possessing pure beauty; in 
stigmatizing the Christian style as deficient in beauty and its 
advocates as reactionaries; in failing to grasp the essential 
nature of the epoch that brought their favorite forms into being ; 
in ignoring the inevitable connotation of paganism and evil in 

these forms; and in 
maintaining that organ¬ 
ized Christianity may 
appropriately express 
itself through the show 
of organized paganism. 

It is probably true 
that a large portion of 
contemporary human 
life, particularly in 
France and the United 
States, is closer kin to 
the terrible sixteenth 
century than to the 
Christian era that pre¬ 
ceded it; for all these 
domains of human en- 
ergy the forms of the 
Renaissance remain the 
only fit mode of expres¬ 
sion. On the other hand 
there is much that re¬ 
volts against the unex¬ 
ampled immorality, the 
savage cruelty, the 
crushing absolutism on 
the one hand, and the 
insane rebellion against 
all law, order and au¬ 
thority on the other, which are the marks of the High Re¬ 
naissance. Education, mercy and charity, the arts, science 
and letters, a large section of domestic life, all these are out 
of touch with the era of the Medici and the Borgia, and its 
concomitant, the epoch of Luther, Calvin, Cranmer and Knox. 
Above all rests the Church, Catholic, Apostolic and Univer¬ 
sal, unhappily divided now, but, in the Providence of God, we 
may hope, soon to be reunited. Purged of the deadly dis¬ 
ease that once threatened its very existence, the Church now 
stands serene, confident, penitent and restored to its ancient 
estate. Were it to return to the artistic modes and forms that 
once marked its degradation it would be guilty of false pre¬ 
tenses, unfaithful, deceitful; it would brand itself a liar. Not 
in the name of art, but in the Name of God must the Church 
accept and employ the art of Christianity, refusing all others; 
so will she stand frankly and explicitly before the world, using 
art as a language and as a mighty missionary influence, winning 
back the world from heathenism, eradicating slowly but surely 
the last of the tares sown by the Enemy in fields once won and 
forever dedicated to God. 

Art is a language, not a form of amusement, and therefore 
we cannot play with its highest and noblest manifestation, which 
is architecture, but follow it with prayer and fasting, acknowl¬ 
edging ourselves as artists, but more than this, as guardians and 
builders of Christian civilization. 
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A Plea for the Renaissance in 
Ecclesiastical Architecture 

By Thomas Hastings 


I F the Church would seem to be what it really is, its archi¬ 
tecture must be the outward expression of its real life; to 
be one thing and seem another is lacking in sincerity and 
in truth. The great accumulated principles of architectural 
composition and all rational motives of construction have been 
unchangeable through the ages, just as the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of religion have been unchangeable, notwithstanding theo¬ 
logical dogmas and an ofttimes bigoted and intolerant human 
interpretation. 

In its architecture the 
Church may dictate the pro¬ 
gramme, that is it may re¬ 
quire the Latin or Greek cross 
in plan, the high central aisle 
and transept, clerestory win¬ 
dows, flying buttresses, and 
the many motives generally 
associated with Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, but it makes a radical 
mistake when it dictates a 
medieval style. To this no 
self-respecting architect with 
real convictions who truly 
knows and loves his art can 
submit. Style is only a ques¬ 
tion of interpretation of lan¬ 
guage, or a matter of detail, 
but in the modern confusion 
it is of infinitely more impor¬ 
tance to art than we realize. 

It is a question of sincerity 
and truth. It is the life and 
character of the times making 
itself felt in the language of 
the artist. What if the Church 
of the fourteenth century had 
tried to make its house of 
worship look like a Greek 
temple or a Roman basilica? 

Even though only a few had 
undertaken such a thing, it 
would have so influenced the 
architecture of that period 
that we would not have to¬ 
day the beautiful cathedrals 
of medieval times, the splen¬ 
dor of the Gothic architecture 
so expressive of the mystic 
life and thought of the people. 

Unless the Church itself re¬ 
turns to the life of that time, 
including its superstitions and 
fanaticisms, forbidding the 
freedom of thought and in¬ 
vestigation, it cannot successfully borrow the style. When it 
attempts it the result will be cold, insincere and inartistic. 

Fortunately, never since the cave-dwellers and mound-builders 
until modern times did any people ever undertake such a thing 
as to interfere with the great historic continuity of style. Now, 
forsooth, it is no longer a question of the study of character — 
to make a church look like a church, it is only a question of 
selecting the style! In France, with such men as Vaudremer 
and Viollet-le-Duc, modern Gothic has had but little influence; 


while in England, with men of ability like Sir Gilbert Scott and 
George Edmund Street in the lead, the so-called Victorian Re¬ 
vival has produced a most disastrous effect. I believe that 
literary criticism is partly responsible for this and the fact that 
there really is no modern English architecture to-day. Wher¬ 
ever you find it, modern Gothic architecture is lifeless, and at 
best is only the skeleton without flesh or blood of the things 
which were once real. We must build as we live. 

Again and again it is said 
that the Renaissance churches 
are not religious in character, 
that they are not conducive 
to religious thought, that they 
do not appeal to the emo¬ 
tional side of our nature, or 
lend themselves to church 
worship. There is a great 
deal of truth in this, but this 
does not mean that the 
churches cannot be made re¬ 
ligious in character, nor is it 
the fault of the style that it 
has not yet been accom¬ 
plished. It is possible, and 
with it there would be in store 
for us that added warmth and 
depth of sincerity which would 
give church architecture the 
real living spirit so much ad¬ 
mired in the medieval work. 
The question is, has it been 
fairly tried in the nineteenth 
century? It has been tried 
by our forefathers with puri¬ 
tanical ideas, but has it been 
tried in our own time, since 
we have in a measure shaken 
off the fetters of Puritanism? 
It has not been seriously tried, 
mainly because the Church, 
when building, has deliber¬ 
ately thrown away most of the 
opportunities which have pre¬ 
sented themselves, unreason¬ 
ably and persistently insist¬ 
ing upon the architect’s going 
back to a medieval style for 
the most shallow and senti¬ 
mental reasons. 

Style and life have always 
gone hand in hand along two 
parallel lines like cause and 
effect, following that great 
organic law of matural selec¬ 
tion. In this art evolution, through all civilization, design is the 
human force which, in the solution of practical problems, has 
unconsciously modified style in order to make it meet the ever 
changing conditions of life. To the thoughtful artist the most 
interesting study in the field of art is to examine the reasons for 
the variations which have taken place in form, in proportion, 
or in expression, to meet the imperative demands of an ever 
changing civilization. 

With the fall of the Eastern Empire, with the Reformation, 
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LANTERN OF THE SOUTH TOWER, TOURS. 

{From '"'•La Renaissance Monumental en France^" by A. Berty.) 


ment. 

In art it was 
no more a slav¬ 
ish return to old 
classic forms 
than it was in 
literature. It 
was not a sud¬ 
den transition 

but a growth, lasting more than three generations before the 
dawn of the real Renaissance, intellectuality making its unalter¬ 
able impress upon the blind devotionalism of medieval times. 
Later there was the natural reaction after such a revolution, and 
it expressed itself as much in the theology of the times as it did 
in the architecture, and the Renaissance Church as we have it 
to-day is only the sincere expres¬ 
sion of this natural reaction. 

When we think of the dreadfully 
distorted ideas about happiness and 
conduct which were promulgated 
by the Church, or more recently 
the meeting-house ideas with the 
clergyman lecturing in a broad¬ 
cloth coat, and music and ritual 
being looked upon as sinful, one 
need not wonder that architecture 
was cold and forbidding. It seems 
to me that this but enforces the 
argument that style is the expres¬ 
sion of the life of a people. As 
we are now receiving a happier and 
clearer vision of religious life, it is 
perfectly natural that the Church 
should want something different 
from the so-called Renaissance 
Pagan Temple in order to make 
the church edifice more spiritual 
and inspiring in character, but we 
defeat our own object when we go 
back to rebuild only the skeletons 
of a past age. We can study and 
find inspiration in the great prin¬ 
ciples of Gothic composition, but 
to adapt the style to modern con¬ 
ditions of life is an inexcusable 
anachronism which I believe can 
he best shown by an illustration. 

Consider alone the mere matter 
of artistic execution : imagine our 


CHURCH OF ST. MACLOU, ROUEN. A DOORWAY. 
JEAN GOUJON, ARCHITECT. 


THE CHURCH AT GISORS, FRANCE. THE TOWER. 


workmen, who are, as it were, the 
instruments of our art, trying tc 
carve or model a capital or frieze 
in the medieval style as was done 
by the workmen of the fourteenth 
century. The medieval workmen 
were generally doing penance foi 
the remission of their sins; per¬ 
haps, to soothe the pangs of s 
guilty conscience, telling some liv¬ 
ing story in cap or frieze under the 
direction of both architect and the 
priest. Their very souls were ir 
this work praising God with ever> 
chisel stroke, and while the resultj 
were sometimes crude and unskillec 
in execution, they were beautiful ir 
their sincerity and in their truth¬ 
fulness as well as in their conform¬ 
ity to the whole. To-day the la¬ 
borers form labor unions with the 
one thought of increasing theii 
wages and reducing their workinc 
hours. While these men may be 
equally intelligent and even inter¬ 
ested in their work, they are no^ 
the same and are not going to pro¬ 
duce the same result while held ir 
restraint by the architect’s full size 
details. The workmen no longei 
play the part that they did in the 
fourteenth century and it musi 


the revival of 
learning and 
manifold inven¬ 
tions and dis¬ 
coveries all over 
the world, there 
was the corres¬ 
ponding great 
change — al¬ 
most a revolu¬ 
tion — which 
took place in 
the architec¬ 
tural evolution. 
Neither Protes¬ 
tant nor Catho¬ 
lic can be blind 
to the fact that 
this has hap¬ 
pened, and we 
might as well 
try to bridle Ni¬ 
agara as try to 
arrest its ever 
onward move- 
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ST. ETIENNE-DU'MONT, PARIS. 



surely be admitted that this part has a great deal to do with 
the life and spirit of the style. This is only one of many con¬ 
ditions which must be taken into account if we would produce 
a living religious art. 

We are doing what was never done before in the history of 
architecture; we are attempting to avoid the natural growth 
of style, a growth that never has ceased throughout the ages 
and never will cease while men live and build upon the earth 
For this very reason we are doing less good work than ever 
efore. It seems to me that the conceit and ignorance of 
modern times in this direction is incomprehensible. We find 
m Europe the building up of monstrous archaeological restora¬ 
tions of churches and public monuments which should have 
been but preserved and kept from further destruction. These 
restorations have been made with an effort to conform to the 
style of the period in which the buildings were built, a thing 
which was never done before the nineteenth century. These 
restorers have done almost as much harm as the vandals of 

modern times, who, through a want of appreciation have 
d e s t ro yed or 
m u t i 1 ated so 
many works of 
art which, care¬ 
fully nursed, had 
stood for ages 
until our time. 

Notwithstand¬ 
ing the frequent 
disapproval of 
critic and guide 
book, the im¬ 
pressions made 
upon the differ¬ 
ent historic 
monument by 
the styles of the 
different periods 
through which 
they have lived 
have added a 
great deal to 
charm the ar¬ 
chitect, student 
and poet alike. 

One need only 
name a few not¬ 
able examples, 

such as the lit- s'*'- etienne-du-mont, paris. 

tie Church of 

St. Etienne-du-Mont in Paris, with its beautiful rood screen, 
pulpit and various other features inside and out, where almost 
every age for about eight hundred years has lent heart and 
hand to build. 

Another interesting example is the Cathedral of Tours. In the 
atter part of the fourteenth century upon the disagreement be¬ 
tween Church and State for a common usage of the cathedral 
the State withdrew its funds, this accounting for the fact that 
^ many of the Gothic cathedrals were left incomplete. The 
Cathedral of Tours among the rest was incomplete for two 
hundred years until the time of Francis I. Then the towers 
were completed in the Renaissance style of the period. While 
in these towers the demarkation is clearly seen, for the archi¬ 
tect vvoiked in the spirit of his own time, yet it must be 
admitted that he has succeeded in making at the same time 
a very skilful composition with the rest of the Gothic church. 

I believe that the Cathedral of Tours is the only conspicuous 
one whose towers have been completed in the Renaissance 
period. 

The front of Milan Cathedral, bad as it is, is better left alone 
than restored according to the elaborate plans which have been 
made and which are supposed to conform both in style and 
design to the rest of the cathedral. These, if executed, can 
result at best only in a monstrous monument to human folly. 

ST. ETIENNE-DU-MONT, THE STAIRWAY IN THE JUBC 
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Ambulatory Screen, St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, Ii.l. 
Cram, Goodhue A: Ferguson, Architects. 



Detail of Amhulatory Screen, St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, III. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects. 



dubious respect; if not, with an heartfelt and slightly spiteful 
“ I told you so.” Fifty years ago oak was practically the only 
ecclesiastical wood — the stalls at Giggleswick, designed by 
Jackson, are of cedar imported specially from South America. 
Marble then was Italian and outre only, yet observe what a 
wonderfully beautiful result has been obtained with this material 
in the chancel of Saint Bartholomew’s at Brighton; Mr. Wilson 
is, to be sure, a very wizard in his command of the most various 
forms and materials, not only as a designer but as a craftsman. 
Often his work is not wholly free from a possible suggestion of the 
bizarre, but one readily overlooks this in thanks for its exceed¬ 
ing loveliness. Shiny buffed brass was once the only permissi¬ 
ble metal to employ in church work; consider now the variety 
at our command : iron and steel in countless variety of surface 
and color, bright or dull. Brass we still use and bronze as 
multitudinous in kind and finish as iron and steel. Silver, yes, 
and gold for altar crosses or sacramental vessels; baser copper, 
pewter, and lead for humbler uses, hammered into flowing or 
rigid forms or inlaid in patterns or lettering, as in the ambulatory 
screen at Saint Paul’s, Chicago, which 
is of oak, the figure panels being first 
carved then touched with color and gold 
and the inscription beneath of pewter 
and copper letters inlaid in the wood 
surface. And stone, wood and metal are 


but three of the kinds of material ready to our hands. A host 
of others there are, silken stuffs and embroidered fabrics, marble 
and gold mosaics, storied tiles and gem-like enamels. 

And so, spirit, style and material having been considered, we 
come to the articles themselves. Verily their name is legion, 
and I must content myself with little more than a bare and 
quite incomplete inventory of those of greater consequence. 

The most important is, of course, the altar, of which the 
whole church building is but the house. The presence or 
absence of a tabernacle is quite outside the scope of art and 
belongs wholly to the domain of dogma, yet I feel I but voice 
the sentiment hidden in the heart of every designer whose art 
has not been hopelessly shrivelled up in the theory of religion, 
when I say that, artistically at any rate, the tabernacle is justi¬ 
fied as that focus to which all else should lead; the reredos 
may be a broad and lofty mass of carven saints and angels, 
crocketted pinnacles, traceried and groined canopy-work; the 
surrounding walls may blaze with golden mosaics, the altar 
itself be of precious and vividly-colored marbles, and still the 

eye searches for such a central point as 
can be found only in the little tabernacle. 
This focus, it is true, may be simulated 
by some pretence; its place is often 
taken, in fact, by what evangelically 
minded rectors call “ the pedestal of the 


A Small Panelled and Gilt Reredos in 
THE Cluny Museum. 


High Altar, Church of Our Lady of the Pillar, 
Zaragoza, Mexico. 


A Small Wood Reredos in the 
Cluny Museum. 
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plied for such a belief— then any 
such division is quite meaningless. 

On the other hand, formerly, in 
monastic days, the choristers 
were always monks, and some 
visible sign of demarkation at this 
point was fitting. The rood it¬ 
self is almost unknown with us, 
and while the parapet is far more 
frequent than either screen or 
beam there is the same growing 
tendency to minimize the effect 
even of this, precisely as in the 
case of the communicants’ rail. 

Clergymen are apt to request that 
the parapet be kept very low, 
not more than two feet high”, 
quite forgetting that if even the 
least number of steps that should 
properly intervene between the 
level of the main floor and high¬ 
est row of stalls exist, so squat 
an affair is simply impossible. 

The stalls should be ranged on 
either side of the choir, each row 
at least one step above the other, 
those of the greatest dignity 
against the wall, which is usually 
covered with panelling of some 
sort to receive them. 

Parishes, building committees, 
even rectors, frequently seem to 
look upon the organ as of prime 
importance, an attitude which is, 

of course, indefensible. Of good quality it should always be 
and with a well designed case, but it need not be a matter of 
great expense, for it is not of any great intrinsic importance; 
yet I have known of instance after instance wherein the allow¬ 
ance,— for the organ alone, mind you, not including that visi¬ 
ble portion which always should be, but so rarely is, designed 
by the architect,— exceeded by many thousands of dollars the 
total amount allotted for all the chancel furniture. In a church 
near Boston there is an instrument so portentously complicated 
in its mechanism, so limitless in its combinations of stops, so 


DkTAIL or TIIK CnOIK StALL'^, AmIKNs CArillLDKAL 


Detail of Choir Stalls, Amiens Cathedral. 


soul-terrifying in the variety of 
orchestral effects possible of ex¬ 
traction from it, that it is an 
unending source of pride (and 
expense) to the worthy congre¬ 
gation to which it belongs. At 
the dedicatory service, a nimble¬ 
fingered master was brought from 
afar to show what could be done, 
and I, who was there, can testify 
he earned whatever sum he re¬ 
ceived. Since that day, we may 
safely assume, three-quarters of 
the stops have not been touched, 
save by unhappy accident; the 
money they cost is, therefore, 
worse than wasted, for I am in a 
position to know that the con¬ 
struction of the edifice itself was 
scrimped to make the purchase 
of such an organ possible. Do 
not misunderstand me: an organ 
intended for God’s service should 
be always as good as can be, after 
its kind, but not the theatrical 
affair that even the smallest parish 
seems always to hanker after. A 
certain and rather limited range 
of effects is permissible, not ne¬ 
cessarily desirable, yet to obtain 
even this is apt to be a taxing 
of the powers of the usual occu¬ 
pant of an organist’s bench. The 
size of the organ chamber should 
not only be ample, but so contrived as to allow the utmost volume 
of sound to escape; this means considerable space above the 
tops of the pipes, the tallest of which is usually sixteen feet 
above the windchest, though in large structures this dimension 
can well be doubled ; on the other hand, in a church of modest 
size it can be halved, as evidently was done in the church at 
Bessingby by Mr. Temple Moore; and that a great amount of 
square area is necessary is disproved by the magnificent ex¬ 
ample in the Cathedral of Mexico. Here the organ is divided, 
each half occupying the upper portion of the space between 

two of the piers of the 
aisle arches, conse¬ 
quently not more than 
five or six feet in depth 
at the utmost. This is 
one of the finest in¬ 
struments I have ever 
heard, and there is an 
interesting but incredi¬ 
ble tradition that it was 
manufactured over a 
century ago in Boston. 
In another Mexican 
church, that of San 
Francisco at Puebla, a 
structure capable of 
seating at least a thou¬ 
sand worshippers, the 
organ rests upon the 
rail of the west gallery. 
The design of its case, 
a delightful but hardly 
ecclesiastical looking 
matter of teakwood and 
antic carving, is neither 
here nor there; but its 
size does concern us, for 
while its sounds fill the 
grey old structure ade- 

Stalls and Pulfit, Harcelona Cathedral. quately and SOllOrOUSly 
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CiiUKCii OF St. Magnus, Bessingbv, Yorks, England. 
Temple Moore, Architect. 


and range from the trem¬ 
bling pianissimo of the 
voix celeste to the mighty 
thunders of the diapa¬ 
son, the whole affair can 
scarcely be more than six 
or seven feet wide, three 
or four feet deep, and 
eight to ten feet high. 

From it comes no arti¬ 
ficial effects, no mimick¬ 
ing of other instruments, 
but, believe me, it well 
fulfils its honorable func¬ 
tion of accompanying the 
Gregorians of the clear 
voiced little choristers 
below. 

There is a crying need 
of a better understanding 
all around. To the archi¬ 
tect the matter is a very 
vital one, though his the¬ 
ories are usually accorded 
but scant attention. His 
ignorance of organ con¬ 
struction, so organ-build¬ 
ers assure me, is appalling; the subject is a very specially 
technical and complicated one; the best books are all in Ger¬ 
man, and I am not disposed to dispute the statement. On the 
other hand how many organ-builders are there with what they 
should possess as a matter of course, a righteous scorn for the 
“dummy’' pipe? Again and again I have been assured that 
a given case was impossible without such and disproved it — 
and no doubt many other architects have had similar experi¬ 
ence. A lie is bad enough anywhere, but surely in the House 
of God it becomes unpardonable. If the organ-builder says 
he cannot fit speaking pipes to your case, ask him to give you 
a careful list of the pipes proper for case use, their speaking- 
lengths, diameters and di¬ 
mensions generally, and 
then prove him in the wrong. 

It may be necessary to re¬ 
study your design some¬ 
what, but were you not 
willing to do this from the 
first? 

We know it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to build any sort of a 
church for less than one 
hundred dollars a sitting, 
the sum usually expended 
by the average parish ; why 
should not a similarly defi¬ 
nite sum for each member 
of the congregation be al¬ 
lotted the organ ? 

There is still another side 
. of the subject upon which 
I must touch; not so de¬ 
plorable on artistic grounds, 
but on moral ones far more 
so. When, as frequently 
happens, a parish entrusts 
its organist or choir-master 
with the selection and pur¬ 
chase of an instrument, it 
is, at least, conceivable that 
uiany temptations must be¬ 
set him in his journeyings 
from factory to factory. 

The more expensive the in¬ 
strument the greater the 

“graft,” and this mav be organ cases and the screen in the 

^ Cathidral of Mexico. 


one reason for the dis¬ 
proportionate cost of the 
organ in so many cases. 
You may think that I 
have devoted over-much 
space to what I took 
pains to point out is of 
very minor ecclesiastical 
importance, but there 
seems to be so much mis¬ 
apprehension concerning 
the organ and its right 
function that it seemed 
necessary. Even now its 
architectural enclosing, 
the part that after all con¬ 
cerns us most deeply 
as architects, must be 
left untouched, though 
surely not for the reason 
that of it we have noth¬ 
ing to learn. In various 
of the accompanying 
illustrations, however, 
there are most excellent 
examples of what these 
should be, such as the 
one in the Chapel of the Incarnation, New York City, by Mr. 
Henry Vaughan, which, though extraordinarily ornate, is also 
extraordinarily beautiful. 

There is an almost infinite number of other things that 
come under the head of Church Furniture and Fittings: 
the font with its adjuncts of cover and ewer, the litany-desk, 
altar crosses and candlesticks, the various frontals and veils; 
but as I have reached the end of my space, the mere recital 
of their names must suffice. Each should be rendered worthy 
of the use to which it is to be put. If it be this, .no matter 
how unpretentious in design, how inexpensive in material or 
how simply finished, it will be true art. 


Organ Case, Chapel of the Incarnation, New York. 
Henry Vaughan, Architect, 
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Modem Ecclesiastical Figure Sculpture 


By R. Clipston Sturgis 


O NE cannot but 
believe it to 
be a gloomy 
attitude of mind — 
and if gloomy, then 
probably false — that 
attributes to other 
times and to other 
people a super-excel¬ 
lence which not only 
does not exist now, 
but is also unattain¬ 
able, It has been the 
fashion to consider 
that Greece expressed 



The Queen or Sheha, St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. Designed hy Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson 
Architects; Kirschmeyer, Sculptor ; Executed by Irving & Casson. 


Here we have a composition quite charming, and 
a story told as clearly and as simply as it would 
have been told by the medi?eval carver who had to 
depend on this means of telling a story to his com¬ 
mon audience. It has the touch of naivete which 


is typical of the true artist at all times in all ages, 
a not too nice attention to the immaterial things, 
such as a (iothic buttress in Solomon’s temple. 
The same qualities are in The Annunciation and 
the David and Goliath (tailpieces on page 195). 


be lost. Nothing is 
ever lost; that is as 
true in the world of 
imagination and fancy 
as it is in the physical 
world, and in much 
the same way,forwhat 
appears to be lost re¬ 
appears in new form. 

After the terrible 
blow of the onslaucrht 
of semi-barbarous 
tribes which brought 
about the overthrow 
of the Roman Empire, 



Effigy of John Cotton, First Church of Boston. Bela Lyon 

The effigies of Bishop Nealy and John Cotton have the same dignified qualities which 
make that of Dr. Coit so impressive, and make one regret that this form of memorial 


in the Parthenon a last word of architecture, and that the sculp¬ 
ture of Greece at its prime is of an excellence never again to be 
attained. Because the Greece of old has passed away, because 
Phidias is dead, the arts they represented are gone never to re¬ 
turn. Perhaps, in a limited sense, this is true; for the circum¬ 
stances which produced the expression of art that made Greece 
famous can never be absolutely reproduced : but it is impossible 
to think that any effort towards the expression of the ideal is to 



Pratt, Sculptor. Effigy of Bishop Nealy, St. Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, Me. 

is not oftener adopted if it can be handled in such a way as this. Undoubtedly both 
of these figures should gain rather than lose by their position in their final places. 

the refinement of the arts of the Greeks and the robust vigour 
of that of the Romans was for a time mislaid; but to believe it 
lost would be to undervalue the wonderful outpouring of art in 
the great days of the Italian Renaissance. 

Between these two periods of Greece and the Renaissance of 
Italy there was a wonderful expression of imaginative art, one 
of the by-products, as it were, of that very barbarianism that 
had so ruthlessly swept aside the art of Greece and Rome. This 



Altar and Reredos, St. James Church, Philadelphia, Pyv. 


Designed by Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects; Executed bv the J. F. Whitman Co. 

An altar and reredos following closely on the lines of the best English precedent, but in no possi¬ 
ble sense a reproduction. The relation between the figures and the sculptured ornament is beauti¬ 
fully understood. This is true both of the principal figures and those which are hardly more than a 
decorative spot in the vertical bands dividing the niches. (One of the principal figures may be 
seen to better advantage in the adjoining illustration of the Blessed Virgin Mary.) The execution 
is not only technically good, but very full of thought as well. 




Blessed Virgin Mary. 

A detail of the St. 
James altar and reredos, 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
— a sculpture beautiful 
in itself, but nowhere so 
perfect as in its niche. 
This is the true note of 
architectural sculpture. 


Mother and Child, St. Mary’s 

Church, Walkerville, Ont. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Ar¬ 
chitects ; Kirschmeyer, Sculptor ; 
Executed by Irving & Casson. 

A very quiet, dignified idea of 
the Virgin;Mother and Child, and 
a thoroughly decorative treat¬ 
ment. It is at once conventional 
and yet original. 
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Pew Ends, St. Mary’s Church, Walkerville, Ont Crwt o * 

architects; Kirschmever. Sculptor; Executed bv Iri'.^o & c'lssoN 

Character individuality, a nice sense both of proportion in the scale of the 
nient and of decorative balance in composition are seen in this work ‘ ^ 


was the period so loosely and inadequately described as Gothic 
For some five hundred years the art of architecture and its 
sister-, or rather in this case its daughter-art, of sculpture was 
expressed in buildings that remain marvels of beauty Thev 
were not either Greek or Roman ; hardly a trace, even in earlier 
transition days, remained of classic art and classic ideals yet in 
their own way, they were as high and as perfect an expression. 

In the wonderful harmony of constructiye necessity and struct¬ 
ural beauty they still remain supreme; and, in the expression 
of relation between the building and its sculptured ornament 
they accomplished what it seems to me had neyer before been 
done. For while comparisons between expressions of art that 
are in themselyes wholly different are generally futile, yet it is 
perhaps productiye of some good to consider and compare two 
such examples of sculpture, serying to decorate architecture, as 
the frieze of the Parthenon and the south porch of Chartres. 
Surely the great mediaeyal architects — those almost unknown 
master builders —were past-masters in their perception of the 
place that sculpture occupies in architectural composition 
Just as truly as the art of Greece and Rome—lost during 
the dark ages, found in the 
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fifteenth century — still llyes 
today, so surely are the 
masterpieces of those me- 
diseval builders a liying influ¬ 
ence with us now. For many 
centuries the latter was as 
carelessly mislaid, and as en¬ 
tirely unappreciated by the 
European world, as was the 
art of Greece and Rome by 
the Vandal horde; and when, 
m early Victorian days, at¬ 
tention was tentatively called 
to mediaeval work, as being 
something more than the curi¬ 
ous production of uncultured 
people, it seemed to be quite 
hopeless to do more than 
study and admire it. The 
spirit that produced the con¬ 
ditions, under which it throve 
to such wonderful and lux- 
_uriant beauty, were gone 
never to return. The first 
attempts to reproduce it were 
as hopeless as all such at¬ 
tempts must always be. Re¬ 
productions are of no value 
whatsoever when compared 
with originals as works of 
art in themselves, but they 

nf^ means 

01 Study. 


In the progress of such study, first come the abortive and 
unlovely attempts at reproduction; these serve to ^ive the 
student an insight into the difficulty of his task. This was 
exemplified in the early attempts in England, and the still 
worse one here, when we thought a pointed window and jig- 
sawed crockets of wood spelled Gothic. Then come the realfy 
cai eful studious reproductions, faultlessly correct, of the greatest 
possible service to the student, but quite lifeless, and worse 
than useless to the outsider, who naturally takes the repro¬ 
duction for an original, and is thereby deceived and his artistic 
perception injured. Finally come the spontaneous productions 
of the men vyho have studied, who have absorbed the spirit and 

i .1 . . . knowledj„e, are inspired by ideals 

S'lTular to those that inspired those mediaeval master builders. 

Gn this last stage we seem now to have begun, and we have 
men who are not reproducing a bygone time, but are making a 




Lectern, Church of the 
Advent, Boston. 
Designed by George Edward 
Barton; Domingo Mora, Sculp¬ 
tor; Executed by John Evans. 

This is a good example of mod¬ 
ern methods and close relation 


Detail from the Lectern, 
Church of the Advent, 
Boston. 

between the designer on paper, 
the designer in clay, and the 
craftsman. Each contributed his 
share : the architect his original 
conception of the whole, the 
sculptor his intelligent interpre¬ 
tation in clay and stone of the 
idea expressed in the drawing, 
the craftsman his skill with the 
tool. It is a good example of 
modern ecclesiastical carving. 


Altar and Reredos, All Saints Church, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Cram, Wentworth & Goodhue, Architects; A[ora, 
Sculptor; Executed by John Evans & Co., Boston. 

An interesting piece of architectural carving, and 
figures conceived and executed with spirit; there is 
not here, however, the harmonious composition of the 
St. James reredos. (See also page 268.) 
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Detail of Central Doorway, St. Bartholomew’s. 


New Front ok Chukcii of St. 

Bartholomew, New York. 

McKim, Mead & White, Archi¬ 
tects; D. C. French, A. O’Connor, 
Herbert Adams and Philip Mar- 

TINV, ScULITORS ; EXECUTED BY THE 
above and Bueiiler & Lauter, 
John Williams, and Henry Bon¬ 
nard ItRONZE Co. 

Mediaeval artists were constantly 
compelled to complete, elaborate 
or continue the work begun by 
others. They were not, as a rule, 
very much restrained or guided by 
what had gone before. Sometimes 
these improved on the originals 
and sometimes not. This is the 
completion, or reconstruction, of a 
church which was a rather unwor¬ 
thy attempt to reproduce a period 
that, in the original, had great ar¬ 
tistic merit. The beauties of the 
period, and not the shortcomings 
of its modern expression, have 
served to inspire a piece of deco¬ 
rative architecture and sculpture 
that stands fairly level with the old 
work, and yet is essentially modern 
and not'mediceval in its expression. 



Altar and Beredos, St. Paul’s School Chapel, Concord, N. H. 
Henry Vaughan, Architect; Kirschmeyer, Sculptor; Executed by 
Irving & Casson, Boston. 

Jull of interesting things, well executed detail, niches and canopies, fine 
figures, extremely decorative painting, but nevertheless not wholly satisfying. 


new expression of an old art, an art, that, never dying, and 
never reproducing itself exactly, yet reappears under new forms, 
retaining what is best, the immortal part of the old, and perhaps 
adding here and there some little thing which is new. 

We are living in an eclectic age; perhaps never before in the 
Western world has there been such widespread study of, and 


appreciation for, what is best in all time. We may find a relief 
whose spirit came from Della Robia, or a frieze of figures whose 
inspiration lay in that wonderfully beautiful expression of 
Romanesque found in Southern France, or tracery, foliage and 
figures which find their prototype in thirteenth century French, 
or sixteenth century English. In Egypt as well as in Greece 



Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. fl. H. Richardson, Architect, 
Shepley, Rutan «&'Coolidge, Architects of the Gallilee Porch; Hugh 
Cairns and Domingo Mora, Sculptors; Executed by John Evans & Co. 


Another problem was faced here, similar to that of St. Bartholomew’s, except that 
in this case the original building vvas not an attempted reproduction, but a true and 
very vigorous modern expression of an all but lost period. The porch is fine in 



The North End of the Gallilee Porch, Trinity Church, Boston. 


Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects; Hugh Cairns and Domingo Mora, 
Sculptors; Executed by John Evans & Co. 

composition and its sculpture and ornament holds its place well, but whereas the 
tower gives no sense of being a copy, notwithstanding its prototype, the porch does, 
and where the tower is modern the porch hardly seems of the nineteenth century. 
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Wood Rood Screen, St. Luke’s Church 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Cope & Stewardson 
Architects; Executed bv E. Maene. 

The carving and tracery of this screen 
were conceived in the spirit of a time when 
the dexterity ijf the artist or artiKcer some- 
\yhat overshadowed the raore valuable quali- 
les of the imagination; when ability with 
tools was more prized than an idea. This 
work IS clever, and well executed, but it is 
hardly more than that. .Such things, how- 
ever, when they are, as now, the result of 
study, and not as they were then, the expres- 
sionof the natural tendency of an art aIrLdy 
decadent, have their distinct use and value^ 



Racu.v.na.NT Kmov or Kev. Henrv A. Coit, D. D 
Chapel, Concord, N. H 
Figure bv Bela Lyon Pratt* 

";;ri 

the interest that we look on the earthVflife of 
figure, the common form of memorial in ^ activity. A recumbent 
employed to commemorate the deceased ns i is not so often 

was in life. This figure of a nohu ^* "^an as he 

was finest in the man himself; tUs nof^' 

ondary consideration but ns nn r as portraiture, a very sec- 
hope,Wee, confidence In what ittlTeVld 

piece w-ell worthy to stand by the old^ It nl. ^ ® "'^ster- 

be, by its position and its fun'^tion a^a deco aUve fe^fu'rr^l^H*^ 
canopy are not wholly satisfactorv and th. feature. The niche and 

setting, instead of gafning as it sLull "" “‘'‘^bitectural 


Stone Rood Screen, St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cope & Stewardson, Architects; Executed 
BY J. F. Whitman Co. 

Both this and the wood screen of St. 
Luke s, shown on this page, are more the 
work-very interesting - of the imagin¬ 
ative student - steps by the way-than 
the product of a master. This is the better 
^ somewhat 

raore full of vigor. 


we look for what is beaut 
and seek for inspiration. All 
products of this loving stu 
where they have the stamp 
the student, and at the same ti 
the hall-mark of the individ 
the guarantee of sterling me 
are sure to be interesting 
Of course there are quantit 
of works that show either igr 
rant striving or learned flound. 
>og- The former productio 
are eccentricities, unrestrained : 

he sober hand of past genet 
hons; and the latter are that c 
^ ried scholastic work whi( 

Ilf to the enth 

siast. Both of these really hai 
heir place and do good; wit! 
out them we should' probabl 

’ the balanced position b( 
conse^ive 

ft.5r practice will give th 
“''“Of •'■«h the rudlients c 
good work which alone will hel. 



Rood Screen, St. Paul’s School Chapel, Concord, N. H. 

Henry Vaughan, Architect; Domingo Mora, Sculptor; 

Executed by John Evans A* Co. 

If the wood and stone screens shown above were work of the imagin¬ 
ative student, executed during his studies, this is the work of the teacher. 
It IS perfectly understood, perfectly accurate, but it just fails of being 
living work, that last final touch missing. The modern artist works under 
considerable disadvantage, in that he no longer executes what he designs, 
nor designs what he executes. In the earlier days of the Gothic revival 
(I hate both wordsj k was difficult to find men who could execute. This 
work has undoubtedly lost much by the hard dryness of the execution. 


has resulted. In some cases the 
student and designer have them¬ 
selves worked with their hands 
to produce what they have con¬ 
ceived. Perhaps the solution 
lies along this line, but it does 
not appeal to one as being in 
harmony with the impetuous 
ways and methods of these mod¬ 
ern times. 

One is inclined to think that 
designer and artificer are bound 
now to be more and more sepa¬ 
rate each from the other. Sub¬ 
division of work is the modern 
key-note and one must accept 
it. In the work shown here I 
am fairly sure that the men who 
did the actual carving, or to go a 
step further back, did the actual 
modeling, could not possibly 
have designed the work; and I 
feel quite convinced that the ar¬ 
chitects would have been lost 
with the tools. 

No, I believe our perfection 
will lie in each doing his best 
and trying to understand and 
work in harmony with the other. 



•tJAVlD 


us to produce it; but one of the distinct 
difficulties of our time is to bring together 
the artist and the artisan, the designer and 
the executor. Many societies have been 
formed with this end in view, and some good 


David and Goliath and The Annunciation. Panels 
in St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, III. 

Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects; Kirschmeyer, 
Sculptor; Executed by Ikvmng & Casson. 
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Church Windows in America 

By Harry Eldredge Goodhue 


S INCE being asked to contribute a short article on stained 
glass as applied to ecclesiastical uses in America, 1 have 
been in somewhat of a quandary as to my duty to the 
craft and to American producers. Two paths were open before 
me, one a discussion of stained glass as we know it in Gothic 
Art, the other a description of windows made in the new Ameri¬ 
can fashion with the ubiquitous opalescent glass. Both sides 
demand our attention, though for very different reasons. 

The cleverness with which American designers and glass 
makers have developed a new 
form of glass, the great me¬ 
chanical skill shown in mod¬ 
ern leading and glass making 
are interesting subjects in 
themselves, but to speak of 
them here would lead me from 
the path of the true art and 
leave less space in which to 
comment upon the work in 
America which holds to the 
spirit of such windows as those 
of Chartres. 

Then, too, the architects 
and clergy of this country are 
beginning to see the folly of 
risking the ruin of their care¬ 
fully planned churches by 
filling the windows with this 
new material, and are turning 
towards the modern English 
glass as the best and only 
safe method of embellishing 
the architecture and preserv¬ 
ing its true character. If we 
consider the names of the men 
best known as ecclesiastical 
architects we find them in 
nearly every case devotees of 
some one of the English glass 
makers, or at least insistent 
upon windows of antique and 
pot metal glasses, both of 
which have the invaluable 
quality of transparency. 

Before commenting in de¬ 
tail on the works of which I 
can speak authoritatively, it 
may be well to explain in as 
few words as possible the 
prejudice against opalescent 
glass. To begin with, the word window always suggests trans¬ 
parency. It should be a source of light, not a screen which 
bars the sun's rays, and not a mural painting. Translucent 
this modern invention is, after its fashion, but how different 
from the glowing purity of the glass we see in the Gothic 
cathedrals. 

The streaks in the material are supposed to serve as lines of 
drawing. Then, besides the flat sheets of every variety of color, 
there is another kind called drapery glass — fan or shell shaped 
pieces with crinkles radiating from the base. These irregulari¬ 
ties are cut out and used to represent drapery folds. The 
effects produced in a window of this material, therefore, are due 
to nothing more than the accidents found in the glass. To 
quote the opinion of a celebrated English glass maker: 

^‘As to the exaggeration of making accidental streaks in the 
glass do duty for folds of drapery, and manufacturing glass (as 


has been done) to meet this purpose, I hold the thing to be a 
gross misconception of the relation of materials to art. You 
may also lay this to mind as a thing worthy of consideration, 
that all old glass was painted, and that no school of stained 
glass has ever existed which made a principle of refusing this 
aid.” 

The surface color of opalescent glass surely is most objec¬ 
tionable. At night, when the windows are seen from the inside 
by reflected light, the lighter glasses obtrude, porcelain-like, or 

ugly drabs and blues streak 
the white opal. By day the 
exterior appearance suffers 
from the same causes. Is it 
well that for such a large 
part of the time the windows 
of a church should be at such 
a disadvantage? 

Being a purely American 
product, opalescent glass has 
been confined hitherto to this 
country, but I am told that 
even in England, the land of 
traditions and conservatism, 
some few unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts have recently been 
made to combine it with 
churchly principles of design. 

Perhaps one of the chief 
reasons that our window's fall 
short is because the new me¬ 
dium has been handled and 
manipulated for the most 
part, certainly in the most 
conspicuous examples, by 
artists who knew the way of 
art by the brush and canvas 
rather than as technical cralts^^ 
men. They have been fasci¬ 
nated by a palette a hundred 
times more brilliant than their 
own, attempting to make slabs 
of varicolored glasses do for 
their pigment, trying by all 
kinds of false practices to 
hide the leads which must, 
of necessity, hold them to¬ 
gether. To one who honors 
the craft as it should be hon¬ 
ored, it seems like desecration 
to see it warped and abused 
as is so often done in America. In the other arts it is not so. 
Because a man has a command of prose, it does not follow that 
he can compose a sonnet worthy of a born and bred poet; nor 
because one can play the piano, no matter how well, has he the 
right to appear in public as a solo violinist. Yet the techni¬ 
calities which enter into properly made stained glass require 
years and years of study before they can be mastered or even 
appreciated. 

Since the majority of our modern windows are from domes¬ 
tic sources, many of them filled with the new glass of which I 
have spoken, they deserve our consideration to some extent at 
least. I am showing some of the best examples by men who 
have labored hard, earnestly and successfully in the cause of 
American Art, who have given to their problems much thought, 
caring for the leading, the bars and the exterior effect — the 
three things most often slighted in opalescent windows. 
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A IIlad kkom TME Seminary Windows, Dunwoodtd 
XECUTED Rv John Hardman & Co. 


Amorv Memorial, Church of Our Saviour, 
Longwood, Mass. 

Designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones; Executed 
by William Morris. 


This past sum¬ 
mer it was the 
privilege of Boston 
architects to see a 
remarkable group 
of buildings in 
which the archi¬ 
tect, apparently 
not limited by 

SrT something everlastingly beaut^fuh^^t tasTn 

The dififerent ways of treating glass 

n.tstdel?htfuTrr traceried,are filled with the 

design. \n pelfect ^ 
taste and accord with 
the building, a credit 

to their maker and 
the architect. On 
the other hand, the 
windows of the 
chapel itself have 
been given over to 
a mural decorator 
unused to the tra¬ 
ditional methods of 
glass Stainers, and 
his work is very 
naturally a kind of 
mural painting car¬ 
ried out in opales- 
cent glasses, the fig¬ 
ures large enough 
for a building four 
times the size of 
■be one which holds 
hem, and colored as 
f by a genius scene 
j^'nter. Every 
heatrical eflfect is 
scd, and I should 
Jdge the artist must 

-el happy in 
’ought that he had 
Jcceeded in attain- 
'g his results. To 
'0 uneducated, the 



Wentworth Memorial, Church of Our Saviour, 
Long WOOD, Mass. 

Designed by George H. Hallowell; Executed by 
Heinigke & Bowen. 



Detail from Window in the Parish 
House, Rogers Memorial, Fair- 
haven, Mass. A. B. Cut-fer Co. 


force with which 
the chancel win¬ 
dow bursts into 
view must be 
overwhel ming. 

The barbaric 
color and illusion 
of glory and of 
glinting lights on 
drapery folds will 
hold him spell-bound and inspired will, awe. Even the educated 
may fee the same sensation of glorious achievement for a moment 
but to the more thoughtful the incongruity of the conception, the 
hugeness of the figures compared with the scale in the exquisite 

detail of the carving 
in the small build¬ 
ing, the impression¬ 
ist manner of paint¬ 
ing the flesh in the 
attempt to make it 
harmonize with the 
unpainted opales¬ 
cent draperies, the 
muzzy plating in 
front of the parts 
which would have 
obtruded had they 
been left a single 
thickness, and the 
bareness of the 
composition, run¬ 
ning horizontally 
through a five open¬ 
ing window, with 
tracery above, no 
matter how beauti¬ 
ful in color, all these 
must show conclu¬ 
sively that opales¬ 
cent can never take 
the place of Gothic 
glass, and that the 
windows can make 
or mar a church no 
matter how beauti¬ 
ful in itself. 

If the same archi- 



7'e Deum, Chrlst Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
From the Cartoon by Frederick Wilson, 
Tiffany Studios. 
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tects, after viewing the glass just 
mentioned, had journeyed to 
Groton and inspected the work in 
the School Chapel by Mr. Kemp 
of England, I feel quite sure that 
they would have been converted, 
or if not needing conversion their 
convictions would have become the 
firmer. The chancel window of 
the Groton School Chapel contains 
figured panels which will bear com¬ 
parison with any modern glass with 
which the writer is acquainted, both 
in color and in execution. 

This same Mr. Kemp has work 
in Boston which is well worth a 
noon hour's notice. The west win¬ 
dow in the Church of the Advent, 

“ The Tree of Jesse ” (page 196), 
and the clerestory of Emmanuel 
Church, both are beautiful exam¬ 
ples of modern English perfection 
in glass painting and ecclesiastical 
design, such as the Church needs 
to aid it in its teaching. Again, 
ini Christ Church, New Haven, the 
chancel window and several of the 
aisle windows are from his work¬ 
shop, and, as well, the west win¬ 
dow in the Episcopal Church at 
Swansea. 

Another Englishman, too little 
known in America, is Mr. Christo¬ 
pher W. Whall, who has done the 
notable new glass for Gloucester 
Cathedral, which alone should 
make him famous. He is a man, 
to judge from his writings, who knows his craft thoroughly and 
appreciates its high end. 

'To give an idea of his belief, let me quote from his pen : 
If we were speak¬ 
ing of even the 
smallest of the mi¬ 
nor arts and crafts, 
we should wish to 
say something of 
why they are prac¬ 
tised, of the prin¬ 
ciples that guide 
them, of the spirit 
in which they 
should be under¬ 
taken, of the place 
they occupy in 
human affairs and 
in our life on earth. 

How much more 
then in an art like 
this, which soars 
to the highest 
themes, which 
dares to treat, 
which is required 
to treat, of things 
Heavenly and 
earthly, of the laws 
of God, and of the 
nature, duty and 
destinies of man ; 
and not only so, 
but must treat of 
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The Thompson Memouial, South Transept, Williams College, 

W1 L LI A M STOW N, M ASS. 

Hy John Hardman & Co., Birmingham, England; The Church Glass 
it Decorating Co., American Agents. 
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ence to, the great and dominant 
art of Architecture.''* • 

While speaking of English gfes 
we must not forget that Sir Ed¬ 
ward Burne-Jones is remembered 
by good examples of windows of 
his design on this side of the At¬ 
lantic. In Boston we have’ one of 
the very be.st, made by William 
Morris, in the Baptistery of Trinity 
Church (“Solomon Building-the 
Temple”), also that of the north 
transept, a medallion window made 
by Clayton and Bell. In the ves¬ 
tibule of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, are two windows 
by Morris, from Burne-Jones' de¬ 
sign, of which that city is justly 
proud ; they are figures of Saints 
Cecilia and Margaret, compris¬ 
ing the Gray Memorial. In the 
Church of Our Saviour, Long- 
wood, the Amory Memorial is a 
characteristic example of his work 
(page 197). In this same little 
church may be seen also a very 
interesting window, the Wentworth 
Memorial, designed by George 
Hallowell, and put into glass by 
Heinigke & Bowen of New York. 
Besides the character of Mr. Hal- 
low’elTs drawing, it shows the un¬ 
excelled skillfulness of this firm’s 
leading. 

I remember a satisfying day 
once spent in Providence, where I 
had journeyed to see the series of 
windows in the jphapel of St. Francis Xavier's Convent of Mercy, 
by John Hardman & Co. of Birmingham, England. They are 
typical of the tender care bestowed by the modern English¬ 
man on his acces¬ 
sories. The open¬ 
ings are rather 
squat and the de¬ 
signer has nar¬ 
rowed the shape 
of his figure space 
by elaborate cano¬ 
pies of the usual 
greenish-white 
glass, shaded to a 
finish in warm 
gray, with all 
the little moldings, 
crockets, and fin- 
ials brought out 
in yellow stain. 
The pictures with¬ 
in the canopies, 
conventional as 
Roman Catholic 
work is apt to be, 
are for the most 
part in low, rich 
tones, the robes, 
the edging of the 
robes, the halos, 
and even the back- 
ground, o r n a- 
mented to the last 
degree. The whole 
result is ecclesias- 
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detail of the IIIOMPSON MEMORIAL WiNDOW SHOWN ABOVE. Bv JOHN HarDMAN & Co., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, 
The Church Glass & Dei orating Co., American Agents. 


♦Stained Glass Work. 
C.W.Whall. Appleton’s. 
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From the Cartoon »v Nicola D’Ascenzo. 
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^iemorial, Chukch of the Ascension, Boston, Mass. 
Designed and Executed by the Author. 




ows IN THE Baptistery, St. Martins-in-the-Fii 

l^niLADELPHIA, Pa. 

esigned and Executed by Heinigke & Bowen. 


tical, religious, and well worth seeing. Later 
and better specimens of his work are in the 
Thompson Memorial Chapel at VVilliams- 
town, Mass., where more than twenty win¬ 
dows have recently been erected ; the largest 
of these, known as the Thompson Memorial, 
is shown as a whole and in detail on the 
opposite page. The architect considers this 
series the best Gothic glass in America. 

It would be easy to go on until I had 
written many more pages, telling of beauti¬ 
ful work in America, much of which is 
probably unknown to the majority of busy 
architects. Instead, however, I want to let 
the limited number of reproductions tell the 
story as well as it can be told without the 
aid of the color itself. The number of il¬ 
lustrations must be rather small chiefly on 
account of the great difficulty in photo¬ 
graphing stained glass. The parts that 
readily transmit the light will always be 
over-exposed if the shutter is left open long 
enough to get the true values of the darker 
portions, and a black and white reproduc¬ 
tion of a stained glass window is a poor 
thing at its best, where all depends upon ^ 
the color for complete success. 

In closing I may express the hope that 
these few words, and the accompanying il¬ 
lustrations will at least stimulate the interest 
of architects in this most interesting yet 
little understood art. Stained glass, after 
all, is but a part of the architectural scheme 
and the true decorator must realize this fact 
instead of making his own ideals indepen¬ 
dently, else we shall continue to see the arts 
at war instead of progressing hand in hand 
as in the days of the master craftsmen, the 
old monks who built with loving care the 
French cathedrals. 



Detail from a Window of Glouces¬ 
ter Cathedral. 

By Christopher W. Whall. 


The remainder of /his issue is 
given up to the iUustration^ without 
comment^ of recent ecclesiastical ar¬ 
chitecture in America. Following 
the mortuary chapels and chapels es¬ 
tablished at schools and colleges^ the 
churches are grouped by denomina- 
tions. The arbitrary order of these 
IS as follows : — Baptist^ Unitarian., 
United Presbyterian., Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, 
Covenanters, Neio Church (^Sweden- 
borgian), Christian Church, Chris¬ 
tian Science, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant Epnscopal. — Editor. 
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BLAKE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, SALEM, MASS. 
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ERNEST M. A. MACHADO, ARCHITECT. 
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BLAKE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, SALEM, MASS. 


ERNEST M. A. MACHADO, ARCHITECT. 
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-- .hapel for MR. lewis DAY, NORWOOD, MASS. 


CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHITECT; 
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THE 

FLORENCE 

HARKNESS 

memorial 

CHAPEL 

for women. 

WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY. 


AT 

LAKE FORREST, 
ILLINOIS. 

CHARLES 

F. 

SCHWEINFURTH, 

ARCHITECT. 
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SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, ARCHITECTS. 




R. Ring^ Boston. 


INTERIOR. 
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THE 

LELAND STANFORD 
MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
AT 

LELAND STANFORD 
JUNIOR 
UNIVERSITY. 


Photographs by Geo. R. King. 



MAIN FLOOR PLAN. 


PALO ALTO, 
CALIFORNIA. 


CLINTON DAY, 
ARCHITECT, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Lighting Fixtures, Ancient and Modern 

By David Crownfield 





F rom the earliest times, what are to-day designated as 
lighting fixtures have been closely associated with man’s 
progress in the arts and sciences. When life was in its 
simplest form, the camp-fire and the torch served as man’s 
readiest means to con¬ 
tinue artificially the dy¬ 
ing light of day. Un- 
der the Hebrews, the | 

seven-branched candle- \ 

stick exemplified the 
highest artistic expres¬ 
sion the people were 

capable of. Brought to —mj—, , 

Rome after the fall of j 

Jerusalem and shown, E ^ 

carried aloft by those P ■ ' 

marching hosts in the I L- 

sculptures on the Arch C 

of Titus, it has served | fM-‘ 

as an inspiration to sue- | 

ceeding generations. I 

The wealth of treasure I i - ■ 

unearthed at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum con- 
tained many lamps and 
lamp stands that show 
the development or evo- 
lution from the simplest 

means to meet an end to candelaurum in bronze and silver inlav, 
articles which are a con- villa of Diomed, Pompeh. 

Crete, artistic expression 
of the people’s thought and manner of life. 

e candelabrum of Diomed, here shown, 
c s us much of this people’s mythology, 
something of their daily habits of life, their 
religious observances, and of their advanced 
s ate in the arts, with its altar, its statue 
0 cratus seated on a panther, its tragic 
mask and bull’s head on the shaft, the deli- 
ca e silver inlay in its base, and the lamps, 
one decorated with dolphins, another with 
an elephant’s head. 

The arts suffered a decline after the fall 
0 ome, until the dawning power of Chris¬ 
tian nations began to assert itself with the 
0 Charlemagne, and the people’s de- 
jo ion expressed itself artistically in the 
oronas or crowns of light which hung in 
ne medieval churches. Made to represent 
a H • ^ ^i^y» the band was set with turrets 
wh which saints were ensconced 

0 ooked down upon the faithful below; 
cquently these turrets were the oil ves- 

>0 projected from their tops, ,„l,an renaissance 

,1 , } saints in more senses than one 
lightthroughoutadarkage. Thechan- 

T ^i"icl Hildesheim are examples of 

he^^' saints and virtues on the latter were removed at 

c time of the Reformation. Reform, never a respector of 


riE'oJpJJe'Rs."’'"'' P«ic»lariy 

century to the middle ages candlesticks 
weie called chandeliers and took the form of a fentastic animal 

or chimera, which bore 
a personage on its back 
holding aloft a flower¬ 
shaped cup with a pricket 
in the center to support 
the candle. From the 
seven-branched candle¬ 
stick before referred to 
sprang the many ex¬ 
amples to be found in 
medieval and Gothic 
churches, of which that 
at Kssen is the best early 
example, and that mas¬ 
terpiece in Milan Cathe¬ 
dral, the culmination of 
the type. Space will 
not permit us to more 
than speak of the mag¬ 
nificent oriental mosque 
lamps and candlesticks 
with their inscriptions 
and arabesque and geo¬ 
metric patterns which 
Angel of the candelahuum. are marvels of contrast 

in flat surface covering 
ornament. Through 
Venice, — that universal storehouse,— Cairo 
and Damascus poured forth their treasures 
to a western world. The Saracenic candle¬ 
stick had a cup or socket at the top and it 
is to this influence that we owe the candle¬ 
stick, with a cup in place of a pricket to hold 
the candle, which appeared in Venice towards 
the close of the thirteenth century. 

To the thirteenth century also belongs 
Niccola Pisano’s Angel of the Candelabrum. 
One feels the holiness of the angel’s office, 
as with dignity and humility and natural 
childlike grace and ease he performs his 
task. The fifteenth and sixteenth century 
Italians’ superbly unconscious use of the 
human figure gave to their compositions 
life, variety and a sense of uplifted light¬ 
ness which raised their work to the highest 
artistic plane. It is to this period, in which 
art’s highest office was in proclaiming the 
glory of the Church and which might well 
be called the golden age of bronze, that we 
assign those superb candlesticks to be found 
in the churches of that day. Among them 
we may mention those by Annibale Fontana 
in the Certosa at Pavia, rich in endless variety of sculptured 
relief, and that masterpiece by Alessandro Vittoria, apt pupil 
of Sansovino. From a three-footed base, a swelling shaft 


Niccola Pisano. 


Lantern in The 
Duomo at Pisa. 


Copyright^ /gojy hy Bates & Guild Company. 
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Bronze Candei.arru.m, Ckrtosa 
AT Pavia. Annirale Fontana. 


springs upward, 
richl\’ ornamented 
with ciipids, masks, 
angels’ heads, and 
grotesques, to cul- 
ninate in a bowl which supports a high candle, 
^rom the three volutes of the base, figures lean 
ar backward towards the center, holding and 
)alancing the superincumbent weight of the 
jhaft with a backward stretched hand. One 
jtands before this work of art fascinated, loth 
;o go, held by its perfect poise. 

In the cathedral at Pisa hangs the pendant 
mth the four cupids, made famous by Galileo’s 
Lise of it in his experiments on the vibrations 
of the pendulum. 

Two candelabra shown from the Carrand Col¬ 
lection exemplify the smaller ones in use at this 
time. To Venice we owe those beautiful though 
often fantastic creations in glass, which mirror 
the Adriatic’s sunset reflections. 

After the fall of 
the Feudal System 
when war was no 
longer the business 
of life, and pur¬ 
suit of pleasure 
became the occu¬ 
pation of kings, 

France gave to the 
world in the palace 
of Fontainebleau 
those evidences of 
a dawning artistic 
refinement which 
was to come, and 
which did not 
reach its culmina¬ 
tion until some 
three centuries la¬ 
ter, to decline with 
the elevation of the 
Phrygian cap, sym¬ 
bol of liberty but 
then emblematic of 
chaos. The Gal¬ 
lery of Henry the 
Second in this pal¬ 
ace shows perhaps 
more than any 


A Foils X\'I. Bracket, 
St. Ceoiti Modei.. 

JilXEtT lEI) IIV CiA(;NEAl ET Cll- 
Paris. 


Venetian Candelabrum, 
XVII. Century. 


Other example the 
possibilities which 
chandeliers and 
brackets for lighting 
may hold in the de- 

v^eloped scheme of a room. These are richly 
carved in detail with their branching arms of the 
flying hind of Diana the Huntress bearing the 
lights and the central cupids reaching out torches 
to ignite them. The brackets project far out into 
the room, and become points of accent to chal¬ 
lenge our interest and break a possible monotony 
of wall space. The chandeliers are the same 
in motive and composition as the brackets and 
approximately the same in size. The two are 
hung in the same line but at different heights, 
which permits their use in such numbers as to 
add very materially to our sense of the depth o 
the room, the whole contributing in no sma 1 
measure towards that majestic dignity whici 
has given to this room the name of the gem 

of the palace. 

The academic 
limitations placed 
upon French art 
by Richelieu, and 
more particularly 
by Colbert, left a 
distinct impress 
upon it well into 
the early part of 
the last century, 
and produced a 
highly developed 
finished expres¬ 
sion. The seeds 
were sown on the 
incursions of Fran¬ 
cis I. into Italy, 
and the desires 
there awakened 
were stimulated 

by the coming of 
many Italian art¬ 
ists to the French 
Court. The re¬ 
sults were spora¬ 
dic, however, until 

under the grand 

fhe 


The Henry II. Gallery in the Palace at 


ViNETiAN Candelabra, C \rrant) C ollkc i idn, in the National Museum at 
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A \\ ALL Bracket (l.ouis attributed 

TO Meissoniek. 

Drawn bv David Crownfield. 


“The Infant Musicians” (Louis XVI.). 

Attributed to Goutmiere. 

guiding hand of Colbert, all artis¬ 
tic effort of moment was diverted 
to the glorification of the state and 
king. How great the result is shown 
by the long list of brilliant names 
which follow in rapid succession 
until the death of Louis XVJ._ 

Bemin, Marot, Boule, Le Brun, Oppenord, Meissonier, the 
Uffien, father and sons, Germain, Balechou, Martincourt and 
his pupil Gouthiere, Forestiere, Clodion, Delafosse, Forty, 
omire. All these contributed to the glory of our subject 
and left behind them creations that have been the inspira¬ 
tion of succeeding generations, and are to-day standards of 
achievement 

English work during the same period showed many charac¬ 
teristics of the Dutch and French schools, more particularly in 
thejacobean which 
followed but sim¬ 
plified the Dutch 
uiodels. Under 
Chippendale and 
the Adamses it 
3gain became or¬ 
namentally more 
profuse. Perhaps 
the best English 
work that has 
come down to us 
are those lanterns 
fiy Chippendale 
after the French 
style, which pos¬ 
sess an airy grace 
peculiarly their 
own, and those 
well balanced eigh- 
l^eenth century 
candlesticks with 
graceful stems and 
sl^ender flying arms 
that graced the 
sideboards and 
chimney-pieces of 
the Georgian 

Modern lighting- ^ 

fixtures ’ Faun and nAccuANTE. (Fnd of Louis XVI. Ei’ocm.) 

in tne aiter clodion. 


Wall Bracket. (Louis XVI.) 

Attributed to Feuchere. 

United States may be said to have had no ex¬ 
istence artistically, prior to the early eighties. 
About that period a number of the best archi¬ 
tects of the country began to design for their 
wealthy patrons a class of seaside, town and 
country houses, based upon the best traditions 
of the French and Italian schools. These 
houses demanded at once furnishings of a distinct artistic fit¬ 
ness, and the then existing creations of spelter, or arrangements 
of tube with an indiscriminate sprinkling of heterogeneous 
ornament, became at once impossibilities. 

To meet the new conditions, the designers, whose feeling was 
for metal as a medium of artistic expression, returned to the 
traditions and models of the past for the inspiration they 
afforded and as standards in the execution of a finished prod¬ 
uct. Spelter and white metal, the baser metals, were rejected; 

bronze and brass 
were more respon- 
sive to the sympa- 
thetic touch of the 
chaser’s tool, and 
under this magic 
wand textures in 
metal became 
again a possibility. 

The results 
promised much for 
the future, prom¬ 
ised more perhaps 
than has since 
been fulfilled, for 
the early part of 
the last quarter of 
the nineteenth 
century displayed 
an originality that 
seems in these 
later years, with 
some few excep¬ 
tions, to have been 
lost. In the ex¬ 
amples here given 
of present day do- 


Candelabrum.'* (End of Louis XVI. 
Erocii.) Bv Tiiomire. 


* Ordered by the City o1 
Paris as a gift to Genera) 
Lafayette after the recog¬ 
nition of the Independence 
of the United States. 
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For a Recei'tion Hall. 

The Horn & Buannen MT’g Company. 


Duawing-uoom Fixtuke in Old Gold and Crystal. 

Designed i,v Robert Y. Barrows; Executed by the Mitchell Vance Co. 


For a Banking-koom. 

The Horn vS: Bkannen M’f’g CoMPAN^ 


For a Public Building Vestibule. 

Designed by Robert Y. Barrows; Executed 
BY THE Mitchell Vance Company. 


mestic produc¬ 
tion, we have 
d i s t i n c 11 
avoided show¬ 
ing reproduc¬ 
tions of foreign 
models, or im¬ 
portations of 
foreign work 
represented as 
domestic pro¬ 
duction, for it 
must be re¬ 
membered that however much present educational ef¬ 
fect these may have in the artistic development of 
lighting fixtures, they will in time cease to have 
even this effect, as monotonous repetition is the 
death of inspiration and growth. 

The several examples from the Tiffany Studios 
show primarily a consideration of the glass, 
used in the shading of the light, as a part of 
the color scheme of the room in which they 
are to be placed ; the metal or carrier part of 
the fixture is distinctly subordinated to this 
feeling. While some of the work of the Tiffany 
Studios shows concession to the more conventional 
mode, the above is its dominating characteristic, 

particularly of 


A N. Y. bTocK Exchange Fixture. 
Designed by Robert Y. Barrows; 
Executed by the Mitchell 
Vance Company. 


its most success¬ 
ful work. This 
work unques¬ 
tionably has a distinct place 
in the development of 


Modern Crystal Pendant. 
Designed by David Crownfield; 
Executed by David R. Craig. 


Manufacturing 

well-balance 


modern light¬ 
ing fixtures, al¬ 
though more 
properly it 
should be 
classed with 
the artistic de¬ 
velopment of 
glass rather 
than of bronze. 

The exam¬ 
ples here 
shown from the 

shops of the Mitchell Vance Company are 
mostly for public buildings. In these edi¬ 
fices the small proportionate cost of the 
greater number of the fixtures permits 
the grouping around the entrance and 
the placing on the first floor of a num¬ 
ber of units of considerable value, on 
which can be bestow’ed, therefore, much 
thought as to motive, composition and 
execution. It is in this class of work 
that a distinct advance has been made 
.n this country. The examples shown are 
well massed in composition and forcefully 
bold in their expression as to detail. 

The 
work of 
Horn & 

Brannen 
Co. shows 
d composi- 


Ball-room Fixture in Carved Wood (Leaf Gilded) and Crystal. 
Designed by Robert Y. Barrows; Executed by the Mitchell Vance Co. 
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A Lighting fixture for a Den. 

The Horn & Brannen Manufacturing Company. 


A Dining-room Fixture. 
The Tiffany Studios, 


A Reception-room Fixture. 
The Tiffany Studios. 


tions in which 
the ornament 
is disposed 
over the sur¬ 
face in a man¬ 
ner that gives 
considerable 
variety to the 
play of light 
and shade. 

The reception 

hall fixture is almost Gothic in its 
feeling, while that for a banking-room 
is a dignified piece of work in which 
severity of line is well counterbal¬ 
anced by a pleasing 
distribution of orna¬ 
ment that is quite 
organic in its method 
of incorporation in 
the general design. 

In the examples 
shown of what is 
technically known as 
bead-work it is to 
be remembered that 
the cutting of these 
beads, which are now 
used universally, is 
such as to break the 
light both on entering 
and leaving the 
bead, from which 
it emerges free 
from prismatic 
effect, an evenl)^ 
diffused, perfectly 
clear, yet soft 
white light. A 
light of this sort 
does not affect the 
color of paintings 
to any appreci¬ 
able degree, mak- 


Modekn French Pendant. 
By Bordeaux-Pain. 


Wrought Ikon Wall Bracket. 
r^EsiGNED by David Crownfield; 
Executed by David R . Craig. 


ing it the mostsat- 
isfactory light yet 
devised for light¬ 
ing a room con¬ 
taining pictures. 

It is yet an open 
question just 
what effect the 


'"k 

Stair Hall Pendant, in Old 
Gold with Crystal Prisms. 
Designed by David Crownfield; 
Executed David R. Craig. 


so-called New 
Art movement 
in France, Bel¬ 
gium and Ger¬ 
many will have 
upon art in 
this cou ntry. 
Thus far, how¬ 
ever, our de¬ 
signers have 
seemed loth to 
work within its limitations, while 
its restless disregard of the right 
line has failed to strike in us any 
responsive chord of artistic sym¬ 
pathy. There has 
rather, in these later 
years, been a ten¬ 
dency in America 
to disregard if not 
discourage original¬ 
ity, and to extol 
artistic expression, 
that is technique, at 
the expense of the 
idea. They should 
go hand in hand, 
for while a good 
technique must be 
the accompaniment 
of genius, it cannot 
long parade in 
its place, and it 
will be matter 
for congratula¬ 
tion when our 
art has subli¬ 
mated some¬ 
thing from its 
incursions into 
the past and 
evolved from 
modern con¬ 
ditions and ne¬ 
cessities some 
tradition es¬ 
sentially its 
own. Not un¬ 
til the . will it 
take its place 
by right in the 
art of the ages. 


A Library Fixture. 
The Tiffany Studios. 


Bronze Banking-room Bracket. 
Designed by Robert Y. Barrows* 
Executed by the Mitchell Vance Co. 
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OFFICE BUILDING, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C. CORNER PAVILION. 

ELLIOTT WOODS, SUPERINTENDENT U. S. CAPITOL AND GROUNDS. THOMAS HASTINGS, CONSULTING ARCHITECT. 

Drawing i, M.r, L. Adam,. R.ndrring b, JuU, Guerin. 
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PLATES 

Plates LXII.-LXIV. —Competitive Design for the George Wash¬ 
ington University, Washington, D. C. — Submitted by Hale ^ 
Morsey Architectsy New York, 

Plates LXV.—LXVIII. — Office Building, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. — Elliott IVoods, Superintendent U.S, Capitol Build¬ 
ing and Grounds; Thomas Hastingsy Consulting Architects New York, 


IN a recent issue of The American Architect an editorial writer 
I rebukes the St. Louis Chapter, A.I.A., for its resolution to 
1 take no part in the proposed competition for the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in that city. No prizes are offered in the 
announcement and the compensation to be paid the successful 
competitor is wholly inadequate. The author of the editorial 
contends that in this case, as in the action of the Boston Chap¬ 
ter in voting not to enter the competitions for the Suffolk County 
Court-house and for the State-house Annex, and in the action 
of the Philadelphia Chapter in refusing to enter the Pennsyl¬ 
vania State-house competition, the chapters named were guilty 
of lapses from good citizenship. We differ most emphatically 
from this view of such actions. Here again are the old, old 
questions of compensation and the conduct of competitions. 
The architects of America have determined a schedule of mini¬ 
mum charges for professional services, below which the archi¬ 
tect cannot perform his duties thoroughly, conscientiously, and 
with a reasonable profit. They have also formulated a code for 
the conducting of competitions which is meant to secure only 
justice to both client and competitor. Any attempt to set these 
provisions aside must be met with united opposition. One of 
the chief reasons why competitions are unsatisfactory, however, 
is that the architects themselves, separately and collectively, fail 
to offer their suggestions at the proper time. Many a committee 
can be influenced in advance that will not retreat from an un¬ 
wise course of action already publicly announced. 

We firmly believe that the universal acceptance of this code 
^ind this schedule will mean better architecture for the United 
States. Every lapse from watchfulness, every unchallenged 
attempt to subvert our acknowledged convictions means post¬ 
ponement of the day when the profession of architecture shall 
be on its rightful plane. We congratulate the St. Louis Chap¬ 
ter on having the courage of its convictions, and feel sure that 
Its action will be productive of good. 

T he architect (London) fears that unless care is 
taken we Americans will monopolize technical literature 
in the English language, and more particularly that part 
of it relating to construction. The expression of opinion is 
called forth by the appearance of a treatise on Cement and Con¬ 
crete by Louis Carlton Sabin, B.S., C.E., Assistant Engineer 
in the U.S. Army. The mere fact that we could find a market 


in England for our technical literature is unimportant, since the 
English architects and engineers are singularly indifferent to 
books of this sort, and the sales must needs be of little intrinsic 
value. These same books deal with materials, machinery, and 
processes, however, and may prove an entering wedge for 
imports and professional services in a country where, to quote 
The Architect, “ there is too much supineness as a consequence 
of an exaggerated belief in capabilities.” 

Review of New Books 

An Announcement of Recently Published 
Books Relating to Architecture and the Allied Arts 

I MPRESSIONS OF Japanese Architecture and the 
Allied Arts, by Ralph Adams Cram. 6^ x gl inches, 
223 pp., 60 illust New York, The Baker & Taylor Co., 
1905. $2.00 net. 

The word “ Impressions ” in the title of Mr. Cram’s book is 
somewhat misleading. It suggests a collection of disconnected 
thoughts inspired by a flying trip through this marvelous coun¬ 
try of the East. The book is far from this. Difficult or impos¬ 
sible as it may be for us of the West, just turning from the very 
lowest point in the art of the race, to comprehend fully the 
spirit of Japanese art, an art that has followed an uninterrupted 
development for thirteen centuries, the reader cannot but feel 
that Mr. Cram does come into perfect sympathy and under¬ 
standing with the subject which he has so deeply studied. He 
gives us the simile of the rope of life, divided far back in the 
shadowy abysm of the long forgotten. “ Now the strands have 
drawn together, East and West; but where West comes to the 
meeting with a thick sheaf of gathering threads. East holds but 
a single strand.” The art of Japan, like the art of Greece, 
“ represents the exquisite perfecting in every minutest detail 
of a primary conception neither notably exalted nor highly 
evolved, yet the result is, in plain words, final perfection.” 

We have much to learn from the Japanese, the secret of har¬ 
monizing buildings with their natural surroundings, perfect 
frankness of plan, architecture that proclaims constructive means 
instead of concealing them, the faultless use of subtle colors, the 
consummate composition of curved lines and graceful forms, the 
use of natural woods as we now use precious marbles, and, above 
all, a soul-reviving simplicity, infinite in its dignity and reserve. 

We have far to go before reaching that civilization wherein 
a workman does everything as well as it possibly can be done, 
ashamed to do anything that is not beautiful; when ugliness 
shall be everywhere acknowledged a sin, and carelessness and 
cheapness of workmanship a crime. 

The chapter on A Color Print of Yeizan is a wonderful study 
in esthetics. It is here that Mr. Cram seems to lay hold of that 
impalpable essence of Japanese art, bringing it to our under¬ 
standing. We cannot know what the color print means — per¬ 
haps no Western mind will ever know — but we are made to see 
clearly, so that we can judge the print by the universal stand¬ 
ards of art, instead of by our own arbitrary and ephemeral ones. 

Mr. Cram’s book comes to us as an inspiration, a powerful 
incentive to better things. It will be interesting to know what 
the Japanese themselves think of it, for they alone can judge it. 

The Gardens of Italy, by Charles Latham, with descrip¬ 
tions by Evelyn March Phillipps. 2 vols., loj x 15! inches, 303 
pp. in all, containing about 300 large illustrations. London, 
Country Life, Ltd., 1905. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $18 00 net 

A more beautiful collection of views throughout the old villa 
and palazzo gardens of Italy it would be hard to imagine The 
two large volumes are marvels of splendid photography, fault¬ 
less plate-work and artistic printing. Besides many charming 
views of such well-known gardens as those of the Villa Albani, 
the Vatican, the Quirinal, the Villas Medici at Rome and Flor¬ 
ence, d’Este, Borghese, the Villas of Frascati, the Boboli of 
Florence, Garzoni and Farnese, there are many others seldom 
illu.strated at all, and surely never so well as here. Miss Phillipps* 
descriptions are very entertaining in themselves, strongly flavored 
with bits of the romance and intrigue of old Italy — its very life. 
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A Review of the Recent American 
And Foreign Architectural Publications 


liOLSE OF W. C. ClAKK, NEWARK, N.J. 
Howard & Cauldwell, Arcfiitects. 


T he BRICK- 
BUILDER’S series 
of articles on eccle¬ 
siastical architecture is 
continued in the issue for 
September with the first 
of the papers on Roman 
Catholic Church archi¬ 
tecture. The question is 
opened by the Rev. John 
Talbot Smith, D.D., who 
writes of the problem in 
a broad, liberal, and prac¬ 
tical manner. Readmits, 
as cheerfully as may be, 
the senerallv bad condition of current Roman Catholic architect- 
ure. He declares that for a continuation of this state of things 
there is no excuse, and he places the solution of the problem 
wholly in the hands of the architect. It is doubtful, however, if 
the profession, with the best intentions in the world, can succeed 
in reforming this particular abuse, unless behind them stands the 
priest with a demand that nothing shall be furnished except the 
best; the best in design, the best in construction; and yet 
another responsibility must rest on this authority, and that is 
the choice of an architect, and that good results may follow, it 
is imperatively necessary that the assumption of the title should 
not be accepted as proof of ability. Only men of the truest 
feeling and the best training should be entrusted with work of 
this importance. Dr. 

Smith calls attention to 
the fact that for the 
future Roman Catholic 
parish churches must 
be simple and inexpen¬ 
sive, and he evidently 
feels that this is one 
argument against their 
beauty ; among the 
plates published in this 
same number are illus¬ 
trations of a small Ro¬ 
man Catholic church 
which disproves this 
position. Messrs. Ma- 
ginnis, Walsh & Sulli¬ 
van’s Church of St. 

Thomas the Apostle, 

Los Angeles, while cer¬ 
tainly inexpensive, is 
ideal for its function and 
its location. The archi¬ 
tects have with the most singu¬ 
lar delicacy of feeling preserved 
all that is good in the so-called 
Mission Style,” while reject¬ 
ing everything of questionable 
character. 

A small Gothic chapel by 
Messrs. Wheelwright & Haven 
is also illustrated, a building 
somewhat deficient in Gothic 
scale, but a good step in the 
right direction. Messrs. Lord 
& Hewlett’s St. Jude’s Church, 

Brooklyn, only the nave of 
which has thus far been con¬ 
structed, is a very interesting 
piece of brickwork, suggestive 


Church of St. Thomas, Los A.ngeles, Cal. 
.Maoinms, Walsh Sujllivan, Architects. 


(from “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 


INTERIOR OF THE SCALA THEATRE, LONDON. 
FRANK VERITY, ARCHITECT. 


(from “the IH’ILDER,” I.ONDON.) 


t IPRARY I TR THE tITY S 
COvnty of PoisToi, room 
rOTHt OF^ritRY ROM'S 


PROPOSED LIBRARY FOR BRISTOL. H. PERCY ADAMS, ARCHITECT’ 


in certain ways of the early 
Christian architecture of 
Italy. Of Mr. Vaughan’s 
Schoolhouse in Methuen, 
we have already spoken 
Messrs. McKim, Mead 
& White’s Lambs’ Club, 

New York, is delicate, 
charming in scale and 
most effective. An arti¬ 
cle on The Re-building of 
Baltimore is illustrated by 
a great number of small 
photographs, nearly all 
of them showing an un¬ 
usually high type of design. Many of these deserve full page 
illustrations. M. Jean Schopfer has in this September issue the 
first of a series of articles on Tile and Faience Work in France, 
elaborately and illuminatingly illustrated. 

In The American Architect for September 6 are four illustra¬ 
tions that come most opportunely, in view of the series of arti¬ 
cles above referred to on Roman Catholic architecture. The 
Church of Our Lady of Lourdes in New York is an attempt to 
palm off a junk shop on Divinity. The debris from the National 
Academy of Design and the eastern end of the Cathedral has 
been collected together and piled up after some amazing fashion 
to serve as the exterior of a church. The miscellaneous truck 
that is applied to the interior was apparently acquired at second 

hand from the ruins of 
some World’s Fair or 
other. It is impossible 
to take the thing seri¬ 
ously, therefore one can 
laugh at it without re¬ 
straint, but we might 
call attention to the 
fact that a church is 
not made to be laughed 
at, and that silly as this 
all is, it is really a seri¬ 
ous and unforgivable 
offence. The other il¬ 
lustrations in this num¬ 
ber are divided bebveen 
M. Bernard’s Federal 
Palace, Mexico, and the 
accepted design for 
the Legislative Palace, 
Montevideo. Several 
views of St. Thomas 
Church, both before and 
after the fire, are published Sep¬ 
tember 9, together with an effec¬ 
tive design for a public school 
building by Messrs. Walker & 
Morris. The illustrations of 
contemporary Swedish archi¬ 
tecture, published September 
i6, are less individual than one 
might have expected, if we ex¬ 
cept a design for a schoolhouse 
by Mr. G. A. Nolsson, which 
from the small photograph 
seems to be thoroughly ex¬ 
cellent. Messrs. Howard ^ 
Cauldwell’s large residence m 
Newark, which we reprint, is a 
massive piece of Georgian com- 


(FROM “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 


Current Periodicals 


(FROM “the BRICKBUILDER.”) 
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GYMNASIUM, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, FROM FRANKLIN FIELD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FRANK MILES DAY & BROTHER, ARCHITECTS. 



(FROM ” THE HUILDEK,” LONDON.) 


CHANCEL SCREEN, BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 
THE LATE J. L. PEARSON, ARCHITECT. 




position combined with modern French 
detail. Mr. George B. Post’s Howard 
Savings Institution, also in Newark, pub¬ 
lished September 23, is, of course, pow¬ 
erful and impressive, while the examples 
of domestic architecture in Pennsylvania 
by Messrs. Frank Miles Day & Brother, 
and Mr. Wilson Eyre, are thoroughly 
characteristic of that admirable type of 
design which emanates from what might 
be called the “Philadelphia School” of 
architecture. The Mexican Federal Pal¬ 
ace continues to wind its way through 
the issue for September 30, associated 
with it being various interior views of 
Mr. A. S. Waye’s Hotel Walton, Phila¬ 
delphia. The best things, however, in 
this number are two photographs of the 
interior of the Scala Theatre, London, 
by Mr. Frank Verity. We reproduce 
both of these, showing how possible it 
is to design a theatre after a thoroughly 
architectural fashion. One might, indeed 
one must, take exception to much of the 
detail, but the principle behind it is wholly 
admirable. October 7 The American Architect begins the pub¬ 
lication of photographs of the Minor Chateaux of France, 
exquisite buildings of the most consummate art, too often over¬ 
looked in favor of the greater chateaux, which are often far less 
admirable artistically. Of Messrs. Frank Miles Day & Brother’s 
gymnasium for the University of Pennsylvania we have already 
spoken several times, but we republish the side toward the 
athletic field from sheer joy in presenting again so perfect an 
example of architectural style. Wc know of few pieces of 
modern composition which can even rival this in perfection. 

There is little in The Inland Architect for August that requires 
notice. The interior of the Trinity Building, New York, which 
receives considerable attention, is no more successful as a mani¬ 
festation of Gothic 
principles than is the 
exterior, though there 
is no lack of fifteenth 
century detail. On 
the other hand, Mr. 

R. E. Schmidt’s office 
building in Chicago 
is interesting and or¬ 
iginal, with its de¬ 
tail most carefully 
thought out. The 
September number 
contains the three 
premiated designs for 
the proposed Cook 
County Court-house, 


Chicago. Of these the best, it seems to 
us, is that by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge ; unfortunately, however, not the 
design that is to be carried out. For 
this latter, little can be said. It has the 
appearance of an office building, and 
though it may be claimed that the absurd 
conditions of the site and the require¬ 
ments made this result difficult of avoid¬ 
ance, the excuse is hardly valid, since 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge suc¬ 
ceeded in eliminating almost wholly this 
objectionable and undescriptive quality. 
It is a matter for deep regret that if a 
court-house must be built under these 
conditions, their design was not the one 
chosen for execution. In this number 
are published several views of a fine, 
strong office building by Messrs. Frost & 
Granger, an admirable schoolhouse by 
Mr. W. B. Mundie, and a view of a church 
at Ray Ridge, Long Island, by Messrs. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson 

The leading article in The Architec¬ 
tural Record for September is on A New 
Series of Stage Settings for Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
The designs are by Mr. Frank Chouteau Brown, and show a 
very welcome tendency on the part of the managers of one 
theatre at least to obtain stage scenery that, where architecture 
is involved, is architectural. The current substitutes for this 
sort of thing arc usually unspeakably bad. Here, however, 
the architecture has been designed with a due regard to prece¬ 
dent, though one might object to the fashion in which the work 
has been carried out in certain particulars. For instance, one 
might suggest that Gothic arches would be more convincing 
and more pleasing to the eye if they were drawn geometri¬ 
cally and not sketched in free-hand by the scene painter. Mr. 
Russell Sturgis follows with an illustrated paper on the “ Jap¬ 
anese Room ” in the 
Marquand House, a 
room which is cer¬ 
tainly Japanese in its 
material, but about as 
far from the art of 
Japan in its final effect 
as one could possibly 
imagine. One can 
picture a Japanese of 
the old school catch¬ 
ing a glimpse of this 
room and Immedi¬ 
ately returning home 
to die in awful agony. 
There are other arti¬ 
cles in this number on 
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Decorative Paint¬ 
ing in Mantua, The 
Chapter House for 
the Alpha Delta 
Phi Fraternity at 
Cornell, California 
Bungalows, and 
The American 
Pantry. 

The illustrations 
in The Western Ar¬ 
chitect, apart from 
some exceedingly 
poor reproduc¬ 
tions of the premi- 
ated designs for 
the Cook County 
Court-house com¬ 
petition, offer little 
of value except 
one or two views 
of the admirable 

work by Mr. Charles Barton Keen. 

The Architect (London) from August 
25 to September 29 is important solely 
from its letter-press, the illustrations 
being particularly inferior. In the issue 
for September 8 is an article on Archi¬ 
tectural Education, in which the late 
Charles Barry’s scheme is explained, a 
scheme which is so admirable that it 
deserves the most careful considera¬ 
tion and cannot be adequately dealt 
with here, owing to lack of space. In 
the issue for September 22 is another 
valuable article dealing with the recent 
convention of the American Institute 
of Architects in Washington. The 
immense importance of this conven¬ 
tion and the historical banquet that 
brought it to a close is fully recog¬ 
nized and the editor says with ill-con¬ 
cealed envy, “ Although the Royal 
Academicians have been dining for 
nearly a century and a half, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether on the whole there was 
ever so much sympathy with art and 
artists exhibited as was witnessed at 
the banquet of the American Institute 
of Architects.” 

It is our custom to reprint at somewhat regu¬ 
lar intervals examples of the current street archi¬ 
tecture of Great Britain in order that our strictures 
on certain other branches of American design 
may not convey a false impression of Anglomania 
on the part of the critic. In pursuing this course 
we offer this month a view of a hotel in London, 
although no small reproduction can do justice to 
the utter insignificance of scale manifested in this 
lamentable kind of work. 

The last of the competitive designs for the pro¬ 
posed Wesleyan Hall in London is published in 
The Builder for August 5. It is by Mr. E. V. 
Harris and if it only had an adequate stylobate 
would be an effective piece of mass and compo¬ 
sition. As it is the impression is that of a build¬ 
ing that has sunk some ten or fifteen feet into 
the ground. A number of Mr. Curtis Green’s 
charming pen-and-ink sketches of Normandy are 
published in this number, and in the one follow- 
ing. From the issue for August 19 we reprint 
the late J. L. Pearson’s choir screen for Bristol 
Cathedral, to us an unsuccessful effort to design 
a monumental screen of masonry that should yet 


(I ROM “ l’emulation,” urus.sels.) 


EXTERIOR AND STAIR HALL OF A RESIDENCE IN BRUSSELS 
J. BRUNFAUT, ARCHITECT. 

(FROM “ ARCIIITECKTONISCHE RUNDSCHAU,” BERLIN.) 


THE WERTHEIM DRY-GOODS STORE, BERLIN. 
PROF. ALFRED MESSEL, ARCH ITECT. 


(from “la CONSTRUCrriON MOOERNE.”) 


DESIGN FOR A CHURCH. 
M. GOMEZ, ARCHITECT. 


cut off none of the 
view of the choir. 
There are valua¬ 
ble drawings of an 
old Somersetshire 
manor house in the 
number for August 
26, and in that for 
September 2 a view 
of Mr. H, Percy 
Adams’ library for 
the city of Bristol, 
the latter a fine 
piece of sincere 
and vigorous de¬ 
sign. The scheme 
for the Hull Town 
Hall and Law 
Courts by Messrs. 
Russell & Cooper, 
also published 
September 2, is an¬ 
other of those extraordinary “ Choo- 
choo car ” effects which are becoming 
so popular with English architects 
when they have occasion to design 
buildings of this description. 

The arrears of magazines that have 
piled up, owing to the omission of 
this department from the last issue, 
make detailed reference to many of 
the magazines impossible. It may be 
said, however, that there is very little 
in The Builders Journal and Archi¬ 
tectural Record up to the end of Sep¬ 
tember, or in The Architectural Review 
(London) for the same month that 
requires much consideration. In the 
latter magazine the papers on English 
lead pipe heads are continued and 
there is a very appreciative and com¬ 
plimentary study of Professor Good¬ 
year’s investigations of the question of 
irregularities in mediaeval architecture. 
From the Continental magazines we 
select a design for a church by M. 
Gomez, published in La Construction 
Moderne as an example of the pro¬ 
found depths to which Continental 
church architecture has fallen; from 
VEmulation an exterior and interior view of a 
residence in Brussels by M. Brunfaut, a chaste 
example of the curvilinear style, and from 
Rundschau one of the many vievys of that ex¬ 
traordinary building in Berlin designed by Pro¬ 
fessor Messel as a dry-goods store for Wert 
heim. Whether we accept this latter building 
as beautiful or not, the fact remains that it as 
been designed with absolute sincerity, and wit 
an almost passionate regard to the function 0 
architecture as the manifestation of beauty an 
the expression of purpose and contemporane 
ousness. It is most desirable that this building 
should be illustrated in detail in some one ot 
the American magazines, for it shows not a one 
the German disposition to extend the ameni les 

of art to the most utilitarian structures, - a 

point in which a divergence manifests itse 
American methods, — but as well, the singu ar 
seriousness of purpose that marks the e or 
of one notable school of Continental practi ion 
ers, in their endeavor to escape from the ngi 
mortality of archeological precedence in wnc 
Germany was once so deeply immersed. 
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The College of the City of New York 

George B. Post, Architect 


T he idea of an academy or college for the further edu¬ 
cation, without cost to the pupil, of graduates of the 
public school system of New York City was first brought 
forward by Townsend Harris, President of the Board of Education 
from 1846 to 1847. After a bitter and persistent opposition the 
institution was established. The report of the committee ap¬ 
pointed by the Board of Education to establish the Academy 
contains the recommendation that the institution, while in no 
way inferior to any other college in the character, amount or 
value of its instruction, should form its course of studies with 
more particular reference to the actual duties of operative life, 
rather than to the course regarded as necessary for the Pulpit, 
Bar, or the Medical Profession. Chemistry, Mechanics, Archi¬ 
tecture, Agricult¬ 
ure, Navigation 
and Physical as 
well as Mental 
and M^oral Sci¬ 
ence are sugges¬ 
ted as subjects 
necessary to the 
new curriculum. 

The original 
building of the 
Academy, which 
is still in use, 
stands at the cor¬ 
ner of Lexington 
avenue and 23d 
street. It was de¬ 
signed by James 
Renwick. With 
the rapid growth 
of the city and 
the correspond¬ 
ing impetus to 
education, it soon 
became evident 
that the culmina¬ 
tion of the public 
school system 
must be provided with new quarters on a far larger scale. After 
a competition in 1897, Mr. George B. Post was selected as archi¬ 
tect for the new buildings of the College of the City of New 
York, and in September, 1903, the corner-stone was laid. 

The site for the buildings is a remarkable one to be found in 
a great city. Situated on a plateau crowned by a great curved 
retaining wall, more than a hundred feet above the lower city, 
it commands a, view of great interest and magnitude. To the 
north lies the great growing city of the future ; to the east. Long 
Island Sound with its busy shipping outlined against the distant 
hills; to the south, the great misty metropolis with its towering 
skyscrapers silhouetted against the sky; and towards the west 
the Hudson river and the Palisades. In the midst of these sur¬ 
roundings, the City of New York is rearing a free college to 
accommodate six thousand students. 

The buildings now under construction form a group occupy¬ 
ing the space of about four city blocks. Extending north from 


138th street to 140th street, and east from Amsterdam avenue 
to St Nicholas Terrace, they are approached by the surface cars, 
the elevated road and the subway. 

The five buildings are disposed so as to form approximately 
a quadrangle. The Main Building, following the curve of St. 
Nicholas Terrace, gives the enclosure its one irregular side. 
139th street, intersecting the quadrangle in its middle from 
West to East will become the college entrance, eventually to 
be guarded by great gates. Of the four smaller buildings, 
the Sub-Freshman Building is next in size below the Main Build¬ 
ing. Together with the Mechanical Arts Building it parallels 
Amsterdam avenue, while the Chemical Building on 140th street 
and the Gymnasium on T38th street extend to Convent avenue 

at right angles. 

In the interest 
of economy and 
for the added 
harmony of the 
buildings with 
their site, the 
building material 
chosen for the 
walls was the 
great quantity of 
rock which was 
taken out in ex¬ 
cavating for the 
cellars and foun¬ 
dations. This 
stone, when seen 
in a mellow sun¬ 
light, shows a 
great variety of 
shades, v aryi ng 
from a warm gray 
to tones of dark 
red, brown and 
yellow. Used by 
itself this local 
stone would, in 
the necessarily 
large masses of the buildings have appeared rather cheap and 
monotonous. To avoid this, the quoins, opening frames and 
decorative details are of white terra-cotta, in tone and texture 
closely resembling marble. In comparison with a combination 
of red brick and gray limestone, such as is used in the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Dormitories, the New York color scheme 
is somewhat startling at first sight. It is entirely harmonious, 
however, and will improve with age. 

The style selected was the appropriate Collegiate Gothic ” 
which has proven so frequently of late its innate adaptability to 
work of this character. 

All of the work is of fireproof construction and heated and 
ventilated by the most approved modern systems. A subway, 
flanked by pipe galleries, passes under the streets and walls, 
connecting the various buildings and forming an ample and pro¬ 
tected means of intercommunication. 

The cost of the College of the City of New York, exclusive 



A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE COLLEGE GROUP. 


Copyright^ by Bates Guild Company. 
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vacuum cleaning 
system. The wir¬ 
ing systems are 
almost as numer¬ 
ous : electric wir¬ 
ing for light and 
power,alternating 
current, direct 
current, storage 
battery current, 
publictelephones, 
intercommunicat¬ 
ing telephones, 
call bells, electric 
clock system and 
watchman’s clock 
system. 

In the Gymna¬ 
sium Building the 
locker rooms and 
a pool 28 by 100 
feet occupy the 
basement; show¬ 
ers and hand-ball 
courts take up 
the intermediate 
stories; and the 
main Exercise 
Room extends from end 
to end of the building 
abovethe entrance floor. 
It measures 65 by 142 
feet and encloses the 
running track with its 
gallery. There are, of 
course, the rooms for 
physical examinations 
and a surgical room for 
accident cases. 

Never before, to our 
knowledge, has a col¬ 
lege been designed in 
its entirety down to the 
lighting fixtures and 
furniture. The contract 
for furniture and equip¬ 
ment includes the 
complete furnishing of 
every room in the en¬ 
tire group of buildings. 
It covers the work, not 
only for the rooms of 
elaborate architectural 
treatment, such as the 
Assembly Hall, Faculty 
Rooms and Executive 
Offices, but as well the 
furnishing of the Physi¬ 
cal, Natural History and 
Chemical Laboratories, 
Room for Living Plants 
^nd Aquaria, class¬ 
rooms, drawing-rooms, 
gymnasium, the Me- 
chanical Arts Building 
nlled with modern ma¬ 
chinery, and the elec- 
trie lighting fixtures 

ffiroughout the College. 

All these details have 
^oen designed in a char¬ 
acter harmonious with 
™ style of the build- 
'ogs, and the same care 


is evidenced in 
the treatment of 
all the exterior 
details, such as 
sidewalks, lamp- 
posts and gates. 

The ornamen¬ 
tal details of the 
buildings have 
been very care¬ 
fully studied and 
well executed. 
The underlying 
idea in the con¬ 
ception is that 
each detail, be¬ 
sides serving as 
a decorative spot, 
is to mea 7 i some¬ 
thing. The dis¬ 
tinctive character 
of each of the five 
buildings is em¬ 
phasized by its 
decoration, par¬ 
ticularly in the 
grotesque cor¬ 
nice figures. Of 
this series, in which the 
total number of differ- ' 
ent designs is approxi¬ 
mately six hundred, it 
is impossible here to 
do more than merely 
mention the principal 
divisions. 

On the Sub-Fresh¬ 
man Building the. gro¬ 
tesques suggest the 
beginnings of education 
and elementary learn¬ 
ing, while in the Main 
Building the studies of 
a higher plane are rep¬ 
resented. Here the 
groups are in sub-divi¬ 
sions, showing on the 
face of the building 
the branch of study to 
which that part of it 
is devoted. Naturally 
enough, on the Gymna¬ 
sium walls the figures 
appear in all sorts of 
athletic contortions, on 
the Chemical Building 
the figures are industri¬ 
ously engaged in mys¬ 
terious experiments, 
and on the cornice of the 
Mechanical Arts Build¬ 
ing its character is again 
suggested by dwarfed 
mechanics who are 
busily engaged in their 
trade. The interestingly 
diverse character of 
these grotesques, decor¬ 
ative shields, and bosses 
may be more readily 
appreciated from the il¬ 
lustrations on pages 3 i o 
and 311. Here also are 
illustrated the drawings 


MECHANICAL ARTS AND CHEMICAL BUILDINGS FROM THE QUADRANGLE. 
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THE SUB-FRESHMAN BUILDING AND GYMNASIUM. 


THE MAIN BUILDING AND ASSEMBLY HALL. 


for two of the four decora¬ 
tive shields on the Chemical 
Building, two appearing on 
either end. These denote the 
four “ Elements ” of ancient 
chemistry, Earth, Air, Fire 
and Water, and are portrayed 
by the alchemistic symbol of 
each with a crest of a dis¬ 
tinctive animal. Upon the 
campus side of this building 
appear the other two shields 
illustrated, typical of the two 
great divisions of modern 
chemistry. Organic and In¬ 
organic. 

In the interior of the Col¬ 
lege buildings are to be seen 
about one hundred corbels, 
more ornate in design than 
the exterior work, but each one representing some particular 
subject appropriate to its place and function. For example, 
the corbels in the President’s office represent the four classes, 
— the Freshman in his innocence, the Sophomore in his con¬ 
ceit, the Junior in his dignity, and the Senior with his learning. 
Again, in the Natural History Department, three styles of 
corbels depict the fish, the bird and the beast. 

In the assembly hall of the Sub-Freshman Building the prin¬ 
cipal decoration consists of a series of eighteen of /Esop’s 
Fables. This very brief mention of the decorative details will 


serve to show how much study 
has been spent upon this di¬ 
vision of the work, and the 
accompanying illustrations 
indicate how successful have 
been the results. 

It is quite evident from the 
progressing work that great 
care has been exercised in 
planning and in the propor¬ 
tioning of related masses, 
while the horizontal and ver¬ 
tical shadows are far too 
effective to have occurred 
fortuitously. The architect¬ 
ure throughout is quite free 
but of great dignity. Mass, 
scale and simplicity have not 
been sacrificed for picturesque 
effect. Each detail shows evi¬ 
dence of the most careful study in relation not only to the build¬ 
ing on which it occurs, but in relation to the whole scheme. It is 
worth noting that the architecture was in every instance planne 
to meet the requirements of the College, and in no case was an 
attempt made to fit the requirements to the architecture. 

The new buildings for the College of the City of New Yor wi 
stand as another milestone marking the progress of American 
architecture. A college conceived and executed in its entire >, 
showing at every point the deep study and loving care o ^ 
signers, it is a credit to its architect and to the city of New or 
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P reparations for the Seventh international Congress 
of Architects, to be held in London, July 16-21 of next 
year, are well under way. Under the patronage of His 
Majesty the King, with H. R. H. the Prince of Wales as Hon¬ 
orary President, and with the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects as hosts, the Congress gives every promise of being a 
notable one indeed. 

The list of subjects for discussion at the meetings foretells an 
occasion of keen enjoyment for all architects who find it possi¬ 
ble to be in London at that time: 

I. The Execution of Important Government and Municipal Architectural Work 
by Salaried Officials. 

2. Architectural Copyright and the Ownership of Drawings. 

3. Steel and Reinforced-Concrete Construction : 

(^r) The general aspect of the subject. 

(//) With special reference to esthetic and hygienic considerations in the 
case of very high buildings. 

4. The Education of the Public in Architecture. 

5. A Statutory Qualification for Architects. 

6. The Architect-Craftsman : How far should the .\rchitect receive the theo¬ 
retical and practical training of a Craftsman? 

7. The Planning and Laying-out of Streets and Open Spaces in Cities. 

8. Should the Architect have Supreme Control over other Artists or Craftsmen 
in the Completion of a National or Public Building? 

9. The Responsibility of a Government in the Conservation of National Monu¬ 
ments. 

The Executive Committee will be glad to receive papers on 
any of the above subjects for presentation to the Congress. 
Papers may be written in English, French, or German, and 
each must be accompanied by an abstract of not more than 
1,000 words. Papers and abstracts must be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Executive Committee, 9 Conduit street, Lon¬ 
don W., whom they must reach before April 30, 1906. 

T he movement for the removal of duty on works of art is 
apparently gaining in strength day by day. Now, in the 
formation of the American Free Art League, it is hoped 
to bring together into one strong active effort the many in¬ 
fluences which are working for the abolition of this duty. 

As the youngest of the great nations, we have found it neces¬ 
sary to devote our energies to developing the natural resources 
of the country. The result has been the accumulation of vast 
wealth at the cost of the natural development of the finer side 
of our life We are now, as a nation, beginning to realize our 
responsibilities to increase the facilities for education and for 
the cultivation of a finer public taste and a keener appreciation 
of objects of beauty. 

As we turn to this task, however, we are met with two obsta- 
l cles. The first is the fact that, unlike the nations of the Old 


World, we have inherited no art treasures from the great epochs 
of the past; the second, that our own laws have penalized and 
discouraged the transfer of such art treasures as our wealth has 
enabled us to secure to this country. We know of at least two 
collections owned by Americans, and valued each at one million 
dollars, which are held in London only because of the duty 
imposed upon their importation 

The first obstacle is a natural one, but the second is an arti¬ 
ficial barrier to our education and enjoyment which can be 
swept away by the stroke of a pen. 

It is not enough to remove the duty from only those works 
of art which are to be permanently in public galleries; that is 
a short-sighted provision indeed, for private ownership is always 
comparatively brief, and in time all works of really great value 
are sure to get into the public galleries. 

The names of the members of the American Free Art League’s 
Executive Committee lead us to believe that the movement 
which they represent will, with the support of the American 
people, soon achieve its object. Bryan Lathrop, of Chicago, 
is President; Robert W. de Forest, New York, Chairman; 
Edward R. Warren, Boston, Secretary; Holker Abbott, Boston, 
Treasurer; the remaining members being Thomas Allen, Bos¬ 
ton; Daniel H. Burnham, Chicago; Frank Miles Day, Phila¬ 
delphia; Halsey C. Ives, St. Louis; and Howard Mansfield, 
New York. Mr. Myron E. Pierce, 50 State St, Boston, is 
Organizing Secretary and Counsel. 

W ITH the removal by Acting Mayor Whelton of the 
Boston Board of School-house Commissioners, this 
city has received a vicious blow against clean and 
able management of municipal affairs 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis the 
deposed Board has become an authority throughout the country 
upon the subject of school-houses which are both economical 
in construction and creditable architecture. It has developed 
through the few years of its labors a distinct type of school 
building which conforms to a surprisingly great number of 
practical requirements and yet has not sacrificed beauty. 

And now a man, thrust by Fate rather than by the will of the 
people into the Mayor’s chair, through the death of the 
lamented Mayor Collins, removes the Board on a trumped-up 
charge of “ gross and unwarrantable extravagance in the ex¬ 
penditure of public money.” 

An act of this kind does far more harm than is at first appar¬ 
ent. It makes every man who is needed and fitted for public 
office shrink from attempting work which may be terminated at 
the will of political bosses, with the accompaniment of insult and 
impugned motive. 

Upon the passing of resolutions by the Boston Society of 
Architects, unanimously, as follows, the Acting Mayor made a 
so-called “ explanation ” which did not explain. 

“ Resolved: That the Boston Society of Architects, familiar with the work of the 
Board of School-house Commissioners since its establishment in 1901, both through 
its reports and its accomplished work, believes that the charge of gross extravagance 
is without any foundation whatever; that the work of the Board has been conducted 
with care and economy; that its work has been steadily progressive and has tended 
towards the definite establishment of economical low limits for the various classes of 
school Vwiildings. 

“ Resolved: That the interruption of the work by the removal of the Board is an 
injury to the best interests of the schools and of the city of Boston.” 

In his reply to these resolutions the Acting Mayor gives as 
one reason for the removal the fact that the architects receiving 
commissions from the deposed Board form a “ favored group,” 
of which seventeen out of twenty are members of the Society 
of Architects. He intimates that the Society’s resolutions were 
prompted by selfish interests, and were “ railroaded through ” 
at a small meeting without discussion. As a matter of fact the 
meeting was the largest in a year or more and the absence of 
discussion was due solely to the fact that the members were of 
but one mind in the matter. 

The interruption to the good work of the Board must be 
deplored by all acquainted with the facts and it will be cause for 
great satisfaction when the power of public opinion shall have 
forced the return to office of the Board that Boston can so 
little afford to lose. 
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(FROM “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.’*) 



Camden Free Pi bltc Libkarv, Camden, N.J. 
Hale & Morse, Architects. 


(from “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.’’) 



Kocklj eller Hai.l, Bryn Mawr Colleok, Bryn Mawr, P\. 
Cote A S 11* \vardm»n, A rchi rE( i s. 


Current Periodicals 

A Review of the Recent American 
And Foreign Architectural Publications 



Broadway Facade, National Park Bank, 


New York. Donn Barber, Architect. 


T he arciiilecture of Lenox, Mass., may be considered 
either somewhat motley or broadly representative, and 
a showing of this architecture is begun in The American 
Architect for October 14, the first example being Mr. Criiy 
Lowell's very French, yet very supple piece of work, the 
Alexandre House. French as it is in detail, there is a certain 
American suggestion about it that comes, one hardly knows 
whence. We expect to devote our February issue to Mr. 
Lowell’s work and will show this house to better advantage 
than is possible here. As different as possible is Messrs. Cope 
& Stewardson’& austere country house in Princeton, N.J. Geor¬ 
gian to a degree, accurate, archaeological, with a certain charm 
of personality; successful also in another field is their slightly 
P>ench house at Rosemont, Pa. The scale and placing of the 
detail is so able in Messrs. Hale & Morse’s Camden Public 
Library that we republish the detail of the entrance front. 
Whether the results are equally successful in Mr. Donn Bar¬ 
ber’s National Park Bank, New York, we are not prepared to 
say. That the composition is powerful and effective, however, 
no one could possibly deny. Several views of the astounding, 
and to us scandalous. Royal Law Courts 
in Berlin are reprinted in the issue for 
October 21, and in the same number some 
equally scandalous examples of domestic 
architecture in Munich. Many photo¬ 
graphs of Italian loggias are included in 
this number, and with them, rather cru¬ 
elly it seems to us, a modern example 
from a Philadelphia apartment house, 
where Venetian motives have certainly 
been employed, but without any notice¬ 
able feeling for the intense and almost 
incredible refinement of proportion that 
characterizes the earlier work. October 
28 is published the new Washington 
monument in Philadelphia, where it has 
seemed impossible for the author to let 
well enough alone, the base and pedestal 
being overwhelmed with adventitious de¬ 
tail that make the equestrian figure itself 
of no avail. Schemes for the improve¬ 
ment of the city of Scranton, Pa. bv 
Messrs E. H. Davis and James E. Co'oncr 
are published in this number, and also a 
view of a most charming house in Lenox, 
by Ml. George C. Harding 

The sheer beauty of the photograph is 

Metr '■'-Trinting the detail of 

Messis Howard & Cauldwell’s house in 
Newark, published November 
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4 - Apart 


Oftail, Hoi se of Mr. 

Howard A: Cal 


from this accidental interest, the thing itself is intensely interest¬ 
ing in its mingling of modern F'rench and Georgian motives, as 
we said last month in referring to the design of the house as a 
whole. Beautiful also in its picturesqueness is the photograph 
of the great gateway at Bryn Mawr by Messrs. Cope & Steward- 
son. In contrast M. Herbert’s magniloquent residence in New 
York fails completely. There is no lack of suggestion in the 
design, but these same suggestions lead one to think back to the 
origins thereof and the sequence of ideas, though significant, is 
hardly encouraging. In the following issue are yet other views 
of Messrs. Cope & Stewardson’s latest work at Bryn Mawr, 
Rockefeller Hall, one view of which we reproduce. Here, while 
there is some tendency to think back to unquestionable prece¬ 
dent, there is no feeling that anything has been lost in adapta¬ 
tion. The forms are there and with them the underlying spirit 
which alone can make these same forms vital, that spirit which 
also excuses and justifies a copying even, in some instances, of 
details. In Messrs. Adams & Warren’s Lenox house, we find 
the forms but not the spirit; indeed the cavalier manner in 
which the exquisite porch of Montacute House has been treated 
with its resulting loss of all beauty and 
efficiency repels one at the outset and 
makes difficult the recognition of other 
good qualities which possibly may inhere 
in the design. The pure “Richardsonian 
of the last quarter of the last century re¬ 
asserts itself in this number in the shape 
ot a Congregational church in Wakefield, 
Mass., by Messrs. Hartwell, Richardson 
& Driver, and in the letter-press may be 
found an interesting article on the famous 
“ Scottish Crown ” of the spire of the 

cathedral of Newcastle-on-Tyne, this be¬ 
ing one of the distinct and beautiful con 
tributions to architecture of the northern 
Kingdom. The second article on this 
spire appears in the issue for Novem er 

18, and the principal illustrations are from 

drawings of the great monument to Victor 
Emanuel now being erected in Rome, a 
design both powerful and delicate, a ap 
ing itself most perfectly to the wio } 
admirable site. 

Amongst the other illustrawns is < 
very charming one of an English 
iKnisc bv Mr: E. Lutyens, reprinted from 
'/'/u- British Architect, and by us a^ 
reprinted as an example of t e p 

w. c. ci.A,.K. nkvvakk, N.J. calm which is so jJovem- 

i.owEi.L, .ak. Hill,, rs. temporar)' h-nglish aichilecti 
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Main Entrance, House of Mr. R. VV. Paterson, Lenox, Mass. 
Robertson & Potter, Architects. 



(from “the brickbuilder.”) 


IIawkesyard Priory Chancel, Staffordshire, England. 
E. Goldie, Architect. 


(from 

her 25 are published several 
views of Messrs. Roberston & 

Potter’s great country house in 
Lenox, a building thoroughly 
delightful from the entrance 
front, less so from the garden. 

Here English precedent has 
been intelligently used and 
there is much in the detail 
which indicates refinement of 
feeling and careful study, 
though one must confess the 
mingling of fifteenth century 
and eighteenth century mo¬ 
tives in the main entrance 
is somewhat startling. 

In The Brickbuilder for Oc¬ 
tober, the series of articles on 
Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical 
Architecture is continued by 
the Rev. James J. Flood, the 
Rev. M. J. Lavelle, and the 
Rev. H. J. Heuser. In none of 
these articles is there any evidence 
on the part of the authors of the 
slightest appreciation of archi¬ 
tecture as an exact and supreme 
language. To all of them, though 
fo Pr. Heuser in a less degree than 
m the case of the others, the whole 
problem appears one of practi- 
material conditions, 
herever the esthetic considera- 
tion enters it is after a fashion 
Ihat is^ somewhat discouraging, 
as, for instance, in the case of Fr. 
lood’s article, where he pays an 
undeserved tribute to Munich 
glass, and in Fr. Lavelle’s paper, 

" Greek, Renaissance 

tab'lf architecture on a level with Gothic, so far as adap- 

Cliristian purposes is concerned. On the other hand, 
tin* thoroughly sound in all he says about the adapta- 

“ sn ^ design to modern city conditions, while Fr. Lavelle 

un^^r meeting ” in the matter of irresponsible and 

tha^ ft ^ ^|*J"^ltects. In this connection, we would remind him 
tect ^ of the Roman Church in turning over its archi- 

larM^ perfectly untrained and ignorant men with a pull is 
&e y responsible for the regretable experiences that so often 



Widener Memorial Industrial Training School, Philadelphia, Pa 
Horace Trumbauer, Architect. 

(from “the BRITISH ARCHITECT.”) 



“ Marsh Court,” Hampshire, England 


fall to the lot of the parochial 
authorities. Fr. Heuser’s arti¬ 
cle is short and covers only a 
small portion of the ground, 
but one finds in it none of the 
false doctrine that mars the 
two preceding papers. 

The work of the Boston 
School-house Commission is 
considered in this same num¬ 
ber by Mr. W. H. Kilham in 
the first of a series of partic¬ 
ularly valuable papers which 
demonstrate very clearly the 
intelligent, economical, and 
masterly work of the Boston 
Board under the recent leader¬ 
ship of Mr. R.Clipston Sturgis, 
now temporarily exiled from 
his office as a matter of polit¬ 
ical expediency. 

The illustrations in this Oc¬ 
tober number are of comparative 
unimportance, the best of them 
being of Mr. Horace Trumbauer’s 
great Georgian Training School 
in Philadelphia. 

With the November number 
the field of ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture shifts to England, Mr. R. 
Randall Phillips taking up the 
question of local Roman Catholic 
churches in the first of a series of 
well written and beautifully illus¬ 
trated articles. In this favored 
land we find Roman Catholic ar¬ 
chitecture standing squarely on a 
level with that of the Established 
Church, and the examples used 
as illustrations are quite as beau¬ 
tiful as one could expect. Nearly all the work illustrated in this 
paper is by either Mr. F. A. Walters or Mr. E. Goldie, and it is 
intimate and exquisite to a degree. We republish a view of the 
chancel of Hawkesyard Priory, a “ Collegiate” Church of very 
notable beauty. The plans of these several churches and re¬ 
ligious houses are no less interesting than the exteriors. 

Mr. Kilham’s articles on the Boston School-house Commis¬ 
sioners’ work are continued, the illustrations being of four Pri¬ 
mary Schools by Messrs. Maginnis, Walsh & Sullivan, Messrs. 


E. Lutyens, Architect. 
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(from “architecture.”) 



The Edward C. Clark Club, Elizabeth, N.J. Frank K. Wallis, Architect. 


(from “the inland architect.”)') 



The Illinois Apartment Mouse, Kansas City, Mo. Rotjt 4k Slemens, Akchitects. 




Accepted Design, Academy ok Music, Brooklyn, N. V. 


(FROM “ ARCHITECTI RE.”) 


Andrews, Jacques & Ran- 
toul, Messrs. Wheelwright 
& Haven, and Mr. John 
A. Fox, all admirable ex¬ 
amples of direct and per¬ 
sonal work, though the 
first seems in many ways 
preeminently charming 
and attractive. In pass¬ 
ing we may note the ap¬ 
pearance under the head 
of “ editorial comment 
and selected miscellany ” 
of perhaps the very worst 
design for an altar thus 
far produced by man. 

Architecture for Octo¬ 
ber contains a notably 
well chosen lot of illus¬ 
trations. From amongst them we select 
two of very varied types, Mr. Frank E. 

Wallis’ club house in Elizabeth, N.J., and 
Messrs. Hill & Stout’s Wetzel Building in 
New York. Mr. Wallis’ club house is in the 
freest possible version of early nineteenth 
century Classic, handled with a breadth and 
a liberality that give it infinite charm. 

Messrs. Hill & Stout’s building is as differ¬ 
ent as possible, a piece of purely Venetian 
work, and, for a wonder, actually Venetian, 
not only in its suggestions but in its feeling; 
personally this sort of thing hardly seems 
to us sufficiently vernacular to justify itself, 
but it is a positive delight to find Venetian 
detail handled with the intense and yet sub¬ 
tle feeling for its underlying qualities of pro¬ 
portion and composition that characterize 
this work. It has nothing whatever to do 

with East 44th Street,NewYorkCity,U.S.A., 

but in itself it is wonderful in its esthetic 
charm. 

The principal illustrations in the issue for 
November are of Mr. George Post’s astound¬ 
ing and encouraging buildings for the Col¬ 
lege of the City of New York. We have 
spoken of these before, and since this most 
notable group of buildings is described and 

and convincing composition. 


(from ” ARCHITECTURE ”) 
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Herts & Tallant, Architects. 


The Wetzel Building, New York. 
Hill & Stout, Architects. 


In The Architectural 
Record for October, are 
vanbiis views of Messrs. 
Winslow & Bigelow’s 
thoroughly delightful 
house for Mr. Cabot in 
Canton, Mass., and Mr. 
Eyre’s equally charming 
house for Mr. Deacon in 
Tuxedo, N.Y. There are 
many views, also, of Mr. 
Nyrup’s CopenhagenCity 
Hall, as remarkable for its 
interesting and carefully 
studied detail as for its un¬ 
satisfactory general mass. 
A fully illustrated paper 
on the work of Rodin 
opens the November num¬ 
ber, vVhich contains,also, an article on stained 
gh s in private houses, by Mr.. H. E. Good- 
hue, illustrated by varied examples of work, 
nearly all of which is notably good; an arti¬ 
cle on Rimini, and another on Mr. Brunner s 
Mount Sinai Hospital. We note, with sur¬ 
prise, that the house of Mn Percival Roberts 
in Narbeth, Pa., which' is elaborately illus¬ 
trated in this number,*is attributed to Cope & 
Stewardson, whereas the work is unques¬ 
tionably that of Peabody & Stearns-. 

One may pass lightly over The Inland 
Architect for October and November, noting 
only Messrs. Root & Siemens apartment 
house in Kansas City, Messrs. Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge’s Grand Rapids Public Library, 
Messrs. Holabird & Roche’s revised design 
for the Cook County Court House, Chicago, 
and Mr. W. B. Ittner’s Shepard School in 
St. Louis. Of these several designs, the first 
and the last deserve, we think, especial com 
ment, since each shows such careful s u y 
and conscientiousness of purpose. 

In House and Garden for Octo er a 
November are attractive articles on the u 
of simple materials in house ^uildm^ 7 
Mr W. L. Price, ind on vanous hi.t 
English houses by M, P. H. 


iLngiisii iiuu:5c:> u/ — AhbeV 

Mr. V. H. Walsh, under the latter caption being Battle 
with pathetic evidences of sixteenth century bruta ity, a 
Chateau de Brissac. There are also papers on ^^^gnth 

arrangement, the Missions of California, and 
century architecture in Pennsylvania and the 
The English and Continental magazines for 
Novefnber must remain for consideration next mon 
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SCIENTIFIC MUSEUMS. 


ACCEPTED COMPETITIVE PLAN FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Parker & Thomas, 


Architects; Manning Brothers, Consulting Landscape Architects. 
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CCPVHiQMT, 1904. HV SATIS A QUIL 0 COM P A N Y. 


FRONT ELEVATION 

U. S. POST-OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
James Knox Taylor. Architfct, Washington, D. C. 
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Plate VIII 


EXTEM©R BETAIIL/ 
OiF IPKOXT 


■ AT TpPOT’Ca.UMAWArCe/lATC/lorei//LP/A/G 



....POST-OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

James Knox Taylor, Architect, Washington, D. C. 
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Plate XI. 


BUILDING FOR THE MUTUAL 
BENEHT LIFE INSURANCE C9 

.NEWARK N. J. 

BROAD STREET ELENA'riON 

SCM £ K INCH ONE FOOT 
THIS W.VWIV. 10 N RrTL'RNFD lO 

Jf'.ORC.K B. po.sr \ .SONS ARCHirms 
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CO^YHIOHT, \tO-J, HATIS A «yiL0 COMRAHY. 


BUILDING FOR THE 


DETAIL OF BROAD STREET ELEVATION. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CUMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 

George B. Post & Sons, architects, New York City. 
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INTERIOR PERSPECTIVE. 


CHAPEL FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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OOPYRIAHT, IMS, tY BATtR A SUILO COMPANY. 


THE 


EXTERIOR DETAILS. 

‘79’' DORMITORY, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON N. 
Benjamin Wistar Morris, Jr., Architect, New York City. 
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STREET FACADE. 


OOrYMiaH , 1»«9, BY BATIB A aUlLO OaMfANY. 



SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR CHURCHILL HOUSE, PROVIDENCE. R. I. 

(A WOMEN’S CLUB.) 

George Hunt Ingraham, Architect, Boston. 
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OOrVBtQMT, ItOS. it BATie * aUlLD COM»>ANY. GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 

NAUGATUCK HIGH SCHOOL, NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
McKiM. Mead & .White. Architects. New York Oity. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1905, BY BATES A QuILO COMPANY. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 

NAUGATUCK HIGH SCHOOL, NAUGATUCK, CONN. 

McKim, Mead & White, Architects, New York City. 
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Plate XXIII. 



EiiVATlON OF 3 AY EAS'l* ELEVATION 

COPrfllOKT, 1M8, BY BATiB * a«.L0 COMf AKY. 


RAY -EAST B£VATION 


SHOWING simiizvAtion or columns 
EXTKRU) n DETAILS. 

NAUOA I"' K HIGH CHO'.'L, NAUGATUCK. CONN, 

Me Kim. M.= ad .-t- White, archit'-ct';, New York City. 


StCTlON TIICCA'GH WEST WALL ELEVATION 07 TILASTE^,. 
SHOWING Slir.71I.vW0N O'Til ASTEP. 


THIJEE INC-H SCALE DCAV/ING OF SAY EAST ELEVATION 

* NAUGATUCK HIGH SCHOOL - CONN. 

M«iaM MEM) ANDWHITX ASC+HUCTi 160 TITTH AVENUE N.Y. 

G*ANnZ 

It' . uw srom 

MJCIC 
1 ~ 71 WOOD 

filllililM COPPE^^ 

I-1 ?LASTXV- 
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